





Help Yourself...to a Taste that's 
like Sunny Morning! 


The basic whiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskev are 
supplied only from existing 
stocks. Our distilleries are nou 
of genius, the whiskey SCHENLEY producing only al- 
‘ cohol for munitions, 


| IKE a bracing whiff of cool Spring- 


4 morning breeze . your first made first in quality has quickly be- synthetic rubber 


and other important 


delighted taste of the fresh and sunny 
flavor of SCHENLEY Reserve. You'll 
marvel that a whiskey could be so 


outstanding. Blended with the touch 


come America’s first choice... be- aaa teeien Ga 


cause every drop is golden-smooth 
and mellow. like bright morning in 


your glass. Try it — soon. 
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key since Oct. 1942, 
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They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 
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MAINE 


e a word, it’s simply that our long 

| pre! fish and game conservation 
program is working—to | preserve good fish- 
ing for you. 

Maybe you’re one of those anglers who 
dreams of someday hitting a spot that’s 
“never been fished”. Why, here in Maine, 
fishing is actually better today than it was 
before the first angler visited the State. 
More than that—fishing in Maine is get- 
ting better every year. 


NATURE SMILED ON US—With our 2500 lakes 
and ponds, 5000 rivers and streams, our 
vast reaches of game land, we can’t deny 
that Nature has been good to Maine. In 
those waters abound the greatest variety 
of game fish to be found anywhere in the 
land—bass and trout (there are more trout 
waters in Maine than in all the rest of the 
East); togue, pickerel and perch; and that 
greatest fighter of them all—the land- 
lockec 1 Salmon, found only in Maine waters. 


BUT NATURE DIDN’T DO IT ALL— 
Only foresight, careful plan- 
ning, hard work and a co- 
operativecitizenry and State 
Government has enabled us 
to make Maine the great 
fishing land that it is today. 
In 14 hatcheries and 23 rear- 
ing stations that dot the 
State, many millions of na- 
tive game fish are hatched 
and reared each year. To 
further increase natural 
propagation, the fishways 
throughout the State are 
being constantly improved. 


ACTUALLY WE THINK WE HAVE 
NATURE BEAT TO A FRAZZLE— 

Even under ideal conditions 
it is known that not more 


than 10 percent of eggs 





naturally spawned survive to 
produce adult game fish. But, 
under the Maine system, care- 
fully kept records show that ap- 
proximately 70 percent live to 
provide sport for the angler. To 
accomplish this many experi- 
ments Bad to be made with food, 
water conditions and rearing en- 
vironment until the right condi- 
tions for each game fish variety 
could be established. 


WE CODDLE THESE YOUNG FISH THROUGH THEIR 
“TEENS” — Here in Maine we don’t toss astro- 
nomical numbers of young fry into the waters 
and trust that by the law of averages a certain 
number of them will survive to some day hit 
the angler’s lure. We keep those youngsters 
in the rearing pools until they are large enough 
to fend for themselves. While in our care 
they’re fed on foods known to produce in each 
variety the utmost in size and strength and 
fighting instinct. Most 
of them are of legal 
size when they are 
transferred to the 
waters which will 
thenceforth be their 
homes. They are 
hardy and healthy — 
and their reactions 





FISHING LICENSES HAVE INCREASED BY 
100 PERCENT OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS 


when released cannot be 
distinguished from their 
naturally born brothers. 


ALMOST EVERY BODY OF 
WATER IN THE STATE HAS 
BEEN MICROSCOPED AND 
TEST-TUBED—In this pro- 
gram every lake and pool, 
every river and stream 
in Maine has been care- 
fully surveyed—the 
natural food supply, water and condition 
of the fish in each, regularly rechecked. If 
we find for some reason that bass aren’t 
biting where bass should be, we’re on the 
job to find out why—and to steer you clear 
meantime. 

The Maine program is a model of what 
can be done by a long range program of 
propagation and conservation. Not the 
kind of conservation that says “Keep Out”, 
but the kind that says “Come On Up, 
Fellows, the Fishing’s Fine.” 

That’s why our out-of-State licenses 
show a 100 percent increase over the past 
ten years—why more anglers come to Maine 
than to any other area in the East—why 
fishing in Maine gets better and better 
each year—and why 
you ll find in Maine the 
greatest variety of 
game fish in the land. 





of Maine fishing waters. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service 
284 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine , FREE 


Please send me the 52-page illustrated Mein 


Hunting and Fishing Guide for 1944 with sp 
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“CUTTER 


and His 
SHADDER”’ 


, « ih, it gets kinda hot 





' M Z 
in some parts of Texas in the Summer. And I 
used to have a horse that was mighty sensi- 


tive to the heat. “Cutter,” I called him. A 
plumb good horse, but he didn’t like heat. 
When the thermometer got up to 110, tt 
wasn't no use puttin’ a saddle on Cutter; he 
wouldn't budge, even if you roweled him ‘til 
he looked like a panther had clawed him. 
He'd just hunt the nearest hunk of shade and 
plant hisself, and there he'd stay. 

But one day in August when we was 
movin’ a herd, Cutter almost got bested. | 
was ridin’ my big roan, and Cutter was fol- 
lerin’. Well, about mid-mornin’ it started 
gettin’ hot. Then it got hotter, By three 
o'clock I had to quit chewin’ tobaccer; I was 
spittin’ brown steam. So we called a halt at 
a little mud puddle of a 
water hole. 

It was then I noticed 
Cutter. He was heavin’ 
like a bellows, twistin’ 
his neck in every direc- 
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tion, lookin’ for shade. t “ | 
. by f ** 
But there wasn't none, >. bP 
° ° ry 
nota single tree that'd Bags STi ss , 


throw a shadder for poor 
old Cutter. He looked so 
put-out I started to laugh. Then I seen him 
squintin’ at the ground, where his own shad- 
der was a-lyin’. He eyed it kinda calculatin’ 
fora minute, then, very careful, he h’isted 
his hind foot and plugged it down on the 
edge of his shadder. 

Before I could figger what he was up to he 
come down with his fore foot on anozher 
part of his shadder. Then he started workin’ 
around that shadder, stompin’ it like an 
Injun peggin’ down a skin to dry. And, by 
gattlin’s, before 1 knew it, that horse had 
pinned his shadder to the ground tight as a 
drum and was layin’ in it, peaceful as you 
please, as safe from the sun as a parson under 
an umbereller! 


And danged if that shadder didn’t stay 
there when we left! I used to see it often 
when I'd be ridin’ that way. I could take you 
and show you Cutter’s shadder right now, 
"cept a squaw come along a few years later 
and ripped it up and use it to patch a blanket. 





The spinning of a good old Texas yarn is part of the 
heritoge of frontier days. This same heritage lives again 
in the notive artistry of TexTan Leathergoods, designed 
ond hand-crafted down in Yoakum, Texas, in the land 
f leather. Military needs are using increasing amounts 
of prime leather, so some TexTan merchandise will be 
scarce for the duration. But 
we ore making all we can. 
It will be well worth your 
while to seek the deoler 
who has these distinctive, 


Texas-mode leathergoods. 


$44 by TeaTan 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Personal notes on new friends 


HAT little 

spare time 
Lieut. (j.g.) R. V. 
Summerside can 
find these days is 
devoted to two hob- 
bies — fishing and 
hunting, and Indian 
archeology. The first 
he’s been at for 24 
of his 33 years, and 
still brings down 
pheasants, ducks, 
and geese with the 
16 gauge double-gun he received as a 
13th-birthday present. For rod-and-reel 
sport the lieutenant prefers bass and 
wall-eyes, but admits that the lowly bull- 
head makes fine eating. He became in- 
terested in the archeology in South Da- 
kota’s dust-bowl days, and has personally 
gathered and catalogued more than 2,200 
arrowheads, hide scrapers, tomahawks, 
knives, stone hammers, bone tools, and 
similar Indian articles. 

After being graduated from college in 
1933 he became a highway engineer, 
working for nine years with the highway 
commission in his native South Dakota, 
then helping to build the Alaska High- 
way. Sixteen months on the latter project 
provided material for his article which 
appears in this issue, “The Alaska High- 
way—Sportsmen’s New Frontier.” Now 
in the Navy’s Civil Engineer Corps- 
popularly known as the Fighting Seabees 

he expects to be overseas in the near 
future. 

Summerside is especially grateful for 
three things: a grand wife who turns 
the results of his hunting trips into 
excellent dinners; a four-year-old son 
who bids fair to become a real sports- 
man, and who has already accompanied 
him on several fishing and hunting trips; 
and the good game management in South 
Dakota, which, he believes, has made 
hunting in his native state better in al- 
most every respect than it was 20 vears 
ago. 








M. McDONALD, 

. author of “Mak- 
ing a Gun Dog of 
Your Springer,” has 
worked his dogs 
throughout Califor- 
nia on both land 
and water. “Spring- 
ers,” he says, “are 
hard working and 
fearless; in fact, 
they'll go through 
brush that other 
breeds will often re- 
fuse to tackle.” Well, he should know. 
He’s trained nearly 100 of the game little 
hunting dogs. 

Mac’s love of the out-of-doors was in- 
herited from his mother, who taught him 
how to handle dogs and guns, and how to 
camp when he was a shaver living in the 
San Bernadino Mountains. Today he lives 
at Redondo Beach, where he is employed 
as an electrician. Off moments find him 
working in the garden—growing what he 
modestly describes as “good dahlias”—or 
out in the field with his wife and son, who 
help with the training of his spaniels. 
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HAT extra smile women have for the man 

who smokes a pipe... Match it with the per- 
sonal joy of true Pipe Appeal—Prince Albert's 
EXTRA RICHNESS with EXTRA MILD- 
NESS... prize team for smooth, cool, comfort 
smokes. Choice tobacco specially treated for 
extra tongue-ease. Prince Albert outsells ’em 
all. ..it’s the brand famed for Pipe Appeal. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ¢ “ 







sO 70 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- fine roll-your-own ciga- 
coin every handy pocket rettes in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert package of Prince Albert 
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SATISFYING 
ind Wholesome Country Living. 
brook and lake-trout waters. 
Guides. Easy 
" Write or wire. 


and Accessible for Good Fishing, Good Riding 
Three home lakes—salmon, 
Cottages, main lodge, complete 
rail connections. Our cars meet your 


HORTENSE a IMBY 


AVERILL 
VERMONT 


COLD SPRING CLUB 








BUCK HORN LODGE | The Sheets Hotel located on Crooken Lake, 


Trout and Togue 
Rates $4.00 per day 


JASPER HAYNES NORCROSS, MAINE 


UPPER DAM HOUSE AND > 


CAMPS 
TROUT aiv‘risuinc SALMON 


UPPER DAM POOL 


Also lake trolling Heated cabins with 
and fireplaces. Meals served in main 
RATES $5.00 and $6.00 per day. Write 


_GRANT & CHADWICK UPPER DAM, MAINE 


baths 
hous¢ 





We, and a Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


SALMON — TROUT— TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon 
as ice is out. Our log cabins, real ho me-coc okt ng and 
modern convenience . t aw ‘ Al 
Housekeeping camps. Fasy B. & A ‘RR ‘ 
Send for folder and details. 


MOOSE CAMPS 


George Gustafsce 
Fish River Chain of La 


nections. 


Quimby, Maine 
as 















” LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP! ON STATE OWNED 


ISLANDS, FREE 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc., enough for 
o omty | 4 two $35. A two weeks. 





Iton Landing 


FOR SALE 


near Angola, Indiana. The center of Northern 
Indiana’s Lake region. 


A Money Maher All The Time 


The price $15,000. For additional information 
write to 
FRED SHEETS 





FRENCH RIVER 
BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


SAND BEACH LODGE A modern fishir 
huntingcamp—4é 

Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows—Restricted C 

Recreational Facilities, Including 9 Hole Golf Cours 

(2515 Yards). Excellent Train Service. Write or Wire 

ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON, BIGWOOD POST OFFICE 
NORTHERN ONTARIO CANADA 













The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


» CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log Cab- 
ins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory vacation 
assured. Rates $23 a week. Train via C.P.R. and Rut- 
ter, taxi service to camp, For full particulars, write 


EDGAR BERGERON, 


NOELVILLE, ONT., CANADA 











Angola Indiana 








CRAIG WALKER C0, otis score" 


Hotel Wachapreague 
7 Wachapreague, Va. 
190 
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Sea Bass. F 

Many guests ha nissed 

season l ) ars 

(Trains rd met at 
eller S \ 1 request 


May and June are both Penn. LR 
good as a rule. A. 








ELK LAKE CAMP 


Located on a private tract amid the higher 
Adirondack peaks, in a setting 
the east. Two private lakes, 


nountain 
unsurpassed in 


many streams 


Ideal for the Fisherman and His Family 
An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who likes 
the out-of-doors. A paradise for the camera 
fan. Nature study group being organized 
month of July. Good food and accommoda- 
tions, pleasant people, wholesome surround- 
ings. Bus and train service available. 


C. D. DAVIS Blue Ridge, Essex Co., N. Y. 











ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 














FLY TO RENSHAW‘’S 
DUDE RANCH 
Fishing, hiking, riding and camera 
parties. Enjoy the scenic grandeur 
of Idaho’s lakes, rivers and moun- 
tains while you fly for one hour to 
the Bear Creek landing field where 
you can photograph elk, deer and 

bear. 


TROUT fishing in the Selway river 
located in Idaho’s large primitive 
area forty miles from any road. 


Guides, horses, cabins and good food. 
Hunting in October and November. 
ZIMMERLY AIR TRANSPORT 


Special Airplanes 
Phone 830 


10 years flying experience 
__ Box 266 Lewiston, Idabo 


NORTHERN QUEBEC ™s,s:,.""—] 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
2 


0 sq. miles 00 sq. miles 

The best camping-canoeing trip, 

combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
pat oy, fahing. a ee By Deer, Bear, Partridge. 
good for moose and bear and a ; . " 
kinds of wild birds. New area, opi Geese, Compose 
real virgin country, just opened able cabins. Competent 
Something very special guides 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
yrite or wire 


—uamJ. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canaddgun:| 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE’##s««" 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 
available. For further information, Write 


Miss Lillian L. Cameron, Monetville, Ontario. 

















WALLACE BEERY RANCH 
BIG CREEK, IDAHO 
In the Heart of Idaho’s 
“primitive area” 
The haven for big game hunters. 
your reservation now for this fall’s h 
For all particulars, write to 


Box 581 Ontario, Oregon 


Attention Sportsmen 


By travelling trains, you can still reach Paradise Cam; 

& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes, in the 
heart of Northern Ontario's Wilderness, where Muskies 
Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Fish abound. 
and where Moose, Bear, Duck and Grouse 

ing is unsurpassed, For full particulars, write or wire: 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES, 
Quibell, ll, Ontario, Canada. 


LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 

Also good automobile road to Lake 

meals & accommodation, Wondertf 
1 black bass, gray & salr 
re). & northern pike 
i pike and trout a spec 
tri ps Also Hou — 


Make 
unting. 
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Vrite for folders, m 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Lakeland Lodge, Skead P. 6. Ontario, Canada. 





Famous French River, Ontario 
Most attractive spot in the North, where 

French ‘Wehnanit ea and Pickerel F r 
t r Geor n Bay. BASS, PIKE, 
'S in abundance. First class acco | 
ig Water in every room, Folder on request 

BEARS’ DEN LODGE 
Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, Canada 
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LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time: 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs, from New York, Cleveiand, et¢ 


Ill, folder. Reference, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal 
BATES’ CAMPS 
= amp 2, Me ‘tagama ( (via C.P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 


ASH RAPIDS CAMP 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies — Bass — Walleyes — Northerns 
Lake Trout — Moose — Deer — Bear — Ducks 
American plan only. Excelent Cuisine. Goo 


rail and bus connections. For Reference and dé 


scriptive folder—Write 


DES STONE 


P.O. Box 90 Kenora, Ont., Canada 
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SPORTSMAN’S 
SKYLINE 





gery IN MILLIONS 


There’s a rainbow in the sky when South 
Dakota’s Ringneck Pheasants are flushed 





from their stubble hideouts When 
Open Season rolls ‘round, be here to get 
your limit of these clever birds. ‘‘Easy to 


see but hard to hit.’” Hunting is good all 
over this record pheasant state. Treasure 
spots that few hunters have yet discovered 


Visit Mt. Rushmore 


Be sure to see America’s Shrine of Democ- 
racy and the other mountain glories of the 
Black Hills. Nearby are the Big Badlands 
—fossil wonder world. For a fascinating 
South Dakota Booklet address the 
A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Director 
So. Dakota State Highway Commission 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 


SERPENTINE HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 


Our camps are located on SERPENTINE LAKE and 
RIVER—a branch of the famous Tobique River, where 
we have exclusive fishing rights for Atlantic Silver 
Salmon, Trout and Togue fishing, combined with a de- 
lightful canoe trip. Also deer and bear hunting in sea- 
son. All camps are clean and comfortable. We have 
good guides and good cooks, Rates on application, 


McASKILL AND MILLER 


Riley Brook New Brunswick Canada 


Just the thing for you fishermen ‘on fur- 
lough’—to renew your zest for the job 
ahead. Try your luck in these famous lakes 
—teeming with fighting fish waiting to 
give you and your tacklea workout! Mod- 
ern log cabins, right at the lakes Orif you 
prefer, stay at the New Tadoussac Hotel 


only 7 miles away. Boats, guides, extra 
tackle healthy “‘hay-fever-free air” 
... perfect for you and your family. 
Season June to September 
$6 per day a y el) in luding meal 
Write for illu pt Apecersae full details 


TADOUSSAC ™ 


Tadoussac, Province of 
Guten, Canada 
f Canada Steamship Lines 


n rot 








All Over the Map 
PARSONS | 


OMEBACKS 


P. A. 


from extinction. Buf- 
faloes, less than 50 years ago, all 
but exterminated in U.S. Now one 
state—Arizona—has restricted open sea- 
son on them, with special permits re- 


quired. Legal kill for 1944 open season 
was 50. The state’s buffaloes have a 
range confined to House Rock Valley 


were believed to have been 
exterminated in Iowa by 1880; but 
George Kaufman, a conservation officer, 
has found a den of these fine furbearers 
in that state. 
Predator paragraph. 


Otters 


Maine, the Pine 


Tree state, has coyotes. Two game war- 
dens recently shot large animal in the 
Rangeley region that has been tenta- 


tively identified as hybrid dog-coyote. 
Reported that many coyotes have been 
shot north of Bangor Wolverine 
state, however, has no wolverines. Mich- 
igan adopted wolverine as state animal, 
but long search discloses no proof that 
even one of the species has ever 
taken in that state... Too many foxes? 
Reports of an overabundance of this 
predatory furbearer are made by many 
states, which blame foxes for scarcity 
of upland game last season. And H. L 
Munsey, Auburn, Me., trapped 83 foxes 
in 36 days, which certainly indicates no 
fox famine in that state. Local sports- 
men’s clubs have offered bounty of their 
own to be added to state bounty on 
foxes in Lancaster County, Pa. West 
Virginia now offers bounty of $3.50 on 
each gray for killed. Dayton Parsons, 
Point Pleasant, W. Va., trapped 56 foxes 
in two months. 

Snook, alias robalo, crash into select 
company of salt-water game fish. Inter- 
national Game Fish Ass’n now includes 
them in its authenticated world’s rec- 
ords. Present all-tackle record, held by 


been 


“LOOK, DARLING, IGIDIN 
FOR YOU A LOVELY POLE ciel 
© FORONW 
SALE We . 22.500 fu) » 
or ¥ ie y 


fish of 50% Ib 
Chagres River, 
with 27-thread 


MRS.H.GUSH 
GOES TO AN 
AUCTION 





John W. Anderson with 
caught Jan. 2, 1944, in 
Canal Zone. Catch 
line. A 49%%-lb. snook taken on 12- 
thread line by L. 8S. Caine, off 
Key, Marco, Fla., June 13, 1926 
Food fo the fishing fan 
Conservation Department is 


made 
was 


Coon’s 


Michigan 


mapping 


state’s lakes as first step in biologica 
study to make fishing better. More 
than 1,500 lakes already have hee? 
mapped, with 55 lakes in southeastern 
Michigan mapped last winte? The state 
has more than 2 miles of fre sh wate 
for every 3 miles of land surface, e 
abling it to claim a greater proportion 
of fresh water to land than any othe 
state, province, or country on earth 
Creel censuses give low-down on fishing 


conditions. Colorado wardens contacted 


13,235 fishermen on 187 trout streams, 

87 trout lakes. Found that Ground Hog, 

a trout lake, yielded 2.14 fish an hou 
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—waiting for you! 


@ Every sportsman is proud to do his part—on 
the fighting front or home front—to hasten the 
day of Victory. When that time comes and you 
cross into Canada for that dreamed-of vacation, 
you'll find those famed sporting areas served 
by the Canadian Pacific still unspoiled. You'll 
fish for ““whoppers” that are just as plentiful as 
ever — salmon, trout, muskies, bass and wall- 
eyes. In the meantime, every patriotic American 
and Canadian is going “all out” to preserve 
that way of life he knows and loves. 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 








Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff . [ry ye Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
ou’ll like it. 


Sentelindes 
Vibe MWixTare 


O5¢ 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your ce iler doesn’ 


Morris & Co.,Ltd 


t have it—write Philip 
,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 















931 


Salmon Caught in 
OVA SCOTIA 


This was the actual number of salmon 
officially reported as landed by sports- 
men in Nova Scotia last year. And 
they were caught in only thirty-six 















of the many scenic rivers which 
criss-cross the province, winding 

through pastoral or virgin forest 
lands to the sea. 


But that’s only a fraction of 
the fine fishing you get here. 
There's plenty of trout and 
and, with 
the sea on all sides, the 


bass, 


striped 


\ \ 


mackerel, and world's sportiest deep- 
above all, giant sea fishing for gamey 


pollock and 


tuna and swordfish 











If your work this year 


you to take 


will allow 
wartime “pot-luck’ with us, 
we'll be happy. In any case, 
keep us in mind. 

NOVA SCOTIA 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Province House + Halifax, Can. 








“Fl Cl F\SHING-THRILLS IN 


' - 
T \ ~ 
= ee , 


Newly opened country in Northern - 
Manitoba offers unsurpassed fishing and 
hunting. Lakes and rivers that have 
hardly, ifever, been fished before.. 





streams that no one even knew were a = — 
there. And the Fish! Man alive, you'll FAs 
have to see ‘ern to believe ‘em - Speckled ~~ —— 
Trout - Lake Trout - Pickerel - Bass - Northern Pike. 


And in forests that have lain untouched for 
centuries, big gare make their home Moose 









- Deer - Bear - Caribou roaming wild in a 
Northern Eden 

| Yes, Manitoba provides 

| the ideal setting Of 

course, you may be un- 


able to come this year, 
but it's something worth 
dreaming about ‘till peace- 
time comes again. 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


106 Parliament Buildings Winnipeg, Canada 








average length 12 in. Taylor Reservoir 
came second with 1.98 fish an hour, aver- 
age length 10.92 in. Biggest trout taken 
in Vallecito, average was 15.95 in., but 
catch there was only .34 fish an hour. 
For streams, most productive was Tay- 
lor River, with 2.11 fish an hour, average 
length 9.50 in., followed by Gunnison 
River with 2.01 fish an hour, average 
length 9.75 in. South Branch of Platte 
River had largest size average—9.97 in., 
but only .51 fish an hour. Moral seems 
to be that where the fish are bigger, the 
fish are fewer. 

Hunting briefs. West Virginia is con- 
verting 24,000 acres on Blue Creek drain- 
age, Kanawha and Clay Counties, into 
game refuge. Refuge will be stocked 
with deer, and closed to hunting for 5 


years. Abundance of rabbits, squirrels, 
and ruffed grouse now on area Do 
modern conservation methods pay? An- 


swer is yes. Take Wyoming, for instance 
and compare game kills of 19385 with 
those of 1943; first figure given being 
that of the earlier year. 

8,318; deer, 819 and 10,225; 
190; antelope, 1,419 and 
39 and 87. 


Elk, 6,602 and 
moose, 86 and 
14,863; 


bears, 


SIGNS OF " 
THE TIMES—( TOR Ex 

EXCHANGE OF | Gto,, “YANG 
TREASURES oF 





Trout in Pennsylvania 


HERE are some 6,000 miles of trout 

water in Pennsylvania, but a lot of it, 
of course, is made up of small brooks, 
overgrown with brush that you have to 
crawl through on hands and knees. To 
my thinking, the four major trout wa- 
ters are the Broadhead in Monroe 
County; Penns Creek in Center and Un- 
ion Counties—approachable at Millheim 
on Route 45; Yellow Breeches Creek, 
near Carlisle, in Cumberland County; 
and Pine Creek at Galeton, on Route ‘6 
in Potter County. These are all streams 
of decent size, so that you can fish them 
without scaring the daylights out of the 
trout. 

Spring Creek at Bellefonte not a 
large trout stream, yet it is large enough 
to hold plenty of fish, and the fish and 
fishing are there. 

There are three 
streams, where fishing restricted to 
artificial flies, a six-trout limit, and a 
9-in. minimum length. One Dunbar 
Creek in Fayette County, reached by 
trolley car from Connellsville. Another 
is the right branch of Young Woman's 
Creek in Lycoming County, near Ren- 
ova. The left branch is about as good 
as the right, and is not regulated. The 
third is the east branch of the Clarion 
River at Johnsonburg, Elk County, on 
Route 219. Johnsonburg is at the forks 
of the Clarion, and I consider the west 
branch to be the better. 

Now, to Bellefonte in Center 
County. Spring Creek flows through the 
town, and offers more fishing than you 
could do in a week. No one knows what 
may come out of that stream—brown, 
rainbow, or brook trout—and they may 
run up to 8 lb. or even more. Five miles 
above town is the famous “Fisherman's 
Paradise” on the same creek. If there 


is 


regulated’ trout 


is 


is 


as 
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AFTER THE WAR 
THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 


as always 


| Will welcome you to its friendly, fish-teeming waters 


and pine-scented shores. Just in preparation for your 
post-war trip we are putting 91'2 million fry into our 
lake each year: we are already starting further road 
paving for your greater convenience. 

Come now or write us for details to help plan your 
‘‘ultimate’”’ trip—to the Lake of the Woods. the most 
talked of fishing, hunting and vacation paradise in 


North America 

When the pipes are lit and the logs burn low 
try this bit of a song—it tells you of what y n 
the tune is the chorus of the Maine “‘Stein Song 





pect 
To the pine, to the birch, to the quiet of woods on a 
summer day, 
To the lake, to its bays, to the lilies that lie by the 
shadowed shore, 
| To the trout, to the bass, to the music that comes 
from a singing reel, 
To the deer, to the moose, to the snow-laden woods 
and their trails. 
Write to 
MUNICIPAL TOURIST BUREAU 
KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
You tellus what you likeewe tell you how and 


where to find it. 








MOVE 
RIGHT 
IN 


to your family 


You get “so much for so little” 
when you rent a furnished 
Vermont camp or cottage for 
weeks or for the summer, or 
share in the hospitality of 
friendly inns, hotels and guest- 
homes throughout the Green Mountain vacationland. 
For free descriptive book (not illustrated) of hundreds 
of Vermont cottages and camps for rent, and illustrated 
vacation preview. “Unspoiled Vermont”, write PUB 


LICITY SERVICE, 91 State House, Montpelier, Vu 


VERMONT 


IWACATIONS KEEP YOU FIT 
ok 7 


vacation home 








YOU CAN BUY 


The Things You Want 
When the War Is Won 
lf You Save Now in 


WAR BONDS 


BIG GAME SPORTSMEN 











* 











I have what you want. Most grizzly any 
po ace known Mature Bighorn Rams. Best 
| chance full bag, most desirable big game. 
| Twenty-oneday hunt. Horseback unless stalk- 

ing game in least known British Columbia 
Rocky Mountains. Wildlife pictures & Grizzly 
in May Complete information. Acceptable 
proof Bank reference. Arrive train or plane 
| FRANK E. BROWN, Hozelmere, Alberta, Canada. 
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= Canoe in 


Posd MICHIGAN 


For a charming, restful experience 
there is nothing quite comparable 
to a canoe trip over the many navi- 
gable streams and lake chains in 
East Michigan. In a world aflame, 
such a trip at once becomes a refuge 
and a memorable event. You'll see 
and feel nature, wild life, the mys- 
tery of the forests un- 
marred by trails and 
roads as your canoe 
glides silently into gran- 
deur you have no doubt 
forgotten still exists. 





Figure on a canoe trip next Summer 
—for an afternoon, for several days 
or weeks—with or without guides. 
Be sure to have your camera along! 
And your fishing tackle. ... You'll 
need no gasoline or tires and you'll 
receive dividends of health in mind 
and body. 


8 Delightful Boat Trips 


- geaee, Here are a few suggestions 
‘o& of canoe trips that will 
le bring you new appreciation 
SS of the allure and beauty 


SAS 
— of unspoiled nature: 


Au Sable River at Grayling, Au Sable 
River at Mio, Rifle River, Rivers and 
Lakes at Gladwin, Thunder Bay River, 
Chubb Chain of Lakes and Rivers, Che- 
boygan Chain of Lakes and Rivers. 


Write for Information—Free Book 


For information concerning these waterway 
tours write for and read “Canoe in East 
Michigan” section of “Build Your Health,” 
a complete 96-page outdoor recreation book 
with 400 photographs FREE. Those making 
special requests for specific information will 
also receive a comprehensive personal letter 
in reply. Address: 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASS'N 


Dept. 8, Log Office 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Wa 
/ fe 
a 











} man 
| Potter County. 
| right, 


Allegheny 


is one place to flatten the ego of a crack 
trout fisherman, this is it. Ask some of 
the experts who have fished it. 

Millheim, Center County, will give you 
excellent fishing. Elk Creek, tributary 
of Penns Creek, runs through the town 
and is a crack stream. Pine Creek, an- 
other tributary, and Penns Creek are 
within walking distance—not more than 
3 miles. I would say it would take 2 
weeks even to dent this fishing. 

My choice for the out-of-state fisher- 
would be Galeton, on Route 6, in 
When conditions are 
take big browns right 
in the town. Pine Creek branches here 
and, in the main stream, the two branch- 
es, and the numerous tributaries, there 
is more than a month's steady angling. 
If you are a skilled trout man, you will 
get more fish than you can use. 

If you like to fish wild streams in a 


you can 


wild country, and don’t feel that you 
have to make a limit catch every day, 
go to Kane, on Routes 6 and 219, in Mc- 


Kean County. This is in the heart of the 
National Forest, one of the 


| most delightful spots in the entire East 





| middle of July on. 


There you can 
month without 


fish every 
fishing the 


day for a 
same wate! 


twice, and have good trout fishing every 
day. Both state and federal govern 
ments stock these streams heavily, 


bringing in large fish.—R. J. Taylon 


OH ALPHONSE, YOU REAWLLY MUST 
LOOK AT THAT DARLING LITTLE 
FAWN ON THE BANK! 7¢) 





Reachable Montana Rivers 


IVINGSTON, Mont., 
Pacific Railway, 


is on the Northern 
and there are plenty 
of fine fishing places which can be 
reached on foot, horseback, bicycle, or 
what have you. A good plan is to stay 
in town and make trips out of there of a 
half day to two or three days. That gives 
a greater variety of fishing than by stay- 
ing in one place. 

The Yellowstone River flows 
through town, and has as good fly fish- 
ing for trout as can be found. The best 
fishing on this river is from August 15 
to about Oct. 15. Several large creeks 
flow into the river a few miles from 
town, and these have good fishing all 
season long. Two and 3-pounders are 
common, and fish from 4 to 5 lb. often 
are caught. 

The Gallatin River, 35 miles west of 
Livingston, has some very fine fishing, 
especially near Saylesville. The Milwau- 


right 


kee R.R. runs an inn there which is 
within easy walking distance of the 
| stream. Best fishing there is from the 


-Dan Bailey 


Northern Nebraska 


ROM Valentine, in Cherry 
Nebr., good trout fishing in the Nio- 
brara River can be reached. Valentine 


is on the Chicago & Northwestern R.R 
The Niobrara flows from west to east 
almost the entire width of the state, not 
far from the South Dakota boundary 
line. South of Valentine is Marsh Lake, 
in the same county, where hass fishing 
is good. This lake is reachable only by 
highway.—L. E. Lydiatt 
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Your outdoors will 
be waiting in 
PENNSYLVANIA 


This year Pennsylvania con- 
centrates On winning the war 
...it has dedicated all its re- 
sources and energies to that 
purpose. 


A happier day will come...a 
day when you can once more 
enjoy a carefree vacation in 
the great outdoors. Let it 
be a cheering thought now 
that Pennsylvania’s conserva- 
tion program continues un- 
interrupted ! 


When you can come to Penn- 
sylvania for that well-earned 
rest . . . you will find the 
streams and lakes better 
stocked than ever... large and 
small game more plentiful... 
and the mountains intheir gran- 
deur more alluring than ever. 


That is Pennsylvania’s promise 
to you who love the outdoors 
. . and will seek recreation 
here when victory is won ! 
Trout Season open to July 31. Bass 
Season from July 1 to November 30. 
For information write to Department 
of Commerce, Dept. O-14. Vacation 
& Recreation Bureau, Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Se 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Birth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 








Pennsylvania Department of Commerce xe 








ANNUAL 


TO JOHNSON SEA-HORSE OWNERS — EVERYWHERE 








In other years, Johnson has made annual 
visits (by way of the mail) to the homes of 
thousands of the sportsmen of America who 
love to fish and who use an outboard motor 
as a necessary part of their equipment. 

This year a great many of these sportsmen 
are not at home. They ve gone to war. 

But wherever the service has taken them— 
and whenever they find it possible—we know 
they still read their favorite outdoor maga- 
zine about their favorite sport. Letters may 


not reach them: perhaps this message will. 


Since March 27, 1942, John- 
son has been permitted to 


build Sea-Horses only for 





> the armed services and es- 
sential needs. This year, then, don’t look for 
a Sea-Horse Handy Chart showing what's 
new in outboard motors. There are no new 
models for pleasure use—no new features— 
in fact, no motors. If the President himself 
wanted to buy an outboard for fishin’, we 


couldn’t accommodate him. 


We have ho idea when new Sea-Horses will 
be available for civilian use. Probably not 
until a great many of our fighters have come 
hack to their peace-time jobs and are ready to 
fish again: Even though our outboard produc- 


tion lines are in operation, it will take months 





after materials are released 


all models. It will take ad- 


ditional months to give you 





= 


—_S= 
newly designed models — new in appearance, 
in features, in construction, (Engineering is 


now for war, too.) 


In the meantime, all our effort is being de- 
voted to the job of rushing more (and better) 
war equipment to the Army and Navy. In 
addition to outboard motors, this equipment 
includes precision instruments, air craft parts 
and rugged engines that power many kinds 
of machines. 

Just a word concerning that effort. We 
haven't said much about it to date. We've 
been asked not to publish details. But it’s a 
typically American industrial effort and ac- 
complishment that will thrill you when the 
full story can be told. 

For the present we shall merely say that 
more people are working in 
the expanded Johnson plant 
than we originally thought 
could be squeezed in. The 
are working long hours—and 
hard. These Johnson employees know what if 
is all about. Ever so many of them have sons 
or husbands, brothers or sisters in the armed 
forces. They're sweating here so that those 
they hold dear may not have to sweat so 


long nor so hard over there. 


DO YOUR DUTY — BUY WAR BONDS 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 





to produce dealer stocks of 





i 














REPORT 


Military authorities thought enough of the 
superb job done by these Johnson employees 
that the Army-Navy “E” Award for excellence 
in production was presented to them as far 
back as January, 1943. You don’t get that 


 @) 
award for loafing. 


These same men and women are also turn- 
ing in a better-than-good record on war bond 
buying. Month after month, 
their purchases represent over 


10% of our entire payroll, 


The Honor Roll hanging in 
our plant is sprinkled with gold stars. It is 
an extensive Honor Roll — bearing the 
names of hundreds of Johnson men who have 
taken up arms in the service of their country. 
The total is an important percentage of our 
normal working complement. We who know 
these men can vouch for the skill and strength 
they bring to America’s forces in the field. 

Out there, too, are thousands of Sea- 
Horse outboard motors. You 
might not recognize them in 
their war paint and with their 
service equipment. But they 
are there, doing a multitude 
of man-size jobs with traditional Johnson per- 
formance and DEPENDability. 


The Sea-Horse motor was born and has grown 
up since the last war. Its development has 
been extraordinary. Old-timers know that its 


present high character is due to Johnson’s 


for DEPENDability 





hundreds of basic improvements in outboard 
design and millions of man hours of expe- 
rience in outboard manufacture. We have 
always emphasized DEPENDability—and the 
development of this essential, more than any 
other, has given the nation one of its newest 


and most useful implements of war. 


One of these days “our boys” 
will come home. We know 
where lots of their time is 
going to be spent— out ina 
boat on a peaceful stretch of water—racing the 
breeze, or soaking up sunshine, or maybe just 
loafing along. When that day comes, we’re 
going to enjoy making the best of outboard 
motors for them, to complete the fullness of 
their hours on the water — happy, restful, 


healing hours of boating — fishing. 


There Is No Substitute 
for 


JOHNSON 
_SEA HORSE 


DEALERSHIPS 
People who are interested 
in handling and servicing 
outboard motors after the 
war are invited to write 
us now—no matter what 
their location may be. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


1100 PERSHING ROAD 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 












Commando Tactics on Game 


EDITOR ECENTLY I have 
Outdoor Life: read several news- 

paper about 
game being killed in Alaska by our serv- 
ice men. One account had to do with a 
noncommissioned officer machine-gun- 
ning a 20-ft. Kodiak bear which, accord- 
ing to the soldier, absorbed nearly a full 
belt of cartridges before toppling over. 
Another story told of a 2-ton bear being 
blown up with a stick of dynamite by the 
crew of a Navy patrol boat. 

Machine guns and dynamite! What's 
happening to American sportsmanship? 
We're not at war with our wildlife, and 
such commando tactics are, to put it 
mildly, inexcusable. 

Let’s hope that the incidents were ex- 
ceptional or that the reports of how the 
bears were killed were as grossly exag- 
gerated as their size. True, the Kodiak is 


stories 





the largest carnivorous animal in the 
world—Ivan the Terrible, famous Alas- 
kan specimen that served as a model for 
the bronze statue that stands on the cam- 
pus of Brown University, stood 9 ft. high 
and weighed, it is estimated, 1,800 lb. But 
a 20-ft. bear ora 4,000-lb. one——-horse feath- 
ers!'—Charles Jackson, Boston, Mass 


Philadelphia’s ‘Fish House’’ 


EDITOR WANKIEST fishing 
Outdoor Life: club in Philadelphia 
is the historic “Fishing 
Company of the State of Schuylkill” 
popularly known as Fish House-—which 
was founded back in 1732 when Phila- 
delphia was still a small Quaker settle- 
ment. The club was organized as a minia- 
ture commonwealth of men who fished 
for the shad, rockfish, perch, and blue 
catfish which then abounded in the 
Schuylkill River. The 30 members—all 
representatives of the city’s leading fami- 
lies—are still called citizens, while the 
club officers bear titles like governor, 
counsellor, and secretary of state 
Until factory waste polluted the water, 
the Schuylkill was a famous shad river. 
William Penn, in one of his letters, men- 
tioned that 600 shad had been taken from 
it with one sweep of the seine. But even 
as early as 1896, the Pennsylvania Fish 


Af 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Commissioner reported that, “through 
dams and pollution, its glory in this re- 
spect has departed, and since 1830, as far 
as is known, not a fish of this species has 
returned to its waters.” 

For many years Fish House occupied a 
castlelike building on the slope of Wer- 
ner’s Hill, paying to William Werner, the 
owner of the land, an annual rental of 
three fresh sunfish. In 1887, after the 
club had ceased being a society of an- 
glers and was perpetuated by gourmets 
who gathered periodically to enjoy elab- 
orate seafood meals, the “castle” was 
floated on barges to a site on the Dela- 
ware. 

Even now, every Wednesday from May 
till October, the members, wearing white 
aprons and traditional broad-brimmed 
straw hats, gather at the club to prepare 
two marvelous meals and to whip up a 
bowl of famous Fish House Punch—from 
the recipe that was set down on paper by 
the club’s founders more than 200 years 
ro.—Jack Butler, Upper Darby, Pa. 


up 


Pigs Is Pigs—Not Boars 


EDITOR APT. MacMIL- 
Outdoor Life: LAN’S description 
of his “South Pacific 
Boar Hunt” in your April issue was ex- 
citing. But, as far as I can judge from 
the photos, those “boars” were really 
common domestic pigs which have been 
running wild for perhaps several genera- 
tions—-planters on many Pacific islands 
turn their pigs out to forage and to keep 
down the snake population. Th® struc- 
ture of a boar is entirely different from 
the animals shown. A boar’s head is one 
third or more of the length of the animal, 
and the front part of the body is higher 
than the rear, while the back is curved 
with a hump behind the head. The wild 
pigs are plenty tough, though, and they 
do lots of damage. In China they have 
been known to enter villages and steal 
and eat young children. 
I have shot more than 300 boars in 
Russia, Siberia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
France. I've also caught many and crated 











them for live shipment to preserves. I 
have hunted them on horseback with a 
lance, but so far have never killed the 
brutes with a 16-in. knife as some hunt- 
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ers do. This method requires the hunter 
to kneel and await the charging tusker, 
holding his knife in line with the ani- 
mal’s heart. If you’re planning a boar 
hunt, remember never to shoot one which 
is facing you. Wait till he shows his flank; 
then shoot below the ear. Fast-running 
boars continue their charges even after 
they are shot.—-Boris d’Adamovitch Leli- 
wa, Winchester, N. H. 


Why the Perch Float 


EDITOR .C. HEISTER'S let- 
Outdoor Life: ter in your March 

issue takes me back to 
when I used to fish that same hole on the 
South Fork of the Licking River in Ken- 
tucky. Here’s why you can ‘sometimes 
see big schools of perch floating idly 3 o1 
4 in. below the surface of that pool: A 
couple of miles downriver there’s a steel 
mill which pours slag into the water. This 
refuse seems to give off some sort of gas, 
evidenced on occasion by a film of sul- 
phur on the river. It affects the pool to 
the extent that the oxygen in the water 
rises to the top; and when that happens 





the fish do likewise. Another factor may 
be the impurities from a hog farm which 
are dumped into Three Mile Creek, a 
stream that enters the river above the 
fishing hole.-—Lawrence R. Rust, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Tragedy in the Woods 


EDITOR VERY onceina while 
Outdoor Life: we hear of some 

careless chap ruining 
a good gun by splitting the barrel, but a 
guardian angel usually protects such in- 
competents from personal injury. Not 
always, though. Last winter a trapper in 
Oneida County, Wis., found the frozen 
body of a hunter who had been missing 
for some time. One hundred feet from 
the body was a shattered shotgun. The 
burst barrel of the gun led to the belief 
that it had become filled with snow, and 
that the owner, mortally wounded by the 
blast which ripped the clogged barrel, 
was able to crawl only the 100 ft. before 
succumbing in the subzero weather. 
John Conroy, Danbury, Wis. 


Near Miss on Hunter’s Foot 


PEAKING of acci- 

dents with firearms, 
I almost lost my right 
foot through carelessness in handling a 
gun. When I was a boy my job was to 
keep the blackbirds out of our cherry 
One day I raised my .410 Iver 


} } 
blac n 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


orchard 
Johnson single-barrel to knock 
bird out of a tree. I had pulled the ham 
mer back and was about to shoot, when 
the critter disappeared among the leaves 
Neglecting to let the hammer down, and 
still holding my finger on the trigger, I 
started to sneak up on the bird I wa 
holding the gun in my right hand, thé 
barrel pointing down along my right leg 
My mind on the bird, I relaxed my grip 
on the gun just enough to let its weight 
fire it off The bullet made a hole in the 
grass 2 in. from my foot. You can bet 
that incident taught me always to lower 
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the hammer on a gun that lacks any 
other type of safeguard. I still feel weak 
when I think how I almost lost my foot, 
or at least several toes.—Walter S. Har- 
mon, Clemson, S. C 


Knows How to Catch Quarry Bass 


EDITOR | 2 miles from 
Outdoor Life my farm in Erie 

County, N. Y. there is 
a large quarry, and in it there are yellow 
pike, pickerel, Northern pike, and that 
fish so many of your readers are inter- 
ested in catching—dquarry bass. Now, I’ve 
caught these wary fellows, and here is one 
way, at least, of doing it: Ascertain the 
deepest part of the quarry, then, using 
two snelled hooks, and hellgramites for 
bait, adjust your bobber so that the sink- 
er (as light a one as possible) rests on 
the bottom. One hook should be attached 
to the line about 1 ft. above the sinker, 
the other about 1 ft. higher up so that 
the baits will be suspended both in the 
weeds and near their tops. The idea is to 
get your bait down where the bass are, 
and to quietly offer them a natural food 
in its natural surroundings.—Henry Mill- 
er, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Disarming the Public! 


EDITOR HAME on you, Ovrt- 
Outdoor Life poor Lire! Two or 
three times in the last 
several months you have published beau- 
tiful photographs of firearms collections. 
Don't you know that every one of us gun 
lovers who have seen them would like to 
own similar specimens? Don’t you know 
that some of us are likely to be inspired 
by your pictures to begin assembling 
such collections? Don’t you know that a 
lot of our boys in foreign service will get 
a start on a firearms collection through 
the Nazi and Jap guns they’ll pick up on 
the battlefields and bring home as souve- 
nirs? And don’t you know that such 
weapons imperil our future security? 

Who's crazy? Not this writer, I insist 
I'm merely repeating what the learned 
and eloquent Robert W. Kenney, attor- 
ney-general of California, told the Cali- 
fornia Sheriffs Association at Fresno a 
couple of days ago. 

A statement of the kind probably could 
be overlooked as merely silly if some nice 
oll lady made it at the meeting of a 
voman’s club, but when the head of the 
leg-l1 department of one of our great 
states presents it seriously to a group of 
law-enforcement officers, it cannot be 


taken lightly 
oe 
ZA 


Besides, in addressing the sheriffs, Ken- 
ney took down his hair and let them 
know exactly where he stood 

“Unless government officials take steps 
to check the bringing back of these dead- 
ly weapons,” he said, “our efforts of 50 
years in disarming the public may have 








prove d futile 

The italics are mine. This is the first 
time to my knowledge that any member 
of the antifirearms brotherhood has 
spoken openly of “disarming the public 
Hitherto they have always claimed that 
they merely wanted to disarm the crimi- 
nal 

I don’t know whether Kenney is a lone 


wolf or whether he speaks for a group 
that feels as he does. Anyway he offered 
the challenge, and it’s up to sportsmen, 
especially California sportsmen, to meet 
it. Take careful note of the name 
Robert W. Kenney. He’s dangerous 

Watch him Fight him Charles 
B. Evans, Cleveland, Ohio 


Stirring Scenery 


HESTER CHAT 

FIELD had some 
thing when he wrote 
that article about the Pacific Crest Trail 
System (“Free Pass to Paradise’) ir 
your March issue. That Stevens Pass 
country has some of the most stirring 
scenery in the United States. I should 
know, after working two years for the 
U. S. Forest Service in that ranger dis- 
trict. Incidentally, the name of that 
“nameless little pond 2 or 3 miles from 
the road” is Sally Jo Lake.—Pvt. George 
W. Smith, San Antonio, Tee. 
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LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 
-\ 4] THESE ARE 








EDITOR HIS communi 
Outdoor Life cationisprompt 

ed by a couple of 
items I encountered recently in my 
miscellaneous reading. 

The first was a picture story of a 
| fox drive in Ohio which appeared in 
Life Magazine. As presented, this was 
a brutal and indefensible spectacle 
a whole community, armed with clubs, 
moving in a gradually lessening circle 
until it had hemmed in a few foxes 
which were then beaten to death 
Moreover, the pictures showed little 
children savagely attacking the ani 
mals while their elders looked on in 
apparent satisfaction 

Letters from residents of Ohio 
which the magazine published in a 
later issue, stated that the more dis 
gusting photographs had been posed 
at the direction of the photographe1 
and did not fairly represent the details 
of the event. Even so, the fact re 
| mains that the drive did take place 
| and was planned and conducted by 
| so-called sportsmen. Just what rela 

tion such a demonstration bears to 
what I have been taught to call sport 
| I cannot see. Furthermore, it strikes 

me as being a most inefficient form of 
| predator control that requires the 

combined action of 500 or more pe! 
sons to destroy three or four small 
animals 

The second item on which I com 
ment is the report by a New York 
newspaper of a meeting of the West 
chester County Board of Superviso1 
at which citizens argued the pros and 
cons of permitting the hunting of deer 
in the county with bow and arrow 

If the newspaper account is accu 
rate, these proceedings were some 
thing rare, and the logic of the speak 
ers reminded me of a junior high 
school debating society getting down 
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Drivers, Archers, and Crackpots! 


Right Way to Fry Trout 


EDITOR HERE were a couple 
Outdoor Life of boners in F. E. 

Green’sinstructions for 
frying trout which appeared in your 
March issue. I've caught my share of 
native brook trout and eaten even more, 
but I wouldn't touch them fried in crack- 
er crumbs as he recommends. The right 
way to prepare trout, Brother Green, is 


HE FRIES 
HiS IN 

CRACKER 
CRUMBS! 










to roll em in a mixture of corn meal and 
flour (half and half), sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and fry in bacon fat until 
crisp and golden brown.—-Sam B. Parfitt, 
Elmira, N. ¥ 


to cases on the famous topic, Resolved: 
That Robert E. Lee was a greater 
general than U.S. Grant. 

A householder who wanted no ama- 
teur Robin Hoods shooting bucks in 
his backyard produced a six-foot bow 
and an arrow and made the statement 
that they constituted a dangerous 
weapon. A supervisor promptly fell 
over backward, chair and all, so I'd 
say that the gentleman proved his 
point without shooting 

A deputy game warden asserted that 
it was less crue! to kill deer with bow 
and arrow than by running into them 
with automobiles. There may be room 
for argument here, though I’m in- 
clined to credit the speaker with offer- 
ing a truth of the kind that Thomas 
Jefferson described as self-evident. 

A sportsman urged the bow-and- 
arrow season as a means of relieving 
the meat shortage. (My memory is 
that a grand total of one deer fell to 
the bowmen of the county the last 
time they were permitted to take the 
field.) 

An archer injected another serious 
and timely note by saying he and his 
kind needed practice against possible 
service as commandos. An enemy sen- 
tinel, he explained, is more silently 
killed with bow and arrow than with 
firearms 

Now there may seem to be little 
connection between a fox drive in 
Ohio and the desire of New York arch- 
ers to shoot deer. But it seems to me 
that while we sportsmen permit in- 
human demonstrations such as that 
drive, and intrust the presentation of 
our case at a public meeting to per 
sons who offer such puerile and ridic 
ulous drivel as the longbow boys of 
New York, we're making ourselves 
fair marks for the antifirearms fanat- 


ics, the our feathered friends” bri- 
rade, and the other enemies of sport 
whom we are wont to dismiss con- 


temptuously as “crackpots 

Crackpots, my foot! It’s we who are 
the crackpots when we give a publi- 
cation the chance to hold us up to the 
scorn of the nation or when we cannot 
address an official body with some 
semblance of dignity and common 
sense L. C. Shafter, New York, N. Y. 











was there by his side 





He was a thorn in their side... 
All morning long, his accurate mortar fire kept Listen, America . 
them from forming up, smashed their supply ’ , 
trucks, broke the spearhead of their attack... Open your hearts, wives and daughters! Open your 
pocketbooks, fathers! Give your blood, brothers 
So, they went all out to get him and sisters! Give your money... give your work! 
And finally, a sniper shot him. 
So the freedom you want 
Then they laid down a cross fire that was death to So the country you want... 
defy. | know . because one of our men tried. So the future you want... 
Will be there when we come back. 
and cry and call “‘Mom”’ again. 
° e ° 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 
engines for the Navy’s Vought Corsairs and Grumman 


But it was damned hard to lie there and hear him 
Hamilton Standard propellers for United 


like a kid who’d been hurt, he didn’t know just 
. . governors, binoculars, parts for ships 





our insides. 
stand 


call “‘Mom’’. 
how or why. 
And all we could do was just lie there . . . and — 
grind our teeth together and tighten our guts — as 
; .< 7 Nations bombers . 
because each time he cried ‘Mom it tore out jeeps, tanks and trucks ... readying production lines 
for Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted 
100% to winning this war . . . to speeding ' 
it any more, I got up the peace when our men will come back to 
their jobs and homes and even better futures 
than they had before . to the day when nag a 
we'll build for you an even finer Kelvinator, un See 
Corp.. Propeller 
Lrvision 


an even greater Nash! 


When 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


and ran.. 
And when they saw me coming and the Red Cross 
I put 
Kenosha- Milwaukee. DETROIT .Grand Rapids. Lansing 


couldn't 
band of the Medical Corps on my arm, they held 


down beside him. 


their fire until I knelt 
a syrette into his arm and then another, and he 
relaxed and his head fell back and his eyes were 
still wide but I could tell he thought his mother 





Give More Hours! 
Buy More War Bonds! 


Give More Blood! 
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SPORTSMENS MEW FRONTIER 
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“America's Burma Road," Army drivers called it. This sign post, 
about midway between New York and Tokyo, always gets attention 
































HE pros and cons of the value of the Alaska 


. 
‘ Highway will be debated for years to come, 
arguments will wax hot as to the choice of | 
a routes taken, the cost of construction, and the | 
ultimate peacetime value of this lonely stretch of 
zs some 1,500 miles of road through the wilderness 
What to expect—and what not to expect from the Peace River section of British Columbia 
; to Fairbanks, Alaska. But there is one point upon 
ae the way of fishing and hunting along which there can be but little argument with any- | 
one who has viewed the abundant wildlife existing 
. . Sey along the lower 500 miles at least, and that is that 
this 1,500-mile wilderness route when. it is the highway opened up a hunter's paradise. 
Sixteen months spent as a construction engineer 
opened to civilians. on the road’s lower stretches satisfied me that thou- 
sands of square miles within easy reach of the 
highway are abundantly populated with deer, 
| 


The author, who served on the job os a moose, caribou, mountain sheep, and goats, while 
small game and all manner of fur-bearing animals 


are common. A vast stretch of country, heretofore 


construction engineer and kept his eyes open, inhabited only by Indian tribes and a few scattered 
> trappers, it has seldom been visited by the big- 
here sets down his findings. . game hunter 


I need hardly add that the fishing-too is some- 

thing pretty special, particularly if you get a bit 

Want the low-down? This is it! back from the road. Still virtually unmolested and 
uneducated, the species to be had in streams and 

lakes all along the route run the gamut from 
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rainbows and Dolly Vardgfs, goldeyes and graylings 

and whitefish, lake trout/and Northern pike, down to 

the lowly sucker, for whom artificial lures seem to 
have a fatal fascinatioy. \ 

The spring break-up begins about May 1 along the 
Peace River and abofit a month later in the Yukon. 
Fishing is good from then until high water, which 
comes as the deep sn wW in the mountains melts. When 
the water clears again ab midsummer, angling is 
at its best and remains so until freeze-up. In the 
smaller lakes and streams the water is generally clear 
all season long. 

Today, of course, vacationists are barred from the 
highway. And even if inesreren to go there now 
what with rationing of foodyand gas, and the fact that 
certain stretches have yet td.be paved—would involve 
a lot of grief. But the time i.coming when the high- 
way will be officially opened texthe public, and the 
rank and file of the fishing and hun raternity will 
be more than welcome,, . 

Even then,»however-it won’t do te start out with 
wrong ideas. Some sportsmen seem to think that all 
they'll have to do is drive along until a bear or a 
moose or a caribou crosses the road, then jump out 
and shoot him and load his carcass on the fender 
Others expect to camp most anywhere along the road- 
side, on the assumption that big game will always be 
within easy walking distance. 

If they could talk to a reliable guide or outfitter 
they’d be set straight in a hurry. In the first place, 
some of the best game sections along the highway 
have already been set aside as wildlife sanctuaries 
For another thing, though construction workers used 
to see many an animal at first, the continual rumble 
of trucks and blasting has frightened most of them 
way into the bush, and it will take time for them to 
drift back to their old haunts. One chap tells of driv- 
ing along the highway almost from one end to the 
other, and sighting from the car window a total of 
only five game animals larger than a gopher. 

It’s not that wildlife is scarce—far from it. But the 
hunting will be hard and will require guides who know 
the country well, and can supply horses if need be 

Having made that point, let me repeat: The game 
is there! Take, for instance, the 500-mile stretch of 
country running north and west from Dawson Creek, 
B. C., where the highway begins. Its burns and mus- 

keg swamps, its lily-padded lakes, its 
Approximate rolling timber-clad hills make it a 
route of Alaska natural for moose. The number to be 
Highway is shown round in certain areas is truly aston- 
bytheheavyblack .... , et ak eias 
fine. Below, Army ishing. In the spring of 1943 it w as no 
trucks move north, ‘rick at all to take a short hike and 
loaded with vital See groups of wobbly-legged calves. 
materials of war They are dropped before the vegeta- 
tion has sprung up and are thus not 
too difficult to see, but one must not 
pick the spots where the going is easy. 
The moose in this country wage a 
never-ending battle for survival with 
wolves and coyotes, and when calving 
time comes around they usually pick 
a burn with acres of down timber 
crisscrossed so crazily that one won- 
ders how they evér move through it 
Move through it they do, however, 
with much crashing and bumping of 
knees. 

Hardly a camp but what had its pet 
moose when the road was pioneered 
in the spring of 1942. This practice 
was later discouraged, for few of the 
pets could be properly looked after 
Given adequate care, however, they 
seemed quite easy to raise and helped 
somewhat to relieve the boredom of 
lonely camp life. 

Many fine heads will be taken from 
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this country in the future, as is evi- 
denced by the massive sets of antlers 
one sees spiked to trappers’ cabins 
and the fine shed antlers picked up by 
construction workers along the high- 
way when clearing timber preliminary 
to grading operations. Dense growths 
of spruce, poplar, and willow make 
much of it a tough country to hunt, 
but the trophies to be had should be 
ample reward for the sportsmen will- 





ing to tackle it. 

One Sunday afternoon in the sum- 
mer of 1943 I had an opportunity to 
test the speed of a moose. While I 
was driving in a pick-up about fifty- 
five miles out from Fort St. John, a 
cow moose trotted onto the road 
ahead. Following fairly closely, I 
gradually increased speed up until the 
moose was moving steadily along in 
front of me at twenty-one miles an 
hour, much after the fashion of a good 
trotting horse. 

Crowded a bit harder, the moose then swung into a gallop 

twenty-six miles an hour, which seemed to be about her 
limit. If you have ever seen a long-legged trotting horse 
break pace and go into a gallop vu have a perfect picture 
of this moose, which was really picking them up and lay- 
ing them down. 

About this time an Army jeep came into sight over a 
slight rise. It was hard to tell which was more startled, the 
moose or the driver of the jeep. The moose veered off into 
the woods, and when I passed the jeep the driver’s mouth 
was hanging open and his eyes were bugged out. From the 
low seat of a jeep, I imagine that a moose thundering toward 
you would look pretty huge. This cow appeared to be three 
or four years old and was on a “fast track,” a well-packed 
stretch of sandstone-surfaced road. 

Timber wolves are a serious menace to all wild game in 
that northern wilderness. Of the moose seen hanging in 
various camps during the hunting seasons in 1942 and 1943, 
there were few that did not show scarred hind quarters 
where the wolves had worked on them. 

Once a construction crew was thrilled to see a pack of 
wolves pull down an exceptionally large cow early in the 
morning, just a few hundred feet from the road. The moose 
struggled across the road with a wolf hanging to each hind 
leg, but was so far gone that she fell almost immediately. 
The only rifle available—a .22—accounted for both wolves. 

Bears are especially numer- 
ous for a hundred miles north 
of Fort St. John. Black bears 
are by far the most prevalent, 
but there is the customary 
sprinkling of browns, including 
some beautiful specimens. Griz- 
zlies, for the most part, are 
deeper in the mountains. 

When camps had been well 
established, the bears would 
gather to work over the garbage 
dumps. Around some camps 
they were a considerable nui- 
sance and became as tame as if 
they’d been park reared. Most 
camps had their particular pet, 
usually an old she bear. A few 
bold souls, wanting’ to send an 
action picture to the home folks, 
would feed the brute’by hand; 
but many a city-reared con- 
struction man, caught off guard 
in some multiple-holer, sat there 
shivering long: after his im- 
mediate busigiess was finished, 
while a curious bear prowled 





The path through muskeg 
and timber called for a 
lot of fills. But plenty 








The home touch at an Army camp far from New York 
City's Great White Way. But even when civilian 
sportsmen arrive here they'll find no electric lights! as the Peace (near Fort St. 





outside and snuffied at the door. 

Early one evening, some 
twenty-five miles north of Fort 
St. John, a fellow engineer and 
I were flabbergasted to see a 
pure white black bear. He was 
right in the middle of the road, 
and we got within seventy 
yards before he went off into 
the bush. He had a particular- 
ly long, woolly-appearing coat 
and would make a fine trophy 
for some hunter. Yet one chap 
wanted to know, when we told 
him about it, what we'd really 
came upon: white bear, or 
“white mule”! 

Mule deer are native to the 
country traversed by the high- 
way, and in the rougher 
stretches bordering such rivers 


John), the Sikanni (115 miles 
north), and the Musqua (near Fort Nelson) you'll see some 
fine old bucks. But it is unlikely that the deer population 
will ever be\ very be very great, except where civilization 
has encroached and predatory wolves and coyotes have been 
thinned out. 

The first 400 miles of highway do not run through the 
mountains; so one must strike off to the rugged country 


‘farther-west for good sheep and goat hunting. However, 


from the Sikanni north these animals have been taken by 
hunters within fifteen miles of the highway. Caribou too 
have been noted from the Sikanni north. 

Containing only scattered Indians and few trappers, the 
country north of Fort St. John abounds with all manner of 
fur-bearing animals. Noted along the road were red, cross, 
black, and silver foxes, as well as martens, fishers, beavers, 
and muskrats. In the winter of 1942-43 pelts of lynxes, 
bobcats, minks, and wolverenes were also noted in Indian 
camps. The pelts of many small red squirrels are taken 
each winter, and although they sell for little the carcasses 
make good trapline bait, as well as food for both man and 
dog. As one trapper stated, preparing the pelts helps while 
away the long winter evenings, and it is no extra work to 
gather therm along the trapline. 

The comparative abundance of the various fur bearers 
forty years ago can be noted from the records of the fur 
bought at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Fort St. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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HE bakery truck bounced like a 
loose bowlder down the mountain 
road to Fishbucket Eddy. Two 
fly rods projected from the cab, 

and inside the Old Master and I clung 

like leeches until the loose-jointed vehi- 
cle shuddered to a stop in front of the 
only store for miles around. 

By prearrangement the baker had 
picked us up at our camp on the Alle- 
gheny River, in Pennsylvania, and 
hauled us five miles upstream to Fish- 
bucket Eddy. We planned to wade and 
fish down to camp that day, looking 
for new worlds of smallmouth bass to 
conquer. 

It was still early. Fog the color of 
gray canvas had closed in over the 
river valley. As the Old Master and I 
swarmed down the bank to the water 
the fog began to whiten. The sun was 
sliding toward the top of the eastern 
ridge. We slipped into the water at the 
tail of Fishbucket Eddy. There the 
river whispered deep and green over 
the gravel bottom, picking up speed for 
its plunge down the wide rock-lined 
rife. Plumes of mist rose from the 
stream. A _ great blue heron, flying 
blind, almost made a crash landing near 
the Old Master but sheered off and 
disappeared with a raucous cry. 

The new sun burned a hole in the 
mist, and it began to thin away. Across 
the river a high green ridge shouldered 
up out of the water, but on our side a 
narrow bottom land permitted the river 
to spread itself, and we were able to 
wade well out. 

“Not much cover here,” remarked 
the Old Master as he slid his waders 
over the loose 
gravel. 

“‘No,’’ I said, 
“but look at the 
crawfish sign.”’ I 
pointed to the 
numerous patches 
of clean sand and 
pebbles where 
river crabs had 


| set the hook, and 
the fish skimmed the 
surface in a lather 
of foam. “Hey, pard- 
ner," | yelled, “here 
is a fish!’ And it was 








burrowed under the larger stones. ‘‘This curre 


part of the eddy may be a good feeding hook 
ground.” cast 
It was. From the bait box at his belt are ] 
the Old Master selected a hellgramite, Old ] 
or dobson-fly nymph, slipped a hook 
under its collar, and worked his line I 
out. The bait sailed forty feet, to land | 
at the edge of the main channel. The good 
current seized it and swept it down- be ht 
stream in a big arc. The hellgramite close 
tumbled among the stones which lined and 
the main artery of the river. But it the s 
didn’t tumble far. A two-pound small- Old 
mouth slammed it viciously and rocketed swirl 
into the air. wav 
“Thar she blows,” yelled the Old each 
Master, his feet planted wide on the Th 
river bottom. my 
His rod vibrated like a snake’s tongue sava 
as the sturdy bass threw its weight meas 
around. I waded down and netted the inch 
fish for him. I wanted to inspect our the 
first Fishbucket bass. Although only tion. 
fifteen inches long, it was broad and squa 
thick of body and had the weight of a “ON 
more mature bass. “vou 
“Not bad for a starter,” said the Old «“y 
Master as he hefted his catch. serv: 
“Step aside,” I rejoined, “and I'll bass 
show you a real fish.” ten 
ind 
HE Old Master waded off downriver lists 
laughing. I stood in the spot he haa Se 
vacated and flicked my hellgramite out vest 
to the current’s edge. The bait had vral 
scarcely entered the water before a box 
smallmouth darted from the green ail 
depths and slashed at it. I saw the cast 
gleam of his broad body as he rolled the 
near the surface and dived with the swu 
hellgramite between his jaws. few 
The slack line slithered through the “ey 
guides of my fly rod with a sharp hiss, rock 
and I set the hook firmly. The bass to t 
skated over the surface in a lather of “66 
foam. As I shortened line on him, he it Ic 
charged toward me. The line went slack I 
but tightened again when the fish tip, 
whizzed out into the river. There the tich 


push of the current and the pull of the sud 
rod soon brought him to net. I grinned 
as I measured the smallmouth. 


“Hey, pardner,’”’ I yelled at the Old The 
Master, “here is a fish!” f pr 
“How big?” he asked skeptically. helle 
“Tops yours by two inches and must most 
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easily weigh a pound more,” I replied. 

“Sir,” said the Old Master, waving 
his fly rod on high, “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” 

He worked the water carefully, often 
making exceptionally long casts to get 
his bait out into the “hot spots” in the 
current. <A _ hellgramite, if properly 
hooked under its hard collar, can be 
cast almost as a fly. Even false casts 
are possible if made smoothly, as the 
Old Master was already demonstrating. 


E CAUGHT and released one small 

bass before tying into another 
good one. This smallmouth refused to 
be hurried out of his element. He clung 
close to the bottom rocks in midstream 
and bored with steady power through 
the strong green current. Each time the 
Old Master worked him in he would 
swirl near the surface and batter his 
way back toward midstream—that is, 
each time but the last. 

The Old Master yelled for me and 
my net, and I lifted four pounds of 
savage smallmouth out of the river. He 
measured a fraction more than eighteen 
inches—not large as bass go but, like 
the others, in exceptionally fine condi- 
tion. He was built like a wrestler 
squat, thick-necked, and muscular. 

“Now,” grinned the Old Master, 
“you’ve got something to work up to.” 

“T’ll bet you two bits,” I said con- 
servatively, “that I can take a bigger 
bass within the next 
ten casts. Step back 
and watch from a safe 
distance.” 

Selecting the big- 
gest, toughest hell- 
gramite in my bait 
box, I slipped my hook 
under its collar and 
cast it far out into 
the current. My line 
swung downriver a 
few yards and stopped. 

“I’m hung up on a 
rock again,” I groaned 
to the Old Master. 

“See if you can snap 
it loose,” he said. 

I lowered my rod 
tip, jerked the line 
tight, and released it 
suddenly so that it 


The beauty of it is that, 
if properly hooked, a live 
hellgramite can be cast al- 
most as smoothly as a fly 
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But it 
kept on going out. It never stopped. 
It hissed through the guides faster and 
faster. 

“Did your hook work loose?” 
the Old Master. 

As he spoke, a bass broke water in 
midstream. Once, twice, three times 
the fish hurtled into the air and hit the 
river with a heavy splash. 

“There’s your answer,” I said breath- 
lessly. 

There was something deliberate and 
unhurried about this smallmouth, He 
plunged straight across the river as if 
he knew where he was going. Then he 
circled upstream, swimming with amaz- 
ing strength against both the strong 
current and the vibrating rod. Gradual- 
ly the relentless pressure of the bamboo 
brought him into the quieter waters off 
the edge of the current. There he stub- 
bornly bored upstream again close to 
the river bottom. 

I recovered some line when he turned 
and floated down toward the Old Master 
and myself, but the sight of us sent him 
boiling out into the river again. Twice 
more he left the water, beating the sur- 
face with great sweeps of his tail. Then, 
suddenly, he was licked. He came quiet- 
ly on his side into the waiting net 

My tape showed twenty inches. 

As if anxious to change the subject, 
my pardner squinted at the sun, which 

(Continued on page 70) 


snapped out through the guides. 


asked 






From Fishbucket Eddy to 
Coldwater Charlie’s; or, 
a day in the life of two 
Pennsylvania anglers that 
had its attractions, chief 


of which were smallmouths! 


Hellgramites for bait: 
first you catch them, 
then you hook ‘em on 
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By JOE MEARS 


UCKS did so much damage in 
the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia last winter that truck and 
grain farmers faced huge crop 
The regular duck-shooting sea- 

over, but the ducks 

stayed on. So, in an effort to avert fur- 
ther loss, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 

Service issued a community permit al- 

lowing the shooting of widgeons and 

pintails, under certain restriction, from 

January 1 to February 10. 

This undoubtedly well-intentioned ac- 
tion by the federal agency responsible 
for the management of our migratory 
waterfowl resulted in a grimly ludi- 
crous situation. Much name-calling and 
arm-waving followed, and at the end, 
farmers, duck hunters, and conserva- 
tionists were equally dissatisfied. The 
only point on which all factions agree 


losses. 
son was almost 
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is that the effort 
to curb duck dep- 
redation came 
close to being a 
100 percent flop. 
The farmers es- 
timate that  be- 
cause of the ducks they lost between 
$300,000 and $500,000. About 7,000 
ducks were killed, but this futile slaugh- 
ter hadn’t saved the crops and scarcely 
had dented the immense flocks. When 
the abortive blitz sputtered out there 
still were so many ducks around that 
a federal game agent estimated one 
concentration of pintails he saw on the 
near-by Salton Sea refuge at half a 
million birds! 

This unsuccessful emergency effort 
certainly didn’t solve the tough double- 
barrel problem: protecting farms against 
excessive crop loss, and at the same 
time maintaining our waterfowl popula- 
tion at its present high level against 
expected postwar seasons of tremen- 
dously heavy shooting. But the inci- 
dent did serve a good purpose by focus- 
ing the attention of sportsmen, conser- 
vationists, farmers, and federal and 
state game authorities on a problem 
which under wartime conditions may 
become bothersome and even serious in 
many parts of the country. 

Duck damage is an old story in Cali- 
fornia’s great valleys—-the Sacramento, 


' 





Hungry pintails and widgeons by the thousands ravaged whole fields of 
produce in the Imperial Valley. Estimated loss: 


$300,000 to $500,000 


the San Joaquin, and the Imperial 
which for centuries have been the win- 
ter home of geese and ducks using the 
Pacific flyway. It is man-changed con- 
ditions that have turned the ducks into 
crop robbers. Most of the swamps that 
once formed the valley floors have been 
drained and turned into farmland 
planted with crops which are as good 
duck food as the natural food they have 
replaced. Even in the dark days of 
waterfowl scarcity a decade or so ago 
ducks did some local crop damage in 
these rich valleys. Now that sports- 
man-financed conservation has brought 
the flights back to something like their 
former magnitude they naturally are 
doing greater damage. 

Other sections of the country have 
their duck troubles too. For many 
years growers of turnip and cabbags 
seed on Skagit Flat, near Puget Sound 
in Washington, have suffered consider- 
able damage from widgeons, but losses 
have been kept down by permitting seed 
growers to drive the ducks out of their 
fields, and to shoot them if they came 
back. Last winter, with vegetable seeds 
in great wartime demand, the Fish an 
Wildlife Service permitted the shoot 
ing of ducks from December 25 t 
March 15. As no complaints have beer 
received from either farmers or sports 
men, it is assumed that this contro 
measure worked out satisfactorily. 
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consulted. 


Don’t overlook this ‘‘how not to do it’’ ac- 
count! It makes lively reading; and besides, . 
your part of the country may have a similar 
problem on its hands before long. 





A. W. Elder, game-management agent ot the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, checks the bag of three night hunters who had luck 


Although the Imperial Valley and 
Skagit Flat duck-shooting permits were 
the only ones issued last winter, several 
other parts of the country have suffered 
from duck depredations in recent years. 
In northeastern Colorado, where ranch- 
ers leave their corn unharvested until 
they need it to feed stock in the win- 
ter, ducks have been damaging crops 
for many years, and in the winter of 
1942-43 a community hunting permit 
was issued to control the situation. In 
some sections of Oklahoma there al- 
ways is duck trouble when the Kafir 
corn matures late and the waterfowl 
migrate early. Ducks often do serious 
crop damage in North Dakota. So far, 
few complaints of duck damage have 
come from the Mississippi Valley, and 
the only recent one from the East was 
provoked two years ago when Canada 
geese ravaged crops on the James Riv- 
er in Virginia. 

But if the war is prolonged, and wat- 


erfowl shooting continues to be light 
for several successive seasons, ducks 
may increase to such numbers that 


their natural food supply will become 
nsufficient. In that event sections of 
the country now immune from duck 
lamage may have to face the problem 
f protecting their crops. What, then, 
an we learn from last winter’s Cali- 
fornia duck farce? 

Last fall conditions in the Imperial 
Valley were decidedly unusual. Exces- 


Sive rains had delayed the harvest of 
the lettuce and grain crops. 


The water- 
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TO ALL DUCK HUNTERS 


Even the most enthusiastic gunner must 
admit that when waterfowl play hob with 
crops, it’s time for drastic action. That situa- 
tion arose in the Imperial Valley a few months 
ago, but the emergency measures taken were 
a flop—partly because sportsmen weren't 





fowl migration, unusu- 
ally late elsewhere, was 
unusually early on the 
Pacific flyway, and there 
were more ducks than 
anyone except the old- 
timers ever had seen. 
Shotgun shells were 
hard to come by and gasoline was re- 
stricted, so the regular open season 
ended with a subnormal kill. The 
farmers really took a beating, suffer- 
ing double or triple the duck damage of 
other years. When, in late December, 
there was a heavy influx of belated birds 
into the valley a howl rose from farm- 
ers, businessmen, and chambers of com- 
merce. 


That howl was so loud that it was 
heard in Washington. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service ordered its Pacific 


Coast regional director, Leo. L. Laythe, 
and its game-management agent for 
southern California, A. W. Elder, to the 
valley to study the situation and make 
recommendations for action. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
learned from experience that the most 
effective way to large numbers 
of waterfowl out of a district is to herd 
them with low-flying planes—the hedge 
hoppers scare the birds so thoroughly 
that they don’t come back that year. 
But the Imperial Valley is close to the 
Mexican border, and airplanes would 
have driven the ducks into an important 
Mexican agricultural district. 

Placing large revolving lights in duck- 
threatened fields is another method 
which the Service has found effective 
although some farmers assert that after 
a few nights the ducks become accus- 
tomed to the flashing beacons and like 
them because they give them light by 
which to pick out the best places to 
feed. Be that as it may, revolving 


move 



















lights couldn't be used in this emer- 
gency because the Imperial Valley is 
in a military area and the Army 


wouldn't stand for them. 

Airplane herding and flashing lights 
being impracticable, Laythe recom- 
mended issuance of a community per- 
mit to shoot pintails and widgeons, the 
ducks which were doing most of the 
damage, from January 1 to February 
10. He added that this shooting was 
to protect the crops and not to provide 
sportsmen with additional duck shoot- 
ing. For that reason, he said, he had not 
consulted with any sportsmen’s groups, 
and had based his recommendation on 
information obtained only from growers. 

So the community duck-killing permit 
was authorized and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service issued regulations to govern 
the shooting. Pintails and widgeons 
were to be killed only while damaging 
harvested or unharvested crops. Shoot- 
ing from blinds and the use of decoys, 
traps, and similar devices were 
prohibited. Duck stamps were required 
of all shooters more than sixteen years 
old, unless they were resident owners, 
tenants, or share croppers. The ducks 
taken could be used for food, in Califor- 
nia, by the person who had killed them, 
or they could be given to hospitals or 
other charitable institutions; they were 
not to be wasted; they could be pos- 
until March 10. 

Undoubtedly the authorities made a 
mistake in not giving the whole story 
to the newspapers. If this had been 
done sportsmen would have understood 
from the first the purpose of the ex- 
tended duck season. But most sports- 
men heard about it through rumors of 
night shooters “‘sluicing”’ scores of ducks 
on fields and of game hogs returning 
to the big cities with their cars loaded 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Armed with rifles and shotguns, the army of hunters fanned out across the meadow 


oe RE THERE any really dangerous 

animals in the immediate vi- 

cinity of the lodge?’’ The 

speaker, a young woman from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, had just 
come into the Bonaparte to contact 
some of the colorful Kamloops trout 
which abound in the muskeg lakes. Not 
a little bewildered by the bush country, 
she asked the expected question of P. E. 
Wilson, owner of the lodge. 

“Dangerous animals?” Wilson could 
joke about anything. “Well, we have 
bull moose around here that will go 
nearly 1,500 pounds. We have black 
bears and an occasional grizzly. And 
we have cougars, lynxes, coyotes, and a 
few timber wolves. But the only critter 
you've got to look out for while you’re 
fishing around this ranch is Old Joe, the 
bull.” 

“Moose ?” 

““No-—just plain, ornery he-cow,”’ Wil- 
son emphasized. “He breaks holes in 
our fences as fast as we can fix ‘em. 
He runs teams off the road and has 
banged up a car or two. Most of the 
hands around here have looked down at 
Old Joe from the branches of a tree. 
Seems to get meaner every day, and if 
he doesn’t snap out of it Ever eat 
bull tenderloin ?”’ 

I don’t think Wilson's quip was ap- 
preciated by the girl, but the men 
around the great fireplace got quite a 
kick out of the’ incident. I had been at 
the lodge five days myselh, and although 
I had heard about the big bull, not 
until now had I realized that, despite 
Wilson’s light talk, Old Joe actually 
had become a problem. 


To begin with, the bull was a de- 
scendant of half-wild range cattle. Al- 
though credited to Wilson’s original 


stock, the bull at one time or another 
had been seen on every ranch on the 
plateau where there were cows. Hav- 
ing the largest stock, as well as the 
largest supply of hay, Wilson's place 
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became Old Joe’s hangout, although he 
preferred to bed down back in the woods 
like a wild animal. 

Old Joe had scars from head to 
rump, from contacts with fences, tim- 
ber snags, automobiles, and pitchforks, 
and buckshot thrown by some incensed 
rancher had raised lumps on his sides. 
One woodsman claimed that the bull 
also bore scars that had been inflicted 
by moose antlers. So all in all, Old Joe 
was as ornery a he-cow as ever pawed 
a meadow. 

Always he had been left severely 
alone on Wilson’s ranch, being accepted 
as a mild and occasional hazard. No 
one actually had been injured by the 
bull, except by way of dignity, but 
Wilson knew there was bound to be a 
first time; and with his cash customers 
in the field the problem took on a new 
aspect. 

We were discussing the matter in the 
lodge kitchen when out of the twilight 
stalked Tish, a half-Indian haying hand 

wet to the chest and obviously in a 
bad mood. 

“Been swimming on company time, 
Tish ?”’ the boss asked lightly. 
The boy didn’t smile. “I 

said bluntly. 


quit,” he 





HE-COW ON THE 
hMPAGE 





“What's the trouble?” asked Wilsor 

“That damn bull! He ran me into th 
creek, and I had to wade clear to th: 
bridge beyond the fence before I could 
get out. If I’d had a gun Id of killed 
that son of a cow!” 

“Get yourself a hot bath, boy,” Wil- 
son suggested, “and we'll talk about 
your quitting in the morning. Only a 
few days of haying left, you know.” 

After Tish had left, the boss turned 
to several of us who were at the lodge 
primarily to hunt. “Why don’t some of 
you men go bird hunting tomorrow?” 

“Ducks or grouse?” someone asked 

“Ducks or grouse, squirrels or rab- 
bits,” returned Wilson. “I want some- 
one to drive some shot into Old Joe 
Maybe we can scare him out of the 
neighborhood.” 

The following morning half a dozen 
of us were afield with,scatterguns. By 
early afternoon we were back at the 
lodge with both grouse and mallards 
Two hunters had seen Old Joe and 
stung him with No. 5’s at seventy-five 
yards. 

“Tough-hided brute,”’ Wilson observed 
“Probably thought he was stung by a 
flock of mosquitoes.” 

“At least he high-tailed it into the 
tall timber,” said one gunner hopefully 

But our hopes were short lived. The 
Vancouver girl and a guide had left 
early that morning on foot for a trout 
lake perhaps a mile distant, but it was 
after dark when they got back. The 
girl bore scratches on her hands and 
face, her clothing was snagged in 
several places—and she was not laugh- 
ing. 

“We've been up a tree for nearly four 
hours,” the guide explained. 

“Old Joe?” 

“Yes, it was a pretty close call, too 

The young woman spoke up. “I’m 


Old Joe ran Tish clear into the creek, and he didn't like it 
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It may not be exactly sporting, but when 

a bull gets too ornery for words he’s got 

to be cured — or he’ll spoil all the fun 
By NEIL FROST 


sorry, Mr. Wilson, but I’m afraid I must 
be leaving tomorrow.” 

“Don’t blame you a bit,’’ the boss 
agreed. “But, miss, I promise you that 
by tomorrow night this ranch will be 
perfectly safe for everyone concerned.” 

A little later Wilson called all hands, 
guides, and male hunters together. ‘“‘No 
work tomorrow,” he announced easily. 
“We're all going hunting, and you won't 
need a license either. Old Joe’s got to 
go. If he hangs around here some- 
body’s going to get hurt, or worse. 
Looks like it’s either that bull or my 
guests and help—-and I don't intend to 
go out of business.”’ 

Among us we had seven or eight 
moderately heavy rifles, as well as 
several .22’s and shotguns. At that 
there weren’t enough arms to go 
around, when we gathered in the morn- 
ing, so the boss wound up with a pitch- 
fork. He had given his own rifle, a 
.30/30 carbine, to Tish, the hand who 
had threatened to quit. 

“T’ll play dog for you fellows,” Wil- 
son said in his usual light manner. 
“Joe’s just smart enough to try to hide 
when he sees this young army go into 
action.” 

From the broad lodge porch 
the hay meadow broadened out 
to the north. Except along the 
willow-flanked creek, visibility 
was good. Hunters fanned out 
across the meadow and disap- 
peared in the surrounding woods. 
[I hung back until Wilson started 
out, with Tish and a guide, for 
the rolling country back of the 
lodge. If there was to be a duel 
between hayfork and horns I 
wanted to be on hand. 

This strange hunt could hard- 
ly be classed as a sporting affair. 
Still, it had an interesting slant, 
is always is the case when you 
stalk a dangerous animal. Twice 
breaking brush had me tensed, 
but both times it turned out to 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
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be Wilson, who was keeping his promise 
to ‘dog’ through brush pockets where 
the bull might be hiding. 

After a bit I sat down on a rocky 
hill overlooking a rambling flat where 
good feed, shade, and shallow potholes 
gave comfort to range cattle. Today 
the cows were on the big meadow, but 
Wilson thought Old Joe might be some- 
where on the flat, for it wasn't far from 
the spot where the girl from Vancouver 
and her guide had been treed the eve- 
ning before. 

To the west I finally spotted Tish, 
and I was fairly certain the guide was 
east of my position. Then, seeing some- 
thing move among the pothole willows, 
I figured it was Wilson again, and left 
my lookout to take my place in the 
skirmish line. 

The first indication I had that things 
were about to happen was a shouted 
warning from the boss; who must have 
been 150 yards away. Next I glimpsed 
a brown and white animal. Was it Old 
Joe, or just a stray cow? As I hurried 


forward there came a series of snorts. 
That meant the bull, and in a bad mood. 
Wilson was yelling like an Indian now: 
























“Shoot ‘im!"” But from where TI was I 
could see neither man nor beast. 

Fearing that Wilson might be in a 
bad spot, I started running. Then a 
shot sounded, and a second. I hesitated, 
not wishing to reach the scene of action 
while lead was flying. However, there 
were no further fireworks, so after 
shouting and receiving an answer from 
Wilson I hiked toward the sound of 
his voice 

I found him and Tish standing beside 
the carcass of the bull. Tish had 
downed it with a .30/30. He was smil- 
ing triumphantly, evidently considering 
himself amply revenged for the in- 
dignity he had suffered from Old Joe. 

“And where,” I asked Wilson, “were 
you during the shooting?” 

“See this little jack pine?” he re- 
plied. ‘Well, I was up that big fir over 
there.” 

Such was the passing of Old Joe. No, 
Tish didn't quit his job; and the girl 
from Vancouver stayed on at the lodge 
a couple of weeks. Most of us tried bull 
steak—-once—-and decided Old Joe never 
was meant for the grill. However, the 
ingenious ranch cook resorted to pres- 
sure cooking and canned two cases of 
meat. The shelf on which these jars 
were placed bore the sentimental label 
DEDICATED TO OLD JOF. 

Several neighboring Indians also used 
their knives on the bull and went away 
with a good supply of jerky. After 
everybody got through with it, I don’t 
believe there was enough left of the 
carcass for coyote bait. 


Where three's a crowd: 
The girl who'd come to 
the ledge to fish; the 
juide; and the beast 
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We all had pet theories as to which plugs were best for the Lake Henshaw largemouths 


HEN Paul and Bob putt- 

putted out of the semidark- 

ness with two inches of wa- 

ter in the bottom of the boat 
and excitement in their voices, I knew 
that something unusual had happened 
on Henshaw Lake where you'll find 
about as good fishing as there is in our 
part of California. Then, when they 
began jabbering about how they had 
hooked—and lost—an extra-big large- 
mouth bass I had a sudden sinking feel- 
ing that they had encountered the fish 
I had named Gibraltar Joe. 

“Bob hooked into him right out in the 
middle of the lake,’’ Paul told me. “You 
know that small group of jutting rocks 
about halfway between Monkey Island 
and the dam? Well, the wind got so 
strong over near the point that we de- 
cided to try the sheltered west shore. 
Then, just as we were passing the 
rocks, Bob tossed his 
plug; and that bass 
darn near jerked the 
rod out of his hands. 
He managed to hold 
on, even though I 
couldn't keep the old 
scow off the rocks 
without opening up 
the throttle as it 
was, we bumped once 
and opened up a seam. 
Anyway, the bass 
came out of the water 
a couple of times. 
Then while I was try- 
ing to maneuver, he 
went around the cor- 







’ 


managed to saw the line clean in two.’ 

“Yeah,” Bob cut in, “and took my 
best plug along with him. You know 
that green-scale underwater wobbler I 
had? But we'll get it back. We're go- 
ing to hit for those rocks first thing in 
the morning—soon as the water is 
quiet.” 

I mumbled something, I don’t remem- 
ber what, as I helped carry the gear up 
the landing. My mind was spinning be- 
cause I knew then that they had hooked 
my fish. I figured that Joe was mine 
because I had tied into him—and named 
him—the day before. Jack, who had 
come down to meet us and had heard 
the tail end of the story, looked at me 
with a question in his eyes. 

You see, practically the same weath- 
er condition had forced Jack and me, 
in an outboard-powered canoe, to seek 
sheltered water the day before. And, 









as we had passed those very same 
rocks, I had tossed a red-and-white 
midget plug at the base of a big bowl- 
der. It was shaped like a miniature 
Rock of Gibraltar—one face sheared 
off, the rest rounded and tapered. Jack, 
who was at the tiller, turned the craft’s 
nose so that we were broadside to the 
wind. He thought I wanted to try the 
spot again, and I’d just opened my 
mouth to tell him to go ahead, when I 
got a strike. It felt as though some- 
one had tied a flatiron to the end of my 
line and thrown it into the lake. Straight 
down the fish went, in at least thirty 
feet of water. 

Jack was having plenty of trouble 
handling the light canoe and we were 
rapidly being blown on the rocks. I 
yelled something about sheering off, so 
he jerked the steering handle and gave 
her full throttle. We whipped clear 
around, and before I could do anything 
about it the line fouled in the prop 
and Joe was gone! We blamed near 
foundered on Little Gibraltar, too. It 
sure was a nasty place to fish. 

“I’m sorry I was so clumsy,” Jack 
had said. ‘“Let’s come back here to- 
morrow, when it’s nice and quiet, and 
take that big devil.” 

We had tried to be nonchalant about 
































ner of the rock and 





Without knowing it, Paul 
and Bob had been trying 
for my very special bass 
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fool, but if ever a bass 


was misnamed it was Joe! 


our fishing when we got back to camp. 
I don’t think either Paul or Bob had an 
inkling that we had a big secret, but 
the next day we did have a tough time 
breaking away by ourselves for some 
early angling. 

The rocks were a beautiful calm spot 
that morning. Jack insisted that I take 
first crack at Gibraltar Joe because, he 
said, it was really my fish. But Joe 
wasn’t feeding on the surface; in fact, 
he didn’t seem to be feeding at all. Ac- 
tually, it was a mighty unlikely-look- 
ing spot for largemouths. Just a pile 
of bowlders out in the middle of the 
lake—no weeds or pads or mud. Only 
rocks and deep water. Maybe Joe had 
a little smallmouth blood in his an- 
cestry. 

I cast the tiny plug—a duplicate of 
the one I’d lost—three times without 
feeling anything that might have been 
a strike. On the fourth try I sensed 
a slight bump. I snapped back with 
the rod but felt only the accentuated 
wiggle of the plug, protesting at being 
drawn through the water so fast. 

We made three complete circles of 
the rocks. We cast in the pockets, espe- 
cially in the spot where Joe had first 
hit. Either Joe was out visiting or he 
had taken on the mood of the water 
around him. I wanted to believe this 
that in the quiet of early morning Big 
Joe was quiet too. But tkat as the 
waves grew in sound and fury Joe’s 
mood kept pace until, at the height of 
the afternoon wind, he was as fighting 
mad as the whitecaps which crashed 
over his rocky abode. 

So Jack and I didn't say much as 
Paul and Bob made plans to take Joe 
the next day. They didn’t know it, but 
we had designs on Joe too. 


EXT morning Jack spent some time 
N wading the shore with his beloved 
fly rod and popping bugs. I nosed up 
and down the long bay with a floating 
injured minnow. sut my casts were 
perfunctory, without interest. I kept 
seeing Joe out at the end of Bob's line, 
leaping and fighting. I didn’t think Joe 
would hit in the morning, but you can't 
always tell about a bass—especially one 
which acts different, like Joe 

We were to meet at the point for 
lunch. Jack and I were waiting as Bob 
piloted the boat in to a landing. 

“Any luck?” Jack called. 

Bob held u» a string of small bass. 
‘Naw,” he groaned, and beached on the 
sand of the point. “We plugged the 
rock hole for almost an hour, but that 
big rascal wouldn’t hit. Maybe he got 
tired of lugging that lure of mine 
iround and went over to have the fish 
ioctor remove it.” 

I laughed and my heart was light 
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The lunker was a fightin’ 





again. Strangely 
enough, I wasn’t 
too much _inter- 
ested in the lunch. 
My mind was so 
centered on Gi- 
braltar Joe that 
all else was un- 
important. And, 
for the first time, 
I wished for the 
wind to come up 

a heavy, violent 
wind that would 
lash the lake wa- 
ters into white 
foam so that Joe 
would be ready to 
strike. 

‘*Come on, 
Jack,” I said. ‘‘We've got some fishin’ 
to do this afternoon.”’ 

Back at the dock I sought out the 
boatman “IT want that big boat and 
big motor now,’ I said. ‘We'll be back 
in a couple of hours.” 

I pulled on the rope and the powerful 
outboard thundered its reply. Jack of- 
fered to take over, but I said no. 

“You take the rod, I'll man the boat, 
and we'll both claim the credit.”’ 

Jack grunted and seemed satisfied 
The heavy twenty-foot craft quartered 
into the wind for a few minutes, and 
then we saw the rocks that marked 
Joe’s domain. About fifty yards to the 
windward of the bowlders I throttled 
down so there was just enough power to 
hold us steady. Then I checked the 
position of the lever, and eased it off so 
we would gradually drift downwind. 

Jack was facing me, rod ready, and 
staring hard at the waves as they piled 
over the rocks. Keeping my eyes fast 
on the bow, I sensed that Jack had 
raised his arm for a cast. That was 
the agreed signal, so I set the throttle 
to hold without a drift. 

I was watching the tip of the rod 
with one eye and the boat with the 
other when Joe exploded. The rod 
leaped like an arrow from a heavy bow 
and the sudden dive tore the reel han- 
dle from Jack’s shaking hands. He was 
calling the reel all kinds of names in a 
loud voice when he finally gained con- 
trol. The light bamboo danced and 
bent, twice, going clear under water 
as Joe made a savage rush. I knew it 
was Joe; no other bass in the lake had 
such spirit. 

Then, above the roar of the wind and 
slapping whitecaps, I heard Joe crack 
back in the water after a giant leap. 
Not once, but five times. But Jack had 
the reel under control now, and Joe 
stayed right with us. 

“John! We're about to hit!” 
yelled. 


Gently | removed the 
tiny plug from Joe's 
great, gaping mouth 


Jack 


The cleaning rack where 
Jack made his startling 
discovery about old Joe 


I glanced over my _ shoulder The 
rocks were not more than four feet 
iway. I opened the gas needle slightly, 
and in a few seconds Jack’s nod told 
me we were away from the sharp ob- 
stacles. 

Joe was boring now; just as though 
he knew that deep water was the only 
choice left. His great strength was 
waning, his broad tail driving against 
the strain of the rod. For an instant 
I thought I saw Bob's plug still in his 
mouth, but as he turned on his side 
there was only the tiny lure at the end 
of Jack’s line. I slipped the net under, 
but there was no final splurge, no last- 
minute attempt to get free. Gibraltar 
Joe had given all he had. 

Paul, Bob, and the boatman met us at 
the dock. “Is that my fish, John?” Bob 
questioned “Is that the baby that 
swiped my plug \ 

“That’s Gibraltar Joe,” I said. ‘Not 
largemouth in southern 
California, but a mighty good fish.” 

I busied myself in the galley while 
Jack went to the cleaning rack to pre- 
pare Joe for the pan. Shortly he came 
back with enough sweet, white fillets 
to feed four hungry men. 

After we had eaten our fill of that 
marvelous fish I patted my protruding 
stomach and said, “A fitting end for a 
fighting’ 

“T hate to disillusion you,” Jack said, 
but Joe wasn’t Joe—she was Josie.”’ 


the biggest 


he-bass.’ 
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MOST ELUSIVE CREATURE OF THE WOODS 


N ANIMAL that everyone knows but relatively 
few have seen at large in his home forests 
that is the black bear. Black bears in na- 
tional parks don’t count, for they have lost 

their fear of man by frequenting garbage dumps and 
mooching grub from campers. But many a veteran 
hunter, after a lifetime in the wilderness, will have to 
confess that he never saw a black bear; and this in 
spite of the fact that this fine game animal has a 
range that covers most of North America. 

The wariness, sharp ears, and keen noses of the 
black bear supply the explanation. Those who have 
hunted black bears successfully either have lured 
them by a bait, used dogs, or come across them by 
accident. Take him by and large, and our blackie is 
the most elusive creature of our woods. 

Ever since I was a youngster in knee trousers I 
have spent as much of my leisure time as possible in 
the woods—fishing, hunting, or camping. Many of 
these trips have been in good bear territory in such 
states and provinces as Nova Scotia, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, 
British Columbia, New York, and Pennsylvania. In 
that time I have seen exactly five black bears in the 
wild, all but one by accident. The one exception was 
a hunt with hounds. 

A typical experience was in the Haliburton section 
of Ontario. With a guide, I was fishing a wilderness 
lake from a canoe. One shore of the lake had been 
lumbered, and here the low-bush blueberries grew in 
profusion. It was August and the berries were ripe. 
We were within fifty yards of shore when we heard 


Fa 


PAINTING AND 
SKETCHES BY 
FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


a rustling in the un- 

derbrush at the edge 

of a clearing. At 

once we froze, wait- 

ing to see what it 

was. A black bear 

ambled out of the 

uncut forest, entered 

the clearing, and be- 

gan to eat the berries. Hardly a minute passed be- 
fore we saw his nose go into the air, and the next 
moment he was gone. We did not see him return to 
the woods. Though the bushes in the clearing were 
low, the bear just disappeared. It has seemed to me 
that there are two types of black bear—the short- 
legged, chunky, broad-skulled bear, and the long- 
legged, dog-headed bear. This bear was of the latter 
type. 

The black bear, pictured on the opposite page by 
Francis Lee Jaques, the famous game artist, had an 
original range which covered most of North America 

-portions of California, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Utah being the only sections of the United States 
without him. Now he is probably extinct in southern 
New England, New Jersey, Delaware, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, though oc- 
casionally claim is made of tracks having been seen 
in isolated areas within the two last-mentioned states. 

In the olden days he was very abundant. Ernest 
Thompson Seton tells of one New York hunter who 
in his lifetime killed 219 bears; also of a Pennsyl- 
vania hunter who died in 1880 at the age of sixty, 
with a record of 400 bears, seven of which he bagged 
in one day. Today the greatest black-bear population 
of the continent is doubtless in Alaska, the British 
Columbia mainland, and the islands off that coast. 
Charles Sheldon, in The Wilderness of the North 
Pacific Coast Islands, said that black bears are “‘ex- 
ceedingly abundant” on Graham Island. 

The black-bear population within the United 
States, as estimated by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1940, totaled 105,100. States which led in 
the number of black bears were Washington, 17,400; 
California, 16,280; Oregon, 7,500; Minnesota, 8,500; 
Montana, 6,300; North Carolina, 6,300; Idaho, 6,300; 
Colorado, 5,100; Michigan, 4,200; Maine, 4,000. Penn- 
sylvania, one of our greatest game states, was credit- 
ed with only 2,250. However, Seton, in his Lives of 
the Game Animals, a reliable authority, says that 
bears are slow breeders, and cannot stand any great- 
er kill than ten percent yearly. Bears in Pennsylvania 
are not decreasing, yet the yearly kill is somewhere 
around 400, On that basis, the Pennsylvania bear 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Utah beauty—a 5/2-pounder! 





PERCY BROWN 


HINGS rarely run smoothly when 
a fellow tries to outsmart his wife, 

and this day was no exception. 
We were on our vacation, 1,000 
miles from home, the pungent odor of 
ige fanning in the car windows as the 
oiled road flowed beneath the sedan like 
black velvet ribbon. (This was, of 
ourse, some years ago.) I slouched a 
ttle in the seat, enjoying the drive. 
Suddenly a sign appeared ahead with 
n arrow pointing away from the high- 
vay and toward the near-by mountains. 
In bold letters I read: ‘““LAKE 20 MILES.” 
My foot came up from the acceler- 
tor, and the car slowed to a stop. I 
urned to my wife and asked innocently, 

How’d you like a mess of trout?” 
The missus regarded me with some 
inxiety. ‘““You must be crazy! We've only 
een in Utah three hours, and you want 
to fish. Remember the game wardens!”’ 
“Oh, that’s all right,’’ I assured her 
expansively. ““‘When we stopped at that 
ore near the state line, I bought a 
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brand-new nonresident license.’’ Then I 
remembered—-gulped—-and added some- 
what lamely, “I guess we’d better go up 
and catch trout. I forgot the 
steak you asked me to buy.” 

The missus nodded her head in token 
of defeat. “I send you to get a 
for supper and you come back with a 
fishing license. Well, my good man, 
you'd better catch fish—we certainly 
can’t eat that slip of paper.” 

The car began kicking up clouds of 
white dust as we took the graveled 
road, bound for the mountain lake. 

Almost instantly the scene shifted 
from desert to forest. We climbed 
steadily, but once in the pines, we really 
shot toward the sky. I shifted 
A funny sensation, this making a car 
pinch-hit for a plane. Up and up we 
went, until the elevation neared the 
10,000-foot mark. Then, as if to repay 
the venturesome, the road topped out 
on a wide, treeless mesa. 

As we whizzed across the plateau we 
spotted a herd of mule deer, grazing 
peacefully. We stopped for a look and 
were surprised to see that four of them 
were bucks. I could have got a steak 


some 


steak 


gears 


% 


yy 
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then and there had it been October; but 
that, Was months away, 
so on until the pine-fringed 
lake was reached 

Driving 
seeking a camp 


unfortunately 
we went 
around the water’s edge, 
site, we saw but two 
[ hadn't been wrong 
when I'd anticipated that there’d be no 
lake nearly two miles 


arties of campers 
| I 


crowding on a 
high 
Camp 


ing equipment 


made, I snatched up my fish- 
and struck out for the 
bling my rod as I went. 

perfect. A clear 
sky overhead, with small fluffy clou:ls 
clinging to the lofty, barren pinnacles 
f near-by Beaver Mountain. The deep, 
still and motionless, 
tall pines and aspens like 


water, assen 


The weather was 


narrow lake lay 


reflecting the 


i giant mirror. Not a fish was surface 
feeding, but this matters little to a 
vet-fly fisherman 


As I reached for the small envelope 
in my hip pocket, I looked toward camp 
guiltily—-and well I might. The reason 
I forgot the was because the 
storekeeper and I had been talking fish. 
He told me this lake was teeming with 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Wherever the 


That one shot had got him in the lungs. | couldn't resist asking, "How far?" 


HE DESERT was hushed and bit- 
ter cold. Jack Frost, in the best 
nursery-rhyme _ tradition, had 
painted everything with half an 
inch of below-zero fuzz. Sagebrush and 
tumbleweeds, as far as you could see, 
lay huddled under white frosty beards, 
and the Idaho waste land wandered 
away, flat and frigid, in every direction. 

At daylight, though, we hadn't been 
able to see very far. You could slice 
the fog with a cleaver. Overshoes went 
eun-ch, eun-ch on frozen snow. Breath 
came out like a Stanley Steamer over 
coffee cups. You could slice the silence, 
too, and everything tempted us to say, 
‘The deuce with the coyotes. Pile back 
into the snore sacks.” 

But if you're after yodel dogs you 
pile out, hell or high water, at daylight; 
for they are early risers. So we struck 
off. 

We hadn't gone half qa mile from 
camp when the fog sort of grinned and 
lifted—like some coquettish and volumi- 
nous lady lifting her billowy skirts. We 
could see half a mile in every direction. 
Everything the same. Desert, snow, 
sage, and frost 

Suddenly I spotted a black 


huge 
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eagle, of seven-foot wing 
spread, skimming low over a 
miniature crest in search of 
his morning's toast and mush. 

“See that?’ I asked. 

Vissing nodded. “Better watch him.” 

On a coyote hunt, a desert eagle has 
always been a good sign. Maybe it’s 
just superstition. Maybe it’s as Vissing 
says—-that since both predators are out 
for rabbits and birds, and the high-fly- 
ing eagle can spot them more easily, 
the yodel dog watches the eagle. Any- 
way, the fact remains that where we've 
found the black winged killer, we've 
usually found coyotes close by, on the 
ground beneath. 


O WE stopped and watched. The 
a lbs. bird flapped slowly, pulled 
back the joy stick, and started circling. 

Two hundred yards off to the right, 
a pimple of desert came to a head in a 
patch of lava rock. Abruptly the lava 
seemed to shake off in black specks 
sage hens taking off. I counted seven- 
teen, bunched in erratic, sideslipping 
flight. 

“Think the eagle scared ‘em, Vis?” 

“Maybe. Better watch that point.” 
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Suddenly, as seen through the fog, 
one of the clumps of sage didn’t look 
right. It had two pointed ears and a 
canine look. A coyote! 

“Look!” I whispered. ““Down the point 
there.” 

“Uh-hmn.”’ 

“Too far, isn’t he?” It was an asinine 
thing to say. When you're coyote hunt- 
ing, no yodeler is ever too far. You ac- 
cept what opportunities the desert of- 
fers and whang away. Getting any 
closer to a coyote is like trying to sneak 
up on your youth—-the future is always 
behind. 

So I planted the pants, slipped into 
the sling, and squinted through the 
‘scope. Thus magnified, Mr. Coyote ab- 
ruptly grew to the gigantic proportions 
of a ground squirrel. I could practically 
see him. He was still unaware of us, 
drooling at the erstwhile and departed 
chicken gravy. 

“Good grief, Vis, I can’t hit him.” 

“That's ten bucks, on the _ hoof. 
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Desert, black night, a blazing fire, and coyotes howling in the distance 


Sure, some people get a stray coyote when 
they’re out for deer, or catch one raiding 
the hen house; but this hunt was for real 


Might not see another the whole trip.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“Gwan. It’s only 350 yards. You 
bust him or I’ll kick your pants.” 

I held what my imagination said was 
eight inches over him. The wicked 
little 7 mm., sighted in for 200 yards, 
had handloads with a muzzle velocity 
of 2,850 foot seconds. I held a frosty 
gulp of air in a correctly sagged belly, 
hoped for the best, and squeezed.... 

Hitler, in a way, was responsible for 
my being there. The day we got gas 
rationing here in the West, Vissing 
dropped me a card. It said he had five 
tires and a final tank of gas, so how 
about one last hunt? Busting up a few 
vermin would be appropriate. 

Now if any beastie can make a fool 
of a hunter, it’s the yellow desert pup. 
He's wily. He’s cunning. He’s smart. 
He’s every adjective the dictionary lists 
that connotes ability to save his furry 
hide. Coupled with that, he’s a small 
target; and finally, he evaporates. With 
a trout, you’re reasonably safe when 
you have him in the net. With a coyote, 
you all but lay hands on him, and he 
simply isn’t there. 


ATURALLY, it’s an inspiring chal- 
N lenge. So for years we've hunted 
coyotes. On their terms, you under- 
stand. And when I say “hunt” I don't 
mean the occasional pup you barge 
into while after deer, or the one you 
catch raiding the hen house; we camp 
in the desert, and go out after them in 
earnest. 

So Vissing and I started out to hunt 
the desert west of Idaho Falls. The fa- 
mous old freight road to Montana goes 
through part of it, and the modus op- 
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erandi is simple indeed. Go a ways 
out on the freight road. Cut off any 
direction into the desert, until one 
of two things happens: you get 
stuck, or you find some high sage. 
In either case you pitch camp 
forthwith, listen to the nightly sere- 
nade of yodelers, mark 'em down, 
and set forth after ’em at daylight 
Roads? Brother, don’t be silly. 


VERYTHING looked = hunky- 

E dory. First we met a desert 
sheep herder and started asking 
questions. 

“Coyotes ?’’ He shifted a half 
pound quid. ‘‘Why, man, they’re all 
around you. I bet they was fifty 
head a-bellerin’ between here and the 
highway last night. Listen—you should 
hear ‘em now.” 


We listened, didn’t, and the herder 


spat at a thistle top ten feet away. ‘’S 
funny,” he assured us with disgust. We 
thanked him, divided his estimate of 
fifty by twelve, and figured we still had 
four and a sixth coyotes between there 
and the road. We were in good country. 

So, feeling as well satisfied as a cat 
full of milk, we headed off deep into the 
desert. Since it was midday we had 
little chance of seeing our quarry. After 
a while we stopped, took on a little 
lunch, and busted up a few jack rab- 
bits, by way of smelling nitro and tun- 
ing up the eyes for yodelers. I had the 
luck to kill fourteen jacks straight with 
.22 Long Rifles, offhand. Vissing, who 
said he wanted to show ’em what a 
Hornet can do, did practically the same. 

I mention our prowess on jacks be- 
cause it set the pitch for the whole trip. 

“Not a miss!”’ Vissing choked at my 





Shouldering the carcass, he headed for the car 


tourteenth Say, if you get to see a 
coyote 

I gloated similarly when he’d down a 
jack rabbit. “‘And you did it offhand, 
Vis! Why, if you get to see a coyote 

In other words, everything was set. 

At dusk the car got stuck. Rather 
than shovel snow, we pitched out the 
duffel and put up the tent. Sleeping 
ten-gallon can of water, 
table, chairs—-all the comforts of home. 
Suddenly I heard something. 

Hey, listen.”’ 


bags, grub 


\V ISSING harked. From a mile to the 
south came plainly the “yap-yap- 
yap... yowr, yowr, wurff, wurff’ of 
a yodel pup 

The answer came, a scant half mile 
to the east—the “‘yipe, yipe, whi-i-i-ine” 
of an old dog that had slipped up into 
falsetto. 

He’d barely had his say when from 
the west came a whole chorus, as four 

(Continued on page 98) 
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| went with Old Man Morris in his flat-bottom boat—and found it hard to keep my balance. 


HE SUN had not yet risen and a 

fading full moon spread a dull 

glow on the waters that lapped 

the marsh grass. Into this cool 
and amiable September halflight rose 
the first high tide of autumn. A nor’- 
easter that had sprung up overnight 
pushed the brackish wash over the roots 
of moss-bearded live oaks and scrubby 
palm trees. 

Old Man Morris was propped against 
a long cypress oar beside his dock. He 
was facing into the wind like a weath- 
ercock, with his white hair waving be- 
hind, and the salt-cured leather of his 
face wore the satisfied creases of a hap- 
py man 

“She'll be high floodin’ in ‘bout er 
hour,”” he predicted. ‘Yessir, gentul- 
men, she'll be a nine-footer or I'm a 
crippled crab's hind claw. And this 
here nor’easter'll shoo them hens all 
over us---ker-dap in yer boat.” 

Ken Rogers nudged me He'd been 
on Skidaway Island in South Carolina's 
marsh-hen country under many full 
moons, and he could predict the vagaries 
of its winds and tides as well as the 
next man. On our way down to the 
marsh country Ken, in giving me the 
low-down on the finer points of hen 
hunting, had explained that it takes an 
eight-foot tide to cover the grasses and 
thus dislodge the birds from their hid- 
ing and feeding places. So now I iooked 
for some clew as to whether he agreed 
with the guide's forecast or whether he 
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But as my guide said, “It's up ter you and yer lil popgun”’ 


A quail gunner, on his first hunt for rails, 


learns how tantalizing marsh birds can be 


regarded it as just as much professional 
spray. 

Instead Ken crawled from the car, 
stared out toward the horizon, then 
tossed his head back and began inhal- 
ing the fetid odor of the marshland. 

“Now exhale!” I chided him. “Does 
this hunt call for those lung calisthen- 
ices?” 

But the strident cacking of hundreds 
of hens rode in with the aroma, and my 
partner had no ears for me. 

I'll always believe Ken was baptized 
in a bucket of brine and christened in 
a patch of seaweed. So enormous is his 
thirst for salt water that some day I 
expect him to put away his news cam- 
era and retire to some small island 
where he can hunt and fish and have 
the three things he likes best—fried 
marsh hen, roasted marsh hen, marsh- 
hen pie—three times a day. 

You may have had quail, fried to a 
golden brown and served with gravy 
and feathery biscuits. You may have 
eaten pheasant and woodcock and 
grouse, or even wild turkey. But if 
vou haven't tasted the darkish meat 
of the inelegant and ungainly clapper 
rail, as served up at one of Ken’s fa- 
mous all-salt dinners, you are suffering 
from gastronomical starvation. 





Shrimp, cocktailed and boiled and 
fried; crab, deviled or in stew; barbe- 
cued squids; roasted oysters, scallops, 
lobsters, weakfish, flounder—these fa- 
miliar delicacies are relegated to side 
dishes when Ken pours the salt. Marsh 
hen—fried, broiled, roasted, and pied 
is the chef-d’ceuvre that makes even the 
most discriminating gourmets for miles 
around welcome a bid to the Rogers 
table. 

It was at one of these feasts that Ken 
once appeared with a mounted hen and 
unbosomed himself of a eulogy in verse. 
“And don’t call him her,’ warned Ken 
“It’s ‘His Majesty the Marsh Hen—the 
gamest bird that flies.’ ”’ 

He later inscribed this legend in the 
hand-carved cedar stump supporting the 
stuffed hen, and placed it reverently on 
his mantel. So as you see, the fellow 
was serious. He actually believed the 
long-legged, third-grown leghorn to be 
superior to our bobwhite quail, both as 
a sporting bird and as a table delicacy 

I had never gunned the marsh hen, 
but I knew of his popularity among 
sportsmen in the tidewater areas of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and upper Florida. 
But now Ken had talked me into it 
His newspaper duties, he claimed, would 
give him only one day of shooting. This 
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Most of those ungainly creatures preferred to skulk. But here's one that took to the air, and didn't get cway. Note the shadow of the falling bird 


meant that he could bag twenty-five 
birds, a generous daily limit but not 
enough for the dinner he planned to 
give the following week-end. He needed 
at least fifty birds. 

“You can’t run out on me this time. 
The whole dinner depends on you,” he 
challenged. ‘We'll get the birds in the 
morning and pick up the trimmings in 
the afternoon.’’ He meant the fish and 
crabs and shrimp. 

I must confess it was my desire for 
more marsh-hen pie that brought me 
with him to the hen country on this 
high tide. I am a quail hunter, first 
and last, except when the mallards are 
moving. 

The chart from the hydrographic of- 
fice showed flood stage at 7:02 a.m. 

“‘We want to meet it,”” explained Ken. 
“The best shooting is right at flood. 
Let’s hurry up.” 

Old Man Morris and his boatman, 
Archibald Theodore Williams, a jet- 
black Negro, finished rigging two flat- 
bottom fishing boats. It takes a 
flat-bottom to slide over the tall green 
cord grass covering the shooting areas. 

“Remember, you are now about to get 
into the fastest and most concentrated 
shooting of your life,’’ Ken told me. 
“What you'll do all day on quail, you'll 
double here in thirty minutes.”’ 

I sat down on the pine plank in the 
bow of Old Man Morris’s boat and 
pulled my 20 gauge double across my 
lap. Ken, in the other craft, was help- 
ing Archibald haul aboard a portable 
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ice box big enough to store a quartered 
bull moose. He called this his ‘‘meat 
getter.” 

“I’m going to stack this box right to 
the gunwales before we get back,” I 
heard him confide to Archibald. 

“Remember, Ken, the limit is twenty- 
five,’’ I joked as the boats pulled away 
I didn’t say so, but I felt a little sheep- 
ish at the thought of shooting birds 
that, like the heath hen, could some- 
times be clubbed with a stick. 

Salt-marsh hens, or clapper rails, are 
thin-bodied, and thus well adapted for 
slipping between close-growing reeds. 
Their small wings are rounded and com- 
paratively short. They are grayish, 
with buff breast and olive back. In- 
sects, snails, small crustaceans, and 
fiddler crabs make up the bulk of their 
food. They weigh about the same as 
bobwhite quail, and belong to the same 
family—Rallidae—as the king rail, sora, 
coot, and gallinule. 

I detested coots until Fronie Cleve- 
land introduced me to them in the 
“pepper grass” of Lake Okeechobee, 
Florida, one bright January day. My 
thoughts went back to that hunt... 
and were abruptly ended as our boat 
lunged into a clump of bulrush, momen- 
tarily hung up, and then bounced 
through. I was still on my knees when 
Old Man Morris yelled, “There they 
went—two fat hens! Yer too late 
now!” 

Off our starboard quarter, about 100 
yards, Ken stood braced in his boat, his 
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gun ready. He laughed at my embar- 
rassment. ‘You can’t get em crawling 
around on the boat bottom like a tur- 
tle,” he howled. 

Old Man Morris kept changing our 
course every few yards, quartering the 
masses of grass like a pointer full of 
bird sense 

A mink dived under a raft of drift- 
wood as we jockeyed past the channel 
of Half Moon River. A pair of grackles 
rode a cat-tail dead ahead. Small snails 
crawled high on the blades of grass to 
escape the rising waters. All the crea- 
tures of the marshes were on the move. 
A school of porpoises rolled upriver, 
chasing mullet. 

The clattering cac-cac-cac-cac of 
marsh hens, however, dominated the 
scene. It was annoying to hear all this 
commotion and not see the birds that 
were making it. But wait! Just as we 
swung sharply to port another hen 
scrambled into the air from grass less 
than five feet away. His long legs were 
dangling awkwardly from a long body. 
3efore I could balance for an easy 
straightaway target the bird collapsed 
and vanished in grass that wouldn't 
conceal a frog’s whisker—and a frog 
has no whisker. 

I glanced over my shoulder at Old 
Man Morris, but he made no comment. 
I was learning what Ken meant when 
he talked about fast shooting. Here 
was a bird you had to hit quickly or go 
home empty-handed. There was noth- 
ing fancy about him. In fact, he seemed 
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tantalizing slow 
what I mean 
for, I concluded. 

Blam! Far across the marsh Ken's 
over-and-under belched. We _ looked 
around just in time to see a bird splash 
into the water 

We jerked into a small inlet where 
the last bird we flushed went down. 
Three more hens struggled in panic 
from underneath the bow. I picked out 
one of them—and hurried the open bar- 
rel. But as the bird wheeled to ride 
with the breeze my tight bore collared 
him. 

The bird lay on his back as I reached 
over to retrieve him, and I suddenly 
realized where the expression, “thin as 
a rail,’”” must have originated. 

“He's jus’ a fryer,”’ frowned Old Man 
Morris. “Well, maybe we kin do er 
sight better up yonder.” 

In this mild reprimand I thought I 
detected my guide’s struggle to conceal 
a tone of disgust. 

Just one hen! And we'd been in the 
shooting ground, racing against both 
time and tide, for nearly half an hour. 
I had to pick up fast or fall down on 
my half of the bargain; whereas Ken, 
I took it for granted, would get his birds 
quicker than you can say Rallus lonyi- 
rostris, Which is their scientific name. 

I have always been a little supersti- 
tious about having shortening and fry- 
ing pans along on fishing trips. I never 
take a colored pick-up boy into the dove 
field, although south of the “Smith & 
Wesson line” that is a long-established 
custom. My only token of optimism is 
a pinch of salt and pepper mixed. I 
keep it in a bit of tin foil which I hide 
either in my hunting cap or in my old 
fishing hat, as the case may be. And 
more than once, when the trout ignored 
my fanciest flies, I have thrown it away, 
hoping to change my luck. Now I 
found myself wondering about Ken's 
meat keeper, and how empty my half of 


but quick, if you get 
A full snap was called 


Ken held up what he dubbed “His Majesty 
the Marsh Hen—the gamest bird that flies" 


Long-billed, long-backed, long-legged, and thin- 
bodied—so he can slip between the close-growing 


outside, and out on the horizon 
the fishing fleets were dragging 


going to look. Would Ken be mad! 

“Yer know, it ain’t nothin’ ter git er 
hunnert 'n’ fifty hens out here most of 
the time.”’ 

Was I hearing things? 
Old Man Morris to repeat it. Then he 
proceeded to tell how some _ hunters 
often burn their barrels hot on hens, 
hauling them in by the boatload. Plumb 
shameful, he called it. 

“It'll be worse than that if we don’t 
get ‘em,”’ I mumbled, slowly and half- 
threateningly. 

“Well, suh, it’s up ter you and yer 
lil popgun.”’ 

Nothing under a 12 gauge qualifies as 
a shotgun in Old Man Morris's school. 
A 20, though, with open 26-inch barrels 
and light loads of No. 8 or No. 9, is 
plenty large for rail. 

Whitecaps, born of a brisk wind, rode 
over the sound not more than a mile 
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reeds—the salt-marsh hen nests right in the grass 
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for shrimp. Spotted sandpiper 
traded past, low and fast. Her 
ring gulls screeched, and hig} 
in the sky a man-of-war bir 
dipped and climbed and dippe: 
again. It was growing warn 
under a busy sun, and the glar 
from the water put crow’s-feet 
in your eyes. My gun had ac 
cumulated a solid coating o 
brine when we swung towar: 
what my guide called the prai- 
rie. A hooked peninsula, covere: 
with wind-slanted live oaks an 
cedars, shielded a large portio1 
of the marsh from the blow. 

Things began to be “er sight 
better” all right, and a quic} 
double brought two birds t 
boat. They were large and fat 
Three down and twenty-two t 
go was my score. And inas 
much as the tide was just reach 
ing flood stage I felt better ove: 
the prospects. Next hen up 
floated back into the marsh, but 
not before I mowed down a fin: 
crop of cord grass under his dangling 
feet. The boat had heaved as I pulle 
the trigger, and I had to grab the an 
chor chain to stay aboard. 

Three in a row—all close snapshots 
followed another bad miss. By now 
had learned to keep my footing in the 
leaping flat-bottom craft. 

3ut my buoyant hopes tumbled sud 
denly as Old Man Morris pointed to the 
He didn’t have to say it. That 
brown watermark was unmis 
takable. When the tide ebbs the hens 
gain grass, and once in gras 
they're harder to shake loose than 
barnacle with lockjaw. Besides, I knew 


grass. 


foamy 


good 


by now that they prefer to skulk rather: 
than to fly. 
“We'll jump er heap yet. 
put it on ’em. 
Old Man Morris was an eternal opti 
(Continued on page 102) 
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By 
Lieut. Col. H. M. 
WHARFIELD 


He’d been on 
many a wilderness 
trip, but this once 
he thought it 
would be safe not 
to take his rifle 





It took four .22 slugs in the head to kill the big brute 


AN AND I have what amounts 
to a standing date to wander 
through the Wasatch Range in 
Utah whenever I can get away 

from the Army post near Salt Lake City 
where I’m stationed. I bought Dan, a 
cross between a bloodhound and an 
English bluetick foxhound, from a gov- 
ernment hunter who had trained him as 
a lion dog. Dan celebrated his fifth 
birthday the other day, but he came 
darn near missing it, all on account of 
me. 

We usually set off on our jaunts pre- 
pared for any eventualities, packing a 
rifle, ax, first-aid kit, emergency ra- 
tions, and so on. But when we started 

ut this time, on Groundhog Day, the 
snow was getting so soft that snow- 
shoeing was bound to be difficult at 
best, so I decided to take a chance on 
leaving the rifle behind. Surely a .22 
revolver would afford ample protection, 
for I'd seen no dangerous animals 
.round—not even a mountain lion to 
try Dan out on. 

Wanting to explore the divide at the 
head of Emigration Canyon—traversed 
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Handguns Aren't for 


long ago by Brigham 
Young’s pioneer band—I 
followed an old stagecoach 
trail until it got too rough 
for the car. Then 1 
strapped on my pack and 
snowshoes and started off 
afoot, along the bank of a 


narrow creek. Dan, joy- 
ously sniffing the warm 
springlike air, wallowed 
along through the snow 


on a brushy hillside which 
paralleled the stream. 
The going proved hard- 
er than I had anticipated; 
and long sweat stood out in 
beads on my forehead as I clumped 
along. The pack bore me down so heavily 
I was glad I didn’t have the added 
weight of the rifle. A couple of miles 
of this heavy going convinced me it 
would be better to turn back. 
Suddenly I stopped short, one snow- 
shoe raised in the middle of a step. 
Standing under a cedar, scarcely twen- 
ty yards across the creek from me, was 
animal, half hidden in 
the snow. As I drew my revolver the 
creature swung around, revealing a 
long snout, erect ears, and brindle body. 
Probably a lobo wolf, I thought. 
Whatever it was, it fell in its tracks 
when my .22 cracked. Just to make 
sure, I squatted to clear a line of sight 
through the brush and let off another 
shot. To my astonishment the animal 
regained its feet, then rose up on its 
haunches, shaking bloody foam from its 
jaws and growling menacingly as it 
tried to locate its attacker. 
Now I saw it was full-grown bear! 
At this point a resolute bark an- 
nounced that Dan was coming to my 


before 


some brownish 





With a resolute bark the dog rushed ahead to the attack 





aid. 
snow and plunged into the creek, facing 


He plowed downhill through the 


the bear. This momentary distraction 
gave me a chance to look for a tree to 


climb. As I started to move, my snow- 
shoe caught on a hidden tree stump. 


Down I went, face and one arm buried 
deep in the powdery snow, the other 
arm waving the revolver in the air to 
keep it clear. 

“Don't lose your head!” my senses 
told me. Straining every muscle, I man- 
aged to stand up again. Luckily for me, 
the bear hadn’t picked that moment to 
attack me. He was concentrating on 
the dog, which was standing in the icy 
water baying “treed!” I zipped two or 
three shots through the brush at the 
massive brown head, with no results. 
3reaking open my revolver, I got rid 
of the empties and filled it again. Next 
[ slipped out of my knapsack and 
placed it by the trail, thinking it might 
serve as a decoy. Then I took careful 
aim for a shot which I hoped would 
finish the job. But I had a tree picked 
out, just in case. 

At the report the bear rolled into 
the water with a splash. Dan prudently 
backed up a few paces, then closed in 
on his hind quarters. Surely the brute 
was as good as done for, I thought. 

But no; the bear, still very much 
alive, was standing up swinging at the 
dog, now and then swiping at his own 
bloody jaw like a dazed prizefighter. 
Suddenly catching sight of me, he 
turned slowly, again pawed his muzzle, 
and, forgetting the hound, started lum- 
bering up the bank toward me. Level- 
ing on the crimson-flecked head for 
what might be the last shot I’d ever 
fire, I squeezed off the revolver. As the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A deer may not see, hear, or wind you, yet when he comes within a certain distance something seems to tell him that all is not well 


STALKING GAME 


THE TEST OF THE REAL HUNTER 
BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HILE a good many books 
have been written on the 
art of stalking game, and 
while most of these are 
highly informative, some of them are 
out of date, and for the average hunt- 
er the circumstances they describe are 
somewhat foreign to his experiences 
in the wilds. However, the art of ap- 
proaching game remains an important 
subject, and every hunter should lay 
hold of some of the principles that will 
enable him to maneuver himself into 
position for sure shots. 

I believe it feasible to 
hints that will make it 
even the tyro to return home with more 
than the empty “moral victory” of hav- 
ing seen game but having been unable 
to get close to it. The little woman can 
forgive a good many faults in her hus- 
band if, especially in these days, he can 
bring back something to replenish the 
barren larder and to prove that he has 
in him some qualities of a real woods- 
man. 


offer some 


possible for 


Perhaps the first thing to be remem- 
bered is that birds and animals become 
aware of our presence by their senses 
of hearing, sight, and smell; and some- 
times I feel that they have a sixth sense 
which we do not fully understand—an 
instinct that makes them aware of dan- 
ger though they may not hear it, see it, 
or smell it. We should also keep in 
mind that the senses of wild things are 
incomparably keener than the senses of 
man. I know that when I touch my 
turkey call, you would not hear it at 
more than fifty yards, but a wild gob- 
bler might hear it at half a mile. 
Again, as you probably know, there is 
a dog whistle on the market the sound 
of which, inaudible to a man, is clearly 
heard by a dog. So a good thing to 
count on is that your wild game is 
superbly equipped to detect you. 


To offset this, usually you must 


maneuver so as to be unseen, you must 
move soundlessly, and you must always 
take the wind into account. No, that 
last statement is incorrect. I do not 
believe it has ever been proved tha 
birds use the sense of smell to protec 
them from approaching enemies. 
know I have stalked shore birds, wil 
ducks, and wild turkeys without eve 
giving the wind a thought. But don’t tr: 
that on four-footed game. It has beer 
said that, with a warm damp wind blow 
ing from a man to a white-tail buck, the 
buck can scent the man at a distance of 
a mile. That seems far, but I am not 
disputing it. I should say that half 
mile would certainly be correct. 
While the stalker should take int 
consideration the uncanny eyesight « 
certain birds and animals, by no means 
do all species of game have equally keer 
vision. For example, deer have been 
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said to have poor eyesight. I doubt 
this. But it is true that they do not 
readily recognize or identify a man if 
he remains motionless. While standing 
still, with wind right, I have had white- 
tails come within a few feet of me, 
apparently without making me out. 
Make a move, however, and he’ll see 
you. Possibly the most fruitful cause 
of the failure of deer hunters is that 
they cannot keep still. They fidget, 
they walk up and down, they smoke. 
Lately I have come to believe that deer 
are beginning to understand the sig- 
nificance of tobacco smoke. 


HE importance of sitting or stand- 

ing still, though, cannot be overem- 
phasized. Not long ago a friend who 
was hunting with me failed to get a 
shot at three bucks that came to him 
at one time. He had not done much 
hunting. As considerately as I could, 
I asked him to tell me exactly what 
happened. 

“They were coming straight for me,” 
he said. “You remember you sat me 
down on that old pine stump. Well, 
when I saw them, I jumped up, and 
when I jumped up they dashed off.” 

From many similar misadventures 
that I have known hunters to have in 
the woods, I believe that the man who 
can keep still, even when no game is 
in sight and the chance of seeing any 
appears remote, is the man who is going 
to be lucky. I kill a great many deer, 
and I kill most of them when I am 
sitting down, and they are standing. 

Even if a deer does not see you, hear 
you, or wind you, when he gets within 
a certain distance of you something 
seems to tell him that all is not well, 
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"| outsmarts ‘em, 

the backwoodsman 
explained, " ‘cause 
1 outquiets ‘em.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH CROSBY 


your quarry the 
have designs 
ruffed grouse, 
walk by, 
hide 


Never 
idea that you 
on it. With 
for example, just 
making no attempt to 


give 


and he will stop to reconnoiter. He will 
also look around when approaching a 
trail or a road. I have rarely seen a 
deer that was not hard pushed fail to 
stop before crossing a road. Nor is 
there anything mysterious in this. It is 
the natural thing to do. We usually do 
it ourselves. 

While most game cannot be ap- 
proached if you permit yourself to be 
seen, some game birds can be, if you 
come at them with the right attitude. 
I know this to be true of the ruffed 
grouse. If you flush a grouse and mark 
him down pretty well, 
the way to scare the 
very daylights out of 
him is to sneak 
straight for him, fast 
and stealthily. Instead 
of doing that, you 
should wait until he is 
well settled and some- 
what calm of mind, 
then walk ten feet to 
the right of his line of 
flight (so as to keep 
him on your left for 
an easy shot), and 
slowly, idly, with no 
attempt at conceal- 
ment or at silence, 
amble toward him, as 
if he were the last 
thing in the world 
you had in mind. 

Never give your 
quarry the idea that 
you have designs on 
it. Act as though you 
were cruising timber, 
picking late gentians, 
or just clowning 
through the woods. 
Chances are the game 
will consider you a 
harmless moron, 
mooning around. The 
man who dashes after 


game is going to have to stop at the 
butcher’s—if he is going to take any 
meat home. 

I sometimes think that hunters can 
be segregated into two classes: those 
who by their swift and patently hostile 
maneuvers terrify game and run it out 
of the country; and the boys who mosey 
along, really alert and keen, but with 
an air of preoccupation and indifference. 

On sighting game which is out of 
range or which for other reasons does 
not offer a fair shot, the hunter will 
do well to study the features of the 
landscape between him and his quarry. 
Does there happen to be an old ditch 
which would help conceal his approach ? 
Are there little swales and rises of 
which he could take advantage? Are 
there trees so spaced that he could 
slip from one to another without being 
seen? Sometimes he can crawl from 
tree to tree; although his ability to 
travel in this way will depend some- 
what on his build. For fat men it’s 
definitely out. 


HE hunter should not only study the 
f frotiennnd of the country ahead of 
him, but should try to ascertain the 
mental condition of the game he sees. 


Is it quietly feeding? Is it resting? 
Has it detected him? Is it traveling, 
and if so, will his stalk intercept it 
properly? Often it is difficult to tell 
at a distance whether game is headed 
toward you or away from you. In the 
case of deer you can usually tell by 
relating their movement to a stationary 
object near them. In the case of wild 
turkeys, I have found that when they 
are coming toward me they look black; 
when going away they are a silver 
gray. However, this latter effect is 
noticeable only when the sun is shining. 

Hunters long have argued whether 
wild game recognizes the danger in fire- 
arms. It is my own belief that some 

Continued on page 94) 
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On his very first © 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


HE Washington-bound Capitol 

Limited was crossing the Balti- 

more & Ohio bridge over the Sus- 

quehanna. Looking out of the 
windows on one side of the car you 
could see Chesapeake Bay, with the low 
Maryland hills smoky green beyond the 
wide blue water. Looking out the other 
side you could see the broad river flood- 
ing down between its high banks, with 
here and there a patch of white where 
the dark current was roiled into foam 
by a riffle. 

“If it were three months later in the 
year,” I said, “and I were maybe 100 
miles upstream from here, I'd take a day 
off and go fishing.”” (The Susquehanna 
may not be the best bass river in the 
mast, but there are enough bronzebacks 
in it to make it interesting; and there 
are a lot worse places to be on a sum- 
mer afternoon than in a boat, say some- 
where between Selinsgrove and Sun- 
bury, with the sun on the back of your 
neck and your plug kerplunking into an 
eddy.) 

Cal raised his eyes from: his news- 
paper and took a long look out of the 
window. “If it were one month later in 
the year,” he said, “I'd go fishing just 
about five miles upriver from here.” 

“Bass?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said, “although you can pick 
up a largemouth every now and again.”’ 
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“Susquehanna sal- 
mon?” I guessed again. 
“Shucks, no!” Cal 


said. “That’s just a 
fancy name for wall- 
eyes. I wouldn’t be 


bothered with ’em—ex- 
cept for eating, of course.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I should have guessed 
right off, what you go fishing for— 
striped bass.” 

“We call ‘em rockfish in Maryland,”’ 
he corrected me severely. ‘“But—no.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “what?” 

“Shad,” Cal said. 

“Shad?” I repeated. 
shad in nets, don’t they?” 

“Some do,” Cal said. “And some snag 
‘em when the spawning run is on. I 
catch ’em on a fly.” 

With that he went back to reading 
his newspaper. He’s a fly enthusiast 
now, but back in his dark past he used 
to be a bait fisherman, and conversa- 
tionally he continues to use still fishing 
tactics. He dangles his bait temptingly 
before your eyes until you nibble at it. 
Then he sits back and waits for you to 
hook yourself. 

After half a minute I nibbled. ‘First 
time I ever heard of shad being caught 
on a fly,’ I said. 

Cal looked up from his paper again. 
“Huh? Oh, yes—well, there's nothing 
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Modern versions of the Tom Loving—on a background of felt 





The man in the boat's stern held up a string 
of a dozen or so small fish—hickory shsu 
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And it's a rare springtime sport, 


casting for ‘em with a bucktail 
when they run upriver to spawn 


so very new about it. In The 
Compleat Angler old Izaak Wal- 
ton said shad would take a wet 
fly. That was how long ago 
400 years?” 

“You keep right up to the min- 
ute in your reading, don’t you?” 
I said. 

Cal grinned. “I'll have to ad- 
mit,” he conceded, “that there 
was quite a gap of years be- 
tween old Izaak and Tom Lov- 
ing. 
“Who the dickens,”’ I wanted 
to know, “is Tom Loving?” 

“He’s like Abner Doubleday 
the father of a sport,’’ Cal told 
me. “Only, instead of baseball, 
it’s the sport of fly fishing for shad. 
Back in the early '30’s Tom Loving, a 
Baltimore fisherman, tied up a black- 
and-white bucktail with white hackles 
that shad went for in a big way. That 
bucktail—it was called the Tom Lov- 
ing—made shad fishing a popular 
spring sport with fly fishermen who 
lived anywhere near the lower Susque- 
hanna. You can’t buy his fly anymore, 
but there’s a tackle store in Baltimore 
that makes up a shad fly very much 
like it that gets just as good results.” 

“Well,” I said, “suppose you get a 
shad to take a fly—it’s not a game 
fish.”’ 

“Oh, so the shad’s not a game fish!” 
Cal’s voice was derisive. “Let me tell 
you something. Last spring I hooked 
a five-pound shad in fast water, and 
it took me twenty-three minutes to 
bring it to net. I’ve never seen a five- 
pound fish do more jumping—or put up 
a harder fight underwater, either. I’ve 
been up in New Brunswick after Atlan- 
tic salmon, I’ve been down on the Guif 
Coast after tarpon, I’ve caught trout 
and bass in half a dozen states—and 
pound for pound, the shad is as game 
a fish as any of ’em!” 

He picked up his newspaper and 
started to read again. Then I bit—just 
as he knew I would—and I’m still glad 
I did. ‘Say, Cal,’ I said, “I'd like to 
try that Susquehanna shad fishing.” 

He grinned at me over the top of the 
paper. “That’s easy enough,” he said, 
“if we can solve the transportation 
problem. I'll give you a ring when the 
run is on—-we’ll find some way of get- 
ting there.” 

After Cal got off the train at Balti- 
more I didn’t hear from him for about 
six weeks. Then one morning early in 
May he telephoned me. “The shad 
run’s on,” he announced. “How’re you 
fixed for next Sunday? Bring a fly 
rod and some fairly heavy gut leaders. 
I'll have everything else you'll need. 
We'll have to bus it to a place called 
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Another fisherman obligingly displayed his morning's catch of half a dozen medium-size buck shad 


Darlington, and take a chance on how 
we'll get the rest of the way. I'll get 
on your bus at Baltimore.”’ 

He did, with a rod case under his arm 
and a landing net in his hand. An hour 
and a half later we were climbing out 
of the Baltimore-Philadelphia bus at a 
crossroads near where U § 1 runs across 
the crest of the big Conowingo Dam at 
the head of the Susquehanna’s tide- 
water. As a wartime safeguard to the 
dam both bank and boat fishing is pro- 
hibited above Schweer’s Landing, which 
is about three miles downstream. That's 
where we were headed, and there didn't 
seem to be anything to do but walk it 
But before we'd hiked 100 yards along 
a dusty gravel road the driver of a car 
that overtook us stopped and said, “You 
goin’ to Schweer’s place? Jump in 
I'll carry you down that way a piece.’ 

From where this good Samaritan 
dropped us it was only a few minutes’ 
walk to the river. On the bank we found 
a man busy cleaning perch. ‘“‘How’re 
the shad biting ?’’ we asked him; but he 
shook his head and said he never 
messed with ’em—too dang many 
bones! 

There were some boats out on the 
river, but a lot more of them floating 
empty at the dock. We hired one and, 
after a warning by Fred Schweer about 
going farther upstream than his place, 
we shoved off. 

Cal pointed out three little islands 
over near the north bank. ‘‘That’s the 
best place for fly casting,’ he said 
“There’s slack water between _ the 
islands where you can anchor and cast 
out into the current—that’s where you 
get the big boys . Hey, don’t stop 
rowing, for Pete’s sake; if you do we'll 
be floating past Havre de Grace befor‘ 
you know it. This river is fast!” 

He was right—tthe current was really 
something. The Susquehanna is no 
brawling mountain stream, but when 
a lot of water is coming over the Cono- 
wingo spillway, as it was that day, it 
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runs swift. It was a tussle getting 
across it with our only power an ash 
breeze, but after some sweating I made 
it, and we dropped the boat's mush- 
room anchor in the slack water between 
two of the islands. 

Three men were fishing from a boat 
not far from the spot we'd picked. When 
we asked them what luck they'd had, 
one of them held up a string of a dozen 
or so fish, and another displayed half 
as many larger ones. ‘“‘Both shad and 
hickory shad are running,” Cal said, 
satisfaction in his voice. ‘‘The hickories 

a species of alewife, you know—run 
up to three pounds, and give you plenty 
of fun on a fly rod; the shad run twice 
as big and fight a real battle. They’re 
better-eating fish, too, because they 
haven't got so many bones. Well, let’s 
get busy!” 

I didn’t need him to tell me to get 
busy; my itching fingers had been joint- 
ing up my rod while he was talking. I 
tied a husky three-foot leader to the 
end of my level line (real shad-fly ex- 
perts use a tapered line, but a level one 

Continued on page 59 


The river was plenty fast, and keeping even 
with Schweer's Landing was quite a struggle 
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By BEN EAST 


HE WISDOM of Phasianus Tor- 

quatus——-old John Pheasant to you 

has long filled me with amaze- 

ment and stirred my unreserved 
admiration. 

He has a brainpan about as big as a 
thimble, yet his wits would do credit 
to a fox. He knows more about men 
and dogs than they know about them- 
selves, and he puts his knowledge to 
the best possible use—saving his own 
skin. 

He knows how to hide in a patch of 
weeds where a sparrow would have 
trouble in finding cover. He has sense 
enough to lie doggo and let a hunter 
walk past three yards away. He is 
possessed of uncanny judgment as to 
the range at which a charge of chilled 
No. 6's will damage his anatomy, and 
he makes a point of never flushing 
within that range if he can help it. He 
knows when to use his legs, and when 
to use his wings. He has no false pride. 
If running is safer than flying he runs, 
fully aware that in the game he has to 
play the proud die young. 

He does one thing that no other game 
bird in this country is able to do. He 
settles down in the very backyard of 
his mortal enemy, man, and makes a 
go of living. That’s something the lord- 
ly wild turkey never learned to do, nor 
the ruffed grouse, nor any one of several 
others: supposed to be of nobler blood 
than Phasianus. 

The explanation is simple. Either he 
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the rest, or he uses 

‘em to better advan- 

tage. And I contend 
he possesses one other ability that’s a 
big help to him. He can smell a gun. 
Put three men down in a weedy corn- 
field, give two of them shotguns, and 
equip the third with anything less dead- 
ly—bow and arrow, a sling shot, a 
baseball bat, or even a camera. You 
know what all the pheasants in the 
field will do? They’ll congregate under 
the feet of the fellow who packs no 
gunpowder. They'll sit in the weeds and 
watch him go pussyfooting by, and if 
you listen close you can hear ’em 
chuckle under their breath. They'll run 
down a corn row in plain sight of him, 
but they'll avoid his pals like a frog 
avoids a water snake. They'll even flush 
under his nose if nobody else is within 
range. I tell you they can smell a gun! 

“You don’t believe it, eh? Well, try 
it for yourself sometime—as I did one 
day last October. 

There were five of us in the party, 
Hugh and Dave and Fred and Bill and 
yours truly. Charlie Roberts had in- 
vited us up to his farm for the day. 
Charlie manages to keep a good supply 
of pheasants on his place, and our hopes 
were high. But I knew before we left 
home that somebody was going to sit 
on the sidelines. 


HARLIE’S farm lies within the 
game-management area of Kent 
County, on one of the Williamston-plan 
tracts that have been organized here 
in southern Michigan to control tres- 
pass, maintain an abundant game popu- 
lation, and divide up the hunting in a 
fashion that’s fair to everybody. 
The farmers organize their own areas, 
elect their officers, make their own rules. 
They carry on game-management prac- 
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tices as they, individually, think best. 
One leaves a row of uncut grain along 
a brushy fence row. Another plants a 
small food patch beside a swale. One 
leaves a few shocks of corn in the field 
to serve as winter cafeterias for game 
birds. His neighbor fences off a woodlot 
and keeps stock out, knowing that un- 
grazed timber makes good pheasant 
cover. Swales are left unburned on one 
farm, while a fringe of brush in the 
fence corners is tolerated on another. 


In return for these things, before the 
hunting season arrives in the fall, the 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
furnishes the farmers with signs for 
posting their land. But they’re not no- 
hunting signs. Nothing of the sort. 


They proclaim that the posted land is 
game 


under management and that 
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public hunting is allowed, provided the 
hunter obtains permission from the 
farmer. 

Each farmer is supplied with from 
two to four guest tickets; the number be- 
ing decided upon by the members of the 
association, who take into consideration 
the supply of game and the amount of 
hunting the farmers believe their land 
can stand without killing off the breed- 
ing stock. 

After obtaining the necessary per- 
mission, the hunter is given a guest 
ticket. When the tickets are all given 
out the farmer entertains no additional 
guests that day. 

The hunter leaves his car in the farm- 
yard as an informal guaranty of good 
conduct. Knowing that at the end of 
the day he must return to the car, face 
his host, and turn in his ticket, he is 

















































































not likely to cut 

fences, trample crops, 

steal apples, shoot 

poultry or livestock, or 

do any of those things for wiich decent 
sportsmen have to suffer. 


EGULATIONS vary in different 
R areas, but for the most part the 
hunter’s guest ticket permits him to 
hunt over the land of neighboring farm- 
ers as well as that of his host. The 
ticket insures him a friendly welcome, 
and that’s a big advantage in a state 
where trespass is forbidden. Then too, 
the management areas are less crowded 
with guns, and better supplied with 
game, than private land generally open 
to visitors. Farmers find that the plan 
is an almost perfect safeguard against 
vandalism. It promotes friendliness and 
good will in place of anger and mis- 
understanding, and it has worked so 
well that in a single fall more than 
440,000 acres of farmland in twenty- 
six counties have been open to public 
hunting. 

Charlie Roberts is a member of the 
association. I told him on the phone, 
when he invited us up, that there would 
be four in the gang, and he said he’d 
have four tickets ready. But the party 
had grown to five; and since nobody 
hunts on a Williamston-plan area with- 
out a guest badge, we'd be short one 
ticket. 

Charlie was swell about it. We drove 
into his yard right after breakfast, and 
he wahted to go out and try to round 
up an extra ticket from one of his 
neighbors, but we wouldn’t hear of it. 
It was Sunday morning and tickets 
were sure to be 
in keen demand 
on every farm in 
the area. Any- 
way, four guests 


Here is part of the 
line, with Perky in 
tow, as we began to 
drive the weedy field 
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with guns is enough on one farm. And 
besides, I wanted some pheasant-hunt- 
ing pictures. 

“T’ll carry a camera,” I insisted, “and 
let the rest of you do the shooting.” 

We started out with one dog, Bill’s 
blond cocker, Bruce. After the first 
hour Charlie’s brother Clarence joined 
us from the next farm with Perky, the 
Roberts’s setter. Those two dogs made 
a strange team—about all they had in 
common were hair and four legs apiece. 

Perky was a wise and steady old 
veteran with plenty of bird sense and 
more than a little experience in ring- 
neck ways and tricks. Bruce was strict- 
ly a house dog—-a loveable little pup 
with plenty of steam and enthusiasm, 
but his legs were short for the heavy 
cover where pheasants hang out, and 
his knowledge of birds was limited to 
flickers on the back lawn. 


E MOVED out through Charlie’s 
YF je orchard and into a field of 
uncut alfalfa, where the white frost of 
mid-October lay in a silvery blanket on 
the grass. The sun was just above the 
hills, and tree shadows were long across 
the fields. The sky overhead was clear 
and steel-blue, and from a distant wood 
lot a band of crows sounded a quarrel- 
some clan call. That’s a great time to 
be afield, those frosty mornings of the 
pheasant season, whether or not you 
put up any birds. 

It fell to Bruce to draw first blood. 
We swung down through the alfalfa, 
hardly expecting action so early in the 
day, and suddenly the cocker fell over 
a red-hot pheasant track. 

He was young and inexperienced, but 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Here's your reward: a loyal ee 
and well-trained retriever 


PRINGERS are the pups for me. 

They have personality, and they 

put into hunting exactly what I 

put into them. When I go gun- 

ning for birds or small game among the 

rolling hills and grasslands of Califor- 

nia, I can count on them to bring in 

virtually all the game I knock over. 
And I’m not boasting, either. 

To borrow a_ well-known slogan, 
“There’s a reason.’’ Many trainers ad- 
vocate wide-ranging dogs, but I want 
mine to work in fairly close. Why wear 
out your dogs by letting them run all 
over the place? True, they might scare 
up more game. But there’s another side 
to the question. Get yourself in the 
habit of working with the dogs, not 
merely having them work for you; 
strive for greater accuracy in shoot- 
ing; and soon you'll be bringing in 


Start the first lesson when he's seated: Say 
“Drop,” then push his front legs forward with 
one hand, forcing his back down with the other 
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more generous 
bags. Also shoot- 
ing over close- 
ranging dogs will 
leave fewer crip- 
ples to suffer the 
pains of gunshot 
wounds. 

Some of you 
will disagree with 


; s these sentiments. 
: Well, that’s O.K. 
< by me. But the 


fact remains that 
in training more 
that 100 spring- 
ers in the last few 
years I’ve never 
had one that’s gun-shy, I’ve never ap- 
plied painful punishment to any of my 
dogs, they’re all my pals, and all of 
them will go through hell and high 
water for me when I give the com- 
mand. Incidentally, the higher the 
water and the longer the swim, the bet- 
ter they like it. 

Of course, each has his own idiosyn- 
crasies. They’re like humans in that 
respect. Boy will ease under the barbed 
wire when I hold the strands up for 
him; Jim always takes fences in a fly- 
ing broad jump. Boy maintains his 
dignity by wading into the water when 
I order him to fetch a dead bird from a 
pond or lake; Jim lands in a splashing 
belly flop, and hits swimming. 

But both Boy and Jim obey when I 
speak. Why? Because from the day 
each was five weeks old they've been 


At first, prompt the puppy to come by using an 
ordinary leather collar—not a choke collar— 
and a ten-foot length of sash cord for a lead 
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accustomed to the sound of firearms, 
and from their third month each has 
been trained alone—first in the yard, 
then in the field—to do my bidding. 

Especially when they're young, spring- 
ers should have some training every 
day. If you miss a day with a puppy, 
he’s liable to forget part of his earlier 
lessons. You must be strict yet gentle 
to get the best results. Right here, I'd 
like to clarify that word ‘‘strict.’”’ To 
some owners it means flailing their gun 
dogs with everything from straps to 
sticks. To me it suggests only an ef- 
fective way to secure obedience with- 
out actually hurting the creature. 

For several years until the war took 
him across the Atlantic I corresponded 
with Bill Corsen, one of the best train- 
ers in Canada. Bill used to turn out 
thirty finished hunting dogs every year, 
and I’m sure he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, for his dogs certainly do get 
their game. Once I put this question 
up to Bill: 

“One of my best springers,’’ I wrote, 
“threatens to go timid on me. I don't 
want to whip her, for fear she'll begin 
crawling on her belly when I call. Be- 
sides, she’s nearly deaf and may not 
distinguish between words very well. 
What'll I do?” 

Bill had the answer, and it works 
like a charm. “Shake her,” he re- 
plied. ‘Grasp the folds of her neck in 
both hands, and shake like the dick- 
ens.”’ 

Whenever I must bring a dog to 
terms, I apply Bill’s method. Some- 


Punishment is sometimes needed, but it should 
never be painful. One good method is to grasp 
the neck skin with both hands and shake hard 
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Take time out to play with the pups, for they When warm weather comes, that win- 
are to be not merely your obedient servants ter coat is too hot. While grooming 
but your affectionate companions in the field pups, strip out all superfluous hair 


Introduce popping sounds to the puppies as soon 
as they're weaned, by firing a cap pistol. They 
will be far too busy eating to mind the noise 


times I shake a puppy or a full-grown 
hunter until it seems his head will fly 
off. This kind of punishment carries 
no pain with it; but boy, is it effective! 
One other word—gun dog—requires 
clarification. Unless we know its mean- 
ing, training loses its point entirely. I 
can only give you my own definition: 
A dog which works under a gun blast- 
ing over his head during legal seasons. 
I'm not trying to be Websterish; it’s just 
that that definition may help explain 
why I do some of the things I do. 


AKE very young puppies, for in- 

stance. Along about the fourth week 
we begin to give them a supplemental 
feeding of milk and prepared cereal. 
The dinner gong rings three times a 
day; at 7:30, noon, and 4:30. Two or 
three weeks later, when they’re com- 
pletely weaned, they get four meals a 
day. 

How much to feed depends upon the 
individual dog. One will quit when he’s 
had enough; another will gorge him- 
self until his little tummy protrudes un- 
der the weight and threatens to bow 
his back. This latter sort should be 
taken away from the feed pan when 
you think he’s had enough, otherwise 
he may develop a sway back and 
crooked legs, and he may go out at 
the knuckles. That’s happened to two 
of my puppies, and I had to give them 
away as house pets. 

Now let’s go back to the first day 


of feeding. The youngsters gather 
around the pan, which should be placed 
near their bed, and take whole-heart- 
edly to the new menu after a few ex- 
ploratory sniffs. By the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast, not one will hold back. 

Now is the time to introduce them 
to popping sounds. While they’re lick- 
ing up the soupy stuff, fire a cap 
pistol at a distance of about ten feet. 
One may flinch a little, but if there’s 
still food in the pan he’ll do no more 
than look up momentarily, then resume 
eating. As the days roll by, move in 
closer until you’re firing the toy right 
above their ears. If you follow this 
routine, I predict you will never suffer 
the heartache of seeing a gun-shy pup 
py tuck his tail between his legs and 
scuttle toward his kennel. 


BOUT the twelfth week you may 
A safely commence training in earn- 
est. Approximately the same methods 
apply to all springers, with variations 
to meet the requirements of individual 
personalities. You may treat one rough- 
ly, and he’ll like it; while another will 
rebel at severe treatment. But upon 
one point, however, I must insist. Nev- 
er use a choke collar. 

The choke collar ruined one dog for 
me. This fellow was timid from the 
outset, so shortly after I had started 
him in yard training I decided to speed 
up the process by hauling him around 
on a check lead. He became shy al 


most overnight, and even now, two 
years later, he has shown little im- 
provement. When occasionally I fasten 
a choke collar around his neck to test 
his reactions, he acts as though I had 
whipped him. He puts his head down, 
loses his enthusiasm for both work and 
play, and crawls on his belly when I 
speak to him. 


ARD work, in my opinion, cannot be 
| too strongly emphasized. It is here 
the dog will learn to obey implicitly and 
instantly your commands—not_ the 
ABC's, but the DCWF’s (drop, come, 
whoa, fetch) which determine how well 
he will serve you in the field. 

Take him into the yard some morn- 
ing when his strength and energy in- 
dicate he’s ready to enter kindergarten. 
After playing with him a few minutes, 
place him in the sitting position and 
repeat several times the word, “Drop!” 
With one hand press his front legs for- 
ward and with the other press down and 
back at a point just behind the shoul- 
ders. Be firm, but don’t get rough. Ex- 
cept for the command, move slowly and 
patiently, encouraging the pupil to do 
your bidding. 

In a few days, anyone endowed with 
horse sense and sticktoitiveness can get 
the puppy not only to drop but to re- 
main down two or three minutes before 
restlessness brings him to his feet again. 
Then he’ll be ready for the next letter 


(Continued on nage 64) 









In teaching the retrieve from water, a loosely “Where's that cracker?"" What else can those To keep the dog warm, and to prevent him 
wrapped towel makes a perfectly good dummy. eyes be saying? And who could resist giving from shaking water all about, the author 
Throw it out a few feet, shoot, and say "Fetch" some extra little tidbit for a job so well done? blankets him before accepting the game 
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HEN a huge brown animal, as 
big as a cow, with horns like 
the branches of a tree, ran 
right between those two boys 
with a sound like an earthquake, scar- 
ing them almost out of their wits!” 

Doc Watford and I pricked up our 
ears at that story Ernest McLane told 
us. Two country lads, he said, had been 
hunting squirrels on Depot Creek, in 
the Apalachicola Bay country, in north- 
western Florida, the day before Christ- 
mas. It was late afternoon, and they 
had separated in order to locate the 
dim trail that led back to their car. 
Meanwhile they kept in touch with each 
other by shouts. Then this big antlered 
animal had given them the surprise of 
their lives. 

“What was it, 
“Any ideas?” 

“I know what it was,” he replied. “It 
was one of those big sambar deer. 
Since lumbering operations started on 
St. Vincent Island, some of them have 
been scared off, and have crossed that 
narrow Indian Pass to the mainland.”’ 

We talked it over excitedly, agreeing 
that Hub would know where to jump 
him. Hub, who is Ernest's brother-in- 
law, is a good deer hunter, and lives 
in Carrabelle, Franklin County, not far 
away from where the deer was seen. 
We.-all three decided to go down, spend 
the night with Hub, and try and find 
that buck. 


Ernest?” we asked. 
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Doc 


No, he wasn’t a freak — but a sambar deer, 


like those imported 


We found Hub awaiting us. He had 
heard the boys’ story, and thought he 
knew about where the buck was. 

“That deer may have gone back to 
the island,” he said, “but I don’t think 
so. He’s been up that creek since the 
rain, for I found his fresh tracks. There 
were lots of other deer tracks around 
there, too. If we don’t get a shot at 
the big feller we ought to connect with 
a white-tail, anyway.” 

Hub had us on the move early in the 
morning. Doc carried a .32 Winchester 
automatic, Ernest my Model 70 Win- 
chester .220 Swift, equipped with a 
‘scope, while I toted my Model 70 Win- 
chester .270, with a Lyman Alaskan 
‘scope. Hub took us along a maze of 
rough trails, over sand hills, and 
through jungles to a stretch of forest 
which must have changed little since 
the discovery of America. There we 
found many tracks of white-tails, and 
among them those of the giant deer. 
We fanned out, each hunting on his own. 
About 10 a.m. I heard the whine of 
the Swift in the distance, and knew that 
Ernest had got a shot at something. 


privately years ago 


When, along toward noon, we all met 
by previous agreement, we found Ern- 
est much excited. 

“IT had a shot at the big one just as 
he went over a rise into a slough,” he 
told us. “He’s as big as a house. When 
I fired he stumbled, so I must have hit 
him!” 

Then we all set out to hunt the 
country for which that buck was head- 
ed when Ernest shot at him. Doc hunt- 
ed with Ernest, while I went with Hub. 
It wasn't long before we heard the 
crack of Doc's .82, followed by the 
sound of the Swift. Hub and I walked 
over to find Ernest and Doc standing 
by a fine white-tail. Doc had made a 
clean miss, but Ernest had dumped the 
buck cold by a shot through the should- 
ers. It was 1 o'clock before we had 
that buck dressed and loaded on the car. 

Later that afternoon we again picked 
up the trail of the big deer. Doc was 
first to sight him, and we heard his 
automatic chattering as he fired. He 
placed two bullets in the deer’s rump, 
but the buck kept on going, and Doc 
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lf the rub strip along the underside of the boat is worn, re- 
move it by driving out old fastenings with a nail punch. Then 
fill the holes with cedar plugs. You dip the points in marine 
glue or heavy paint, then hit them in with a hammer. After the 
glue dries, saw off the plugs flush on both sides of the wood. 
Small holes almost anywhere in the boat can be filled this way 
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Whether or not you use your boat to get stripers—as this chap does— 
the little time it takes to keep it in repair will be a good investment 
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ITH each warm week-end bringing summer nearer, 

you’re probably devoting a lot of spare time to get- 
ting your sporting equipment in good shape for the out- 
ings which lie just ahead. While you're at it, take a look 
at your skiff. Maybe she isn’t exactly’ falling apart yet, 
but why wait till that happens to put the boat back in 
first-class condition? These directions tell you how to 
replace the worn seats and rub strip and reénforce points 
of stress. The few materials required won’t cost you 
much, and you can easily do the whole job over one 
week-end. Well, come on, where’s that hammer and saw? 
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It's easy to make a pair of lodging knees for the stern quarter. 
Useful reénforcements when you are using a jittery outboard motor 


A new rub strip protects the bottom boards and eliminates small leaks. 
Secure it with screws from inside, or with nails from outside clenched inside 






















By ELON JESSUP 





Bend a sheet of scrap copper around the 
stern corners and screw it on. It will strength- 
en the boat and help ward off hard knocks 





With the old seat removed, saw two pieces of one-inch plank to fit from chine to 
gunwale as seat mounts on each side of the skiff. Screw this wood to the sides, 
then attach cleats to hold the seats. Screws used on the cleats should go all the 
way through the mounting and enter the side of the boat too. You are now ready 
to screw the new seat board in place after making sure that it will fit snugly 


You don't see it happening, but 
water standing in the openings 
of the rowlock socket rots the 
wood. First thing you know, one 
good yank on the oar pulls the 
whole works loose. How are the 
sockets on your skiff? Might be 
smart to put in a new piece of 
wood before you get caught 
six miles away from your landing 


Since the seat holds the rowboat 
together, if it's at all rotted or 
warped you had better put in a 
new one. First step is to replace 
the side mounts. (For details, see 
photo and caption at lower left) 















lf the seat mounts are O.K. ex- 
cept for rusty screws, at least 
take out the old fastenings so 
you can put durable brass ones 
in their place. Plug the holes 
as you did those on the bottom 











Now's the time to think about a new coat of marine 
paint. First remove the worst of the old paint with 
scraper and blowtorch, then smooth with a power sander 
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Only half of Brown's 600 trophies are shown here 


BEAR TRAP OF OTHER DAYS 


This trap, once used in the Pennsylvania woods, 
was baited with honey. Any bear that poked his 
head inside would strangle on those big spikes 
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HOLDER OF 26 WORLD’S 
RECORDS FOR SHOOTING 


Charles A. Brown, Marine Corps war- 
rant officer in charge of the School 
of Marksmanship at Tampa, Fia., is 
a crack rifle shot, but the weapon he 
likes best is the .45 caliber pistol 








Get cash for your 
outdoor pictures! 
Submit a selection 
now to our Picture 
Editor, with brief 
captions and return 


postage. We'll pay 
















MAKING A BROILER [a +04 
OF GREEN WOOD [| 1 


Use hazel, sassafras, or an 
equally pliable wood. Select 
a forked branch or split one 
end of a stick, bend into the 
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desired shape, and bind with 
strips of birch bark or wild 
grapevine. Weave in shorter 
lengths of green branches for 
crosspieces. Pin down your 
fish with two or three more 
of the lengths. Broil, then 
holler, “Come and get it!" 





TWO CASTS—TWO 
HEFTY MUSKIES! 


Weighing 25 and 30 pounds, 
both beauts were taken on a 
surface plug that had been 
repainted in rainbow colors. 
The angler: Walter M. Jones, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. Place: 
Lake-of-the-Woods, Ontario, 
last July. Who told that 16- 
pound Northern pike it could 
crowd into the picture too? 






















FUZZ STICK FOR FIRE MAKING 


Two or three dry sticks, slivered down as shown, 
and with the shavings left on, will get your camp 
fire going in jig time—even on wet, rainy days 


A GOGGLE MASK FOR THE FIELD 
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you for all we use! The owner of this spaniel devised a mask of light- 
weight canvas fitted with goggles to safeguard 
the dog's eyes when he retrieves from thick brush. 
He doesn't mind it any more than he does a muzzle 
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ASTENING bands to the ears of live skunks is a job that 


permit no false 
igan’s Rose Lake 
handled hundreds of woods 
science, shows how he does it 


moves. 


pussies 


Here Durward 
Wildlife Experiment Station, who has 
in the 
without ever getting sprayed 


Allen, of Mich- 


interests of 


or bitten. The tags facilitate study of skunks’ movements, 
which in turn indicates that though their fur is in demand 
their chief value to man lies in the farm pests they destroy. 


Now he stretches a second sack in front of 
the trap, holds its mouth open, and raises 
the door. If luck is with him, the skunk will 
take the hint and scuttle right into the bag 


6 Out it comes—just far enough so that Allen 
can grasp the base of the tail with his free 
hand. Note that he wears heavy leather gloves! 


There's a skunk in 
the trap; so now it 
is the trapper's move 


2? Allen, approach- 

ing from upwind 
with a burlap sack 
for protection in case 
the woods pussy gets 
disagreeable, spreads 
it over the top so that 
the trap is darkened 


4 Sometimes, however, the polecat refuses to 

budge. In that case there's only one thing 
to do: lift the trap and dump it out uncere- 
moniously. Here, he who hesitates may be sorry! 


Where it's necessary to lift the skunk, the 
stunt is to keep it downwind, also back side 
to. Otherwise, even now, there might be trouble 


., 
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5 It's in the bag—now to get it out. After 

covering the sack with several more, as an 
extra precaution, Allen coaxes the creature 
toward the opening, grabs the back of its neck 


45 Lastly comes the actual banding. As you 
can see, one foot is kept firmly on the crit- 
ter's tail while the metal tag is clamped onthe ear 











This Happened to Me! |x. 


TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 


T CAN BE 
ACTION—BUT NO CAMERA occa we ce 


By A. R. SIEDENTOPF, Denver, Colo. 


SINGLO-AFRICAN FILMS NEEDEDA SCENE] [ wex7 DAY 
FOR A MOVING PICTURE IN WHICH A _ 
= -—- = HAT ——— 

















SMALL PLANE IS FORCED DOWN IN 
THE AFRICAN JUNGLE. 

| SENT ACHHESO, MY NATIVE GUN 
BEARER,ON AHEAD, AND PREPARED TO 
TAKE OFF THE NEXT DAY WITH NORMAN, 
THE FILM PRODUCER'S STUNT FLYER. 
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THAT WAS PERFECT! 
WE'LL CHANGE THE 
SCRIPT SO You 
CAN DO IT AGAIN | 
JuST THAT WAX!/ (WHILE YouRE GETTING 
ANEw RHINO FOR THE 
d.-) PART, GET ANOTHER 


S¢/\ ACTOR Too 
2 8 
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N FISH FOR TOJO! 


NTIL it is slammed straight for the belly of a frantically twist- 


ing, dodging Jap ship, a Navy aerial torpedo should be handled 


with care! And that is the way this deadly pair, cradled one over the 


other in a rubber barge, are being transported. In rearmament service these 
big rubber boats provide their lethal loads with a “safety zone”... a plump 
cushion of air that completely surrounds the cargo, safeguarding it against 
the danger of shock or collision. Many Evinrudes are used in such service, 
providing capable driving power and a high degree of maneuverability. 





The Japs use outboards 

too, as is shown by 
this photo of a Jap out- 
board captured some- 
where in New Guinea, 
ind patched up by our 
boys to serve in ferrying 
supplies to the beach. 
henge by this time, it 
has been replaced by a 
sparkling | Evinrude Speed- 
itwin, a “popular num- 
ber” in the far Pacific! 


Servicing seaplanes is 

another job for which 
rubber boats are ideally 
adapted. For powering 
big rubber boats, Evin- 
rude now produces a spe- 
cial model of its famed 
Lightfour, built with 
deep shaft, high-ratio re- 
duction gear, and 360 
degree steering that per- 
mits the boat to be ma- 
neuvered in any direction. 


FREE 


Up she comes, the 

day's work done ! This 
photo shows the type of 
bracket widely used for 
mounting an Evinrude on 
a large rubber boat. Evin- 
rude has developed many 
special mounting brack- 
ets to meet the varied 
needs of the scores of 
different types of small 
craft used by the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


| Send for copy of 1944 ““Owners’ 
® Edition” of the Evinrude News. 


A pictorial magazine that covers out- 


boards 


in war and peace — profusely 


illustrated with photos showing Evin 
rudes serving the Army and Navy, and 
pictures of happy peacetime uses to 


follow! 


RUDI 


Write for your copy! EVIN- 
MOTORS, 5046 N. 27th St., 


Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 





EVINRUDE 


WOE oursoarn MOTORS 
\r 











EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY—BUY MORE BONDS 








FISHING SEASONS FOR 1944 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 
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Deeds of courage and self-sacrifice, 
never surpassed in all history, are be- 
ing achieved by our fighting men on 
the battle fronts of the world. 


These men know how vital it is to 
have the essential weapons of war and 
plenty of them. Savage is backing their 
drive to victory by furnishing large 
quantities of military small arms, pro- 
duced with all the skill and “know- 
how” gained from long experience in 
the manufacture of firearms. 





The following excerpt from an official 
letter to Savage from the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, speaks for itself. 








“I congratulate all members of your 
organization on the fact Savage 
Arms Corporation plants in Utica, 
New York, and Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., have produced more than 
2,000,000 military smallarmsweap- 

















&© SAVAGE 


SAVAGE Model! 99 Hi-Power Rifle 


Calibers .300 Savage and .250-3000 Savage. A great fa- 
vorite among big game hunters throughout the world. 





MORE THAN 2 MILLION GUNS MADE BY SAVAGE 
TO BACK THE BOYS OVERSEAS 


ons. This is truly a great record. 


“The Rochester Ordnance District 
relied heavily upon your Utica or- 
ganization to give us submachine 
guns and aircraft type machine 
guns when they were most urgent- 
ly needed. 


“You did not fail us, and you pro- 
duced not only the required num- 
bers of these arms, but they have 
been proven most dependable in 
battle.” 


The same Savage skill which has pro- 
duced more than two million weap- 
ons of war for our fighting men will 
make certaina great peacetime line of 
Savage sporting arms for every shoot- 
er and every shooting requirement. 


Savage Arms Corporation. Plants at 
Utica, N.Y., and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Manufacturer of Savage, Stevens and 
Fox Sporting Arms. 








THE SANCY DIAMOND has been the treasured possession of Queen Elizabeth, Cardinal Mazarin, 
kings of France and Spain, princes of Russia and India. Since 1898, William Penn has 
been the treasured blend of Americans who recognize outstanding value in whiskey. 


He guarded this gem with his life... 


THE Lord of Sancy brought this gem from 
Turkey in the year 1570. Once he had 
entrusted it to a faithful follower who was 
set upon by bandits and mortally wounded. 
Before dying, the servant managed to swal- 
low the 53 carat diamond— which was later 
recovered by his master... Like the great Sancy 
diamond, William Penn Blended Whiskey 
became famous because of its superior 
quality. Called the “gem of the blends’ be- 
cause it outshines others in flavor, bouquet 


and mellowness, William Penn is a pre- 
mium whiskey in everything but price. After 
your first taste, you'll immediately understand 
why millions say when with William Penn. 


x RW FR 
SPEND WISELY—OR NOT AT ALL 


Unwise buying in wartime sends prices up. Help 
keep prices down by buying only what you need 

check ceiling prices--don’t pay more. And buy 
your share of war bonds and stamps 


THE GEM OF THE BLENDS 


William Pen 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


& To 2 Ts 


REROED ame BOTTLE FOR 


eoewnan s woRTs LimiTEo LOMA 


86 proof, 65% fruit and grain neutral spirit 
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How Well Can 


HIS is in response to many requests 
that I write a piece on the subject of 
a fish’s vision. Like most anglers I 
have always been interested in the 
subject, and for many years, as I fished, I 
observed and made notes of incidents 
that seemed to have some bearing on it; 
also I have read much that anglers and 
scientists have written about it. 

So I am setting down what I have 
learned from these sources, offering, 
though, a warning that what I shall say 
is not the final answer. Neither, I am 
afraid, are you going to find much here 
that will be of any practical value to you 
in your fishing. 

But the whole business offers a fasci- 
nating field for speculation, and one on 
which most anglers have strong and con- 
flicting opinions. You can get 
into a lively debate at any 
time, any place where fisher- 
men gather, by making any 
one of the following state 
ments: Fish have (or have not) 
keen vision. They have (o1 
have not) keen color 
They are (or are not) sensi- 
tive to the form of an object | 
such as an artificial fly. 

So far as I know, all the 
experiments that have been 
made to ascertain just what 
and how a fish sees have nec- 
essarily been based on the 
assumption that it sees, and 
reacts to what it sees, pretty 
much as we humans do. Per 
haps so; but let’s mull the 
thing over a bit. Let’s just 
consider simple things, easy to 
witness and to verify. 

Obviously throughout the 
normal course of its life a fish 
is looking through water. But 
when the human eye is in direct contact 
with water, vision is blurred. So the 
nearest we can come to approximating 
the conditions under which a fish sees is 
to stand outside a glass-walled water 
tank and look through three mediums at 
ynce—air, glass, and water—to some ob- 
ject floating in or on the water. Thus, 
it least insofar as seeing in water is con- 
‘erned, the eye of the fish must be differ- 
‘nt from that of man. 

To think otherwise is to assume that a 
fish has blurred vision, and so is incapa- 
ble of distinguishing faults in our flies, in 
their delivery, and what not; but those 
ire the very things that we, in varying 
legree, unanimously agree that they do 
distinguish. Therefore we must believe 
that a fish has keen eyesight in its 
natural medium—water. 

That being so, we may well reason that 
because man has poor vision in water, 
unless given artificial aid, experiments 


sense 





PLUG, 
BAIT 


FLY 


with glass tanks to find out how a fish 
sees may not be conclusive. 

We also may reasonably suspect that a 
fish has poor vision when in the air, as in 
jumping—perhaps even poorer than that 
of a man in water, since the fish has no 
eyelids to shut out glare. Then too, when 
a fish is looking through water up into 
the air, the laws of light refraction, that 
is, the bending of the rays as they pene- 
trate the water, doubtless come into play 
It seems safe to assume that its vision is 
influenced also by the clarity and othe 
characteristics of the water. This is the 
case—in reverse, of course—with man as 
he looks from air into water 

Another significant difference between 
fish and man is the placement of the eyes 
Man’s eyes are in front of his head. They 


operate and focus in unison so that the 
vision is stereoscopic, which means that 
when both eyes see an object they com 
bine it into a single image. But the fish’s 
eyes are on the sides and operate inde 
pendently. What's more, they are con 
nected with the brain individually 
whereas in humans each eye is connected 
with both sides of the brain. Both eyes 
of a fish can focus at the same time on 
one object directly in front; but because 
each has its own distinct connection with 
the brain, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the eyes of a fish can operate separately 
and thus permit the fish to observe two 
entirely unrelated images at the same 
time. For instance, it is quite possible that 
while one eye is watching your fly float- 
ing near by, the other eye may be looking 
in a different direction—perhaps at a 
minnow, or at some suspicious object 
such as the legs of the approaching fish- 
erman. 
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Fish SeeP 


As to the keenness of a fish’s eyesight, 
all of us can bear witness. I need only to 
mention the way a fish will take a tiny fly 
in fast water on a dark night. But this 
keenness of vision has its limitations. To 
human eyes at least, few of the popular 
trout flies, even when supposed to imitate 
closely some natural insect, actually do 
so; and many artificials—the Royal 
Coachman, for instance—are not intend- 
ed as imitations at all. Yet both types 
are readily taken at times. 

And if we should succeed in tying a fly 
that was the spit and image of a natural 
stream insect, there would still be the 
hook to give it an unnatural appearance. 
In fact, some fly tyers, in an effort to 
exact copy of the natural 
artificial very sparsely, thus 
exposing most of the hook. Yet 
these flies are successful. 

Then too, there are the low 
water types of salmon wet 
flies, which also take fish. Here 
we have the greatest possible 
exposure of the hook consist- 
ent with the dressing required. 
If a fish can distinguish the 
difference between a No. 8 and 
i No. 12 fly (and it surely can), 
it stands to reason that it can 
ilso see the hook to which the 
fiy is tied. 

Thus, while it is certain that 
fish have keen eyesight, we 
must conclude that they are 
indifferent as to certain minor 
details, and to such an un 
natural appendage as a hook 
Otherwise they would reject 
the fly 

We all know, however, that 
vyhen a lure picks up a bit of 
weed or other foreign matter 
the fish will almost never take 
it. We also know that you can get much 
closer to fish feeding in deep water than 
to shallow feeders. But what if any re- 
lation these puzzling facts bear to the 
vision of fish is something that can be 
pondered far, far into the night. 

How good is the color perception of 
fish? On that question there is: a wide 
difference of opinion among anglers 
Some maintain that fish are absolutely 
color-blind, seeing everything only in dif- 
ferent tones of gray; others claim that 
fish distinguish colors exactly as the nor- 
mal human eye does; and there are all 
degrees of belief in between. 

If fish do see all colors just as shades 
of gray, then obviously any color you 
can name must correspond to some shade 
of gray in the fish’s “color chart.” So 
you might assume that a fly of red and 
green and blue, say, and one tied with 
their gray counterparts would be all the 
same to the fish. But strange to say, 


achieve an 
fly, tie the 








FISHERMEN’S 
SECRETS... 


WHAT are fishermen’s secrets .... the 
“know-how” of shooting a plug, casting 
a fly, rigging a bait, selecting the right lure 
or knowing where to find ’em? Yes, all 
these things are fishermen’s “‘secrets,’”’ but 
there are other ones even more important. 
The fisherman’s real secrets . . . because 
they’re hidden deep down inside ... are 
the pleasures he gets from a day in the 
fresh air on his favorite lake or stream 
... pleasures which give him a sense of 
healthful well-being after a day in the 
out-of-doors. 

We can all enjoy these fishermen’s secrets. 
All of us — from the dry fly “‘purist’’ with 
a dozen rods, to the one ‘pole’? worm 
dunker. The only formula needed is to 
just go fishing! 

And when you go it’s no fisherman’s 
secret that you'll get more fish and have 
more fun if you take H-I tackle and lures 
with you. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, New York 











either that doesn’t seem to be the case 
or nobody has yet found exactly the right 
combination of grays. Somewhere I read 
how an angler of an inquiring turn of 
mind tried an experiment of this na- 
ture. He was fishing in the north coun- 
try for brook trout, and they were taking 
a Parmachene Belle, which as you know 
is scarlet and white, with a yellow wool 
body, silver ribbing, and black tip. To 
see what would happen, he substituted 
a gray fly which matched pretty closely 
the one that had been producing, and 
although the new fly bore shades of gray 
that varied from mist to almost black, 
he got no results at all with it. 

Of éourse, all colors look different in 
different lights. And for us, as darkness 
deepens, color becomes less and less dis- 
tinguishable until in time it is completely 
smothered by the dark. 

Here again we come to another differ- 
ence between the vision of fish and of 
humans. For with fish, especially trout 
and certain other species, color appar- 
ently is never completely blacked out. 
This has been demonstrated many times. 
For instance, when fishing at night we 
often find that trout will select one fly but 
refuse others. Sometimes, even on the 
darkest night, they will unerringly 
choose between flies which differ only by 
a shade or two in the color of the hackle, 
body, or wing. 

This suggests the thought that what is 
absolute darkness to us isn’t even the 
dimness of twilight to some fish; that 
even on the blackest night they see so 
well that they easily distinguish not only 
contrasting colors but even minor vari- 
ations of shade. We must then conclude 
that fish not only can differentiate be- 
tween colors (whether they do so as we 
do, or in some other way, is immaterial 
here) but that they also are extremely 


| sensitive to them. 


The degree of intensity of light affects 
colors. It may be, then, that it is only 
when fish see our artificial flies in certain 
positions and in certain lights that the 
flies look acceptable to them. Such a 
hypothesis would account for many of 
our failures as well as for our successes. 

Naturally, the degree of light intensity 
in relation to various backgrounds calls 
for innumerable combinations in color 
and design of artificial flies if we are to 
match the exquisite creations of nature. 
Whether the vast array of available lure 
and fly patterns is necessary, or could be 
reduced drastically, remains a subject for 
argument which will probably go on till 
doomsday. 

To sum up: 1. Game fish have keen 
sight. 2. Even so, they seem singularly to 
ignore the hooks and other incongruities 
present in all artificials. This is fortu- 
nate, because these are the very things 
that cannot be dispensed with. 3. Fish 
have color perception. They seem ex- 
tremely sensitive to slight variations in 
shades. 4. Fish also are choosy as to size 
(and to textures too, by the way) 

In brief, color, size, and material seem 
to be the important factors in fish lures 
Hooks may be ignored. 

As to what colors, sizes, and materials 
to use, that depends on the place, time, 
weather, season, and angler. No general 
rules, no specific recommendatidns, can 
be laid down. Individual experiment, by 
trial-and-error methods, gives the an- 
swers here. 

If in your own experience you have 
found that certain flies or lures are con- 
sistent producers, by all means keep on 
using them at such times and places, 
and under such conditions, as they con- 
tinue to be successful for you. But when 
these tried and true favorites do not 
produce, it’s time to try something else. 
—Ray Bergman. 





Rainbows up the Road! 


(Continued from 


rainbows, and that he possessed a sure- 
fire combination for taking them. In 
fact, he’d sold me two flies—a Silver 
Doctor and a Royal Coachman—both 
No. 4's, huge wet flies that should hold 
anything short of whales. 

Curious as to whether mountain trout 
would really strike such lures, I tied 
them to some nine feet of leader, walked 
over to a small cove, and shot the combi- 
nation well out. It settled gently into 
the water, and came back in a perfect 
retrieve. No response. Just to be sure I 
repeated the performance several times. 
You guessed it—not a nibble! 

I felt I'd insulted the intelligence of 
the rainbows by offering them such out- 
landish flies, and lost no time in getting 
a couple of No. 10’s out of my fly book. 

Out went these flies, and back they 
came—without so much as a bunt. I 
tried various levels. Still no go. I 
learned long ago not to become dis- 
couraged should the trout fail to strike 
at the first few casts; but when pattern 
after pattern has been used at several 
likely-looking places, and no strike felt 
well, my heart gradually works down to 
my boots. And that’s just what happened. 

Time slipped by. I thought of the 


| missus waiting in camp, and it was then 


|I realized the spot I was on. 


Go back 
empty handed —after forgetting the 
steak? Not me. Those confounded rain- 
bows simply had to be caught. 
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[I consider myself something of a 
purist, but this was no time for scruples. 
So I tried some good old garden hackle 

and found out then and there that 
wild trout can thumb their noses at a 
choice tidbit just as can their brothers 
of the heavily fished waters. 

The sun hovered near the wooded 
ridge to the west when my wife 
hooed, “Bring the fish, its time 
supper.” 

A lump came in my throat, and it 
was seconds before I could force myself 
to answer, “I haven’t got any to bring.” 

There was a heavy silence, and I could 
visualize her thoughts. Finally she 
called, “Come on up and eat some pork 
and beans, then.” 

“Just a minute,” I stalled, “they'll start 
to strike any minute, now.” 

With the coming of dusk, I changed 
back to the storekeeper’s combination 
for a last, desperate try. Wasted effort, 
that’s all it amounted to. Thoroughly 
licked, I began working around the 
lake, figuring to quit any minute. As 
I trudged along dejectedly I almost 
bumped into an elderly man, carrying 
an unassembled fly rod. “Any luck?” 
{ asked, listlessly. 

“Ain't tried yet,” 
orta be strikin’.” 

That man will never know how those 
words elated me. Talk about any port 
in a storm! Then I happened to think 


yoo- 


for 


said he, “but they 
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**I never saw the blighters before ...they got in when I mentioned 


* Calvert has distilled only war 


alcohol since October 
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, 1942 


‘ue cheerful little carful drives home 
a very important point about Calvert 
Reserve Whiskey Sours. You see, Calvert 


Reserve has a wondrous way of blending 
with—rather than overpowering—the 
Calvert Distillers 


Corpor ation . 


B t nde d Whi skey 


going to Louie’s for a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve’’ 


other ingredients in a mixed drink. And its 


‘ 


mellow ‘“‘soft”? flavor makes the most fin- 


icky palate purr! More than ever these 
days of whiskey scarcity*, Calvert Reserve 
(ty, 


I. 


he choicest you can drink or serve’’, 


86.8 Proof 65% 


Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Maybe you think, Mister Big-mouth, 
that with half of us gone to war, and the 
rest of us on short gasoline rations, you'll 
be safe THIS year. But guess again. 

NO Bass is safe in the vicinity of 
P & K's new - <- « 











WHIRL-A-WAY 


WHIRL-A-WAY, my scaly friend, is really a Lure! With 
that dependable fish-getter in his tackle-box, no fisherman 
needs anything more than an A-Card. ‘Cause he works the close-to- 
home streams and lakes he used to drive by in the old days. And does 
he get FISH? 

Just wait, Mister Bass, ‘till some guy plunks one of them in front of your ugly puss. You can’t 
say “No” to it. You'll fairly DROOL. As the song says - - - 

“You'll look at it, and suddenly you'll SPRING!” 

Nossir, you ain't safe. And what's more - - - 

Don’t think you'll be any safer sulking on the bottom, or hiding behind a rock or a log jam. 
WHIRL-A-WAY is a combination surface and underwater lure. If its crazy antics can’t smoke 


you out, then there's... the p & K BUCKTAIL SPINNER 
2D 45c¢ to 60c 


AS 


—which no Bass, Muskie, Pike or 
Walleye in his right mind will ignore 
Genuine Buck Tail on a treble hook, in 
natural color—in Red, Yellow, Black or 
White—or in two-color combinations. The 
Double Spinners make more fuss than an 
eel in a wash-bucket 

No, Mister Bass, only the blind fish in Mam- 
moth Cave are safe from P & K Lures, and there’s no guarantee on that. 






It's only fair to give you fair warning 


ANGLERS! WS 
by N 
Ask your tackle dealer for the P & K ‘ 
WHIRL-A-WAY. If he’s sold out, send a 
dollar and we'll mail you one direct. Bet- a 
ter have a P & K BUCKTAIL SPINNER Pow ay) | 
included, too Specify color and _ size er é 
wanted. The 4, 2, or 1 Hook size is 55c— t PP h 1 
The 1/0 or 2/0 is 60c. ~ 7 \ 
P & K LINE DRESSER 
Complete With Dressing 


This you want to see! Does a hundred 
per cent perfect job of line-dressing and 
loes it without messing up your line—your 
hands or your reel. Saves dressing and 
makes an easy job of caring for your line Write for Free Copy of P & K 
Your dealer will supply you at 50c, or Color Catalog of complete P & K 
write direct line. Gives valuable hints on 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. how to catch fish 
3438 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Ilinois 
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of the time of day. “But it'll soon be 
ark.” 

“That’s all right,” he said, pulling out 
his watch. “It’s only 7:30 now, an’ we 
got till 9.” 

I saw he was eyeing my huge Silver 
Doctor and Royal Coachman, so I tried 
to apologize. “A storekeeper down the 
main road sold ’em to me.” 

The old-timer nodded and _ smiled. 
“That feller shore knows this lake. He 
give you the right dope all right, but 
they ain’t fixed yet.” And he held up as 
ragged a Silver Doctor and Gray Hackle 
as I’ve ever seen. 

I felt like saying, “If a trout strikes 
either of those I'll be a monkey’s uncle,” 
but desperation makes a man do many 
strange’ things. “How about fixing 
mine?” I asked. 

“Shore will,” said he, taking a knife 
from a trousers pocket. As he snipped 
away at the hackle and wings he ex- 
plained, “It’s mighty nigh dark down 
there where the big-uns stay, an’ come 
late evenin’ you need lots of light passin’ 
through yore fly to make it look like 
sumpin more’n just a hunk of feathers 
tied together with some silk.” 

Realizing that the old-timer might 
have just the secret for catching those 
deep-water rainbows, I encouraged him 
to talk on. When he had the flies look- 
ing like the last rose of summer he 
handed them back, saying, “You'll get 
some now. Let’s go around to that 
rocky stretch; it’s better there about 
dark.” 

The rocky shelf reached, he flipped 
his nondescript flies into the water and 
waited patiently as they sank to the 
proper level. The retrieve had scarcely 
begun when, suddenly, he flipped the 
rod tip, setting the hook. There was a 
short fiurry, and a founteen-incher came 
flopping out onto the bank. 

I ceased to be an onlooker and, imitat- 
ing the style of the heaven-sent angler 
got going. One retrieve—no strike. I let 
the flies sink a little deeper. Two re- 
trieves—still no strike. Next time I let 
the lures sink down. Darkness was fall- 
ing fast, and I could scarcely see the 
line. I began a half-hearted retrieve 
and, all of a sudden, I got a sharp, un- 
mistakable strike! 

“Eeey-o-w!” I exulted, as the rod bent. 

The darkness made it impossible to 
see obstructions, and, although I knew 
I only had a small trout on, my heart 
was in my mouth several times for fear 
the line would hit a snag. However, the 
little fellow was brought to net without 
mishap, and a calmness settled upon me 
as if my brow had been rubbed with the 
oil of old 

With my first rainbow in the creel I 
really began enjoying the fishing, and, 
as is often the case when a fellow settles 
down, things seem to run a whole lot 
smoother 

Soon the old-timer hooked a good one 

judging from the loud smack that 
reached our ears as the infuriated rain- 
bow broke water--but we will never 
know its size, for it managed to throw 
the hook in that first wild leap 

“Like fightin’ a hornet while blind- 
folded iid my companion, reeling in 
the slack line. 

It was on my very next cast that I 
got a solid, determined strike. At last a 
real rainbow was on! And was I glad 
for those whale-size hooks. The reel 
creamed a shrill, high-pitched note, and 
I thumbed it for what seemed like ages 
before the run ended in a desperate leap, 
many yards from shore. 

Abruptly the line grew slack. I was 
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almost a nervous wreck as yards of 
silk were reeled in, and I still felt no 
fish. I started to tell the old-timer that 
I’d lost the lunker when, suddenly, the 
rod was almost jerked from my fingers 
as the rainbow took to the air. 

I'd almost despaired of ever landing 
the dogged battler, when its lunges be- 
gan losing their punch. Slowly, de- 
terminedly, I reeled in line. Then, just 
as I thought I’d won the fight, another 
problem confronted me. How to net my 
prize in the darkness? A flip of a tail 
near shore has meant freedom for many 
a heavy rainbow. 

I sang out for help. “What’ll I do 
now? I can’t see to net him!” 

“Just a minute,” called my obliging 
friend. He clicked on a flashlight, and 
the brilliant beam shot out directly in 
front of me. It was then that I saw 
what was fast to my lure. 

My eyes bulged. For a second I 
thought I really had a whale. Kneeling 
down, I slipped the net beneath the 
speckled body and heaved my prize 
ashore. 

“A beauty,” said the old-timer ad- 
miringly. “He’ll go better’n five pounds 
or I miss my guess.” 

A little after 9 o’clock I clomped into 
camp—to find that the wife had gone 
to bed. She heard me, though, and, at- 
tempting to. be a good sport, refrained 
from asking about my luck. Instead, 
she greeted me with, “The beans are on 
the stove; help yourself.” 

Dropping the heavy creel and the 
trout that wouldn't go into it, I switched 
on the light, then walked over and 
lifted the lid from the pot. “Beans!” 
said I. “You know I don’t like beans, and 
never did!” 

Perhaps it was my independent air; 
anyway, she jerked erect in a hurry, 
and her eyes beamed as she saw the 
full creel and the large rainbow lying 
there, sparkling in the light. “We'll cut 
steaks off that big one tomorrow,” said 
she. 

I grinned, and said, “Seems to me I’ve 
heard that word steak before.” 


Privileges for Service Men 
in New York Extended 


EW YORK has extended the privi- 

leges granted service men in the mat- 
ter of hunting and fishing within the 
state. 

All members of the armed services, of- 
ficially stationed within the. state, 
whether resident or nonresident, are re- 
quired to have licenses to hunt and fish. 
All, however, are privileged to buy resi- 
dent licenses at the regular resident 
rates. 

Residents of the state who are in the 
armed forces, but stationed outside the 
state, may hunt and fish without a li- 
cense provided the hunting or fishing is 
done while on furlough or leave. A non- 
resident service man, stationed outside 
of the state, may hunt or fish without 
a license while on furlough or leave, pro- 
vided he is accompanied by a resident 
of the state, also in the armed forces 
who, like him, is stationed outside of 
the state. 

Nonresidents in the armed forces, sta- 
tioned outside of the state, not accom- 
panied by a resident service man as 
specified above, may buy a license at the 
regular resident rate. 

Deer-hunting licenses still are neces- 
sary in all cases. 
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he only mows the lawn... yet he has 
\\ ) 


HAYFIELD HAIR 


DRY AS HAY, stiff and wild! 


“Hay field hair” often results 













from excessive exposure to 
sun and wind that may dry 
out natural oils. Which means 
many can get it mowing the 





lawn, working in the garden 
or lying on the beach — as 


well as on a farm. 






DON’T USE GREASE on “Hayfield hair” — un- 
less you want to slap it down and make it 
shine like old blue serge. Don’t use water 
either — because excessive daily use of water 


as a dressing often tends to dry out hair. 


USE KREML and see if 


you don’t say, “My 





hair was never easier to comb, never looked 
neater, never felt keener!” Kreml also 
removes ugly dandruff scales and _ relieves 
itching of scalp they cause. Try Kreml today! 


KREML 


HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching ol sada they cause. Krem!] also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, 
wind or water. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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CLUB REN 





PLASTIC COATED 


weatone 


PLAYING 
CARDS 


Best for Poker and Pinochle 


Wipe With 
\ Damp Cloth 
















“IKE WALTON” 


Yes, you can still pro- 
cure a pair of these 
famous waterproof 


hand sewed to your 
measure. Only restric- 
tion is a height limit 


of 10” nd the fact 
that it’s necessary to 
order now to receive 
them in time for hunt 
Writs 


next fall 


ing 


10” 
HEIGHT 
LIMIT 


NO FOOT TOO HARD TO FIT 


Simply draw the shape of your foot on a spe- 
cial order blank we'll send you, and Russell 
craftsmen will give you a fit that you'll call 
pertect 


WwW. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
928 Wisconsin St Berlin, Wis. 


GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 








every game. Ink, candy and soil wipe off in a jiffy. 


ARRCO PLAYING CARD CO., CHICAGO 


doub! Vamp Ikes’’ 





@ No sense fretting about those “big ones” who refuse 
to keep their appointment with you. Get together with 
the “gang” and a deck of exclusive Duratone Plastic- 
Coated Club Reno playing cards. They shuffle bester, 
deal better, play better, last longer. Add pleasure to 
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Go Outdoors this Summer! 


Good health is an important part of the war ef- 
fort and outdoor activities suc! 





h as camping, fishing 


are therefore still 














hiking, cruising and hunting 
essential 
Although we are continuing to manufacture goods 
for war use, we are prepared to su y a wide range 
outdoor equipment for the home-front—including 
1 variet of clothing, tents, sleeping robes, boots 
es, etc. Our TREK-LITE SLEEPING 


ax ROBE, for 
nstance, weighs only 51/2 lbs. and is just the thing 


mer use 








Mar items are in stock, others can be produced 
yn short notice. Our pre-war catalog sent free, but 
for quickest action write us your exact needs. Ad- 
iress Dept. OL-6. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 





@ Full Strength 
Wet or Dry 


@ Ties Easily 
\Wet or Dry 


@ Requires No 
Soaking 


If your Dealer can't supply you, write 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


2215 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, I! 


Quarry Bass are Queer 


EXT time some blowhard tells you 
he knows all about angling ask him 
if he’s ever gone after quarry bass 

The fish which populate the waters of 
abandoned stone quarries are fickle 
enough to deflate the most balloon-headed 
fisherman you ever saw. I’ve been fishing 
limestone quarries 25 years and I still get 
a lot of surprises doing it. What little I 
have learned, though, may be helpful to 
you next time you make a try for these 
elusive creatures. 

There is something slightly mysterious 
about their very presence. For instance 
here in Ohio near Lake Erie we have 
many quarries which became flooded 
with seepage and overflow from the lake 
and the rivers which empty into it. The 
parent waters contain smallmouth bass 
—yet the quarries are peopled by large 
mouths. Here’s how it happened: 

These quarries were originally stocked 
with large and smallmouth bass, rock 
bass, carp, perch, bluegills, and a few 
wall-eyed pike. Then the age-old strug 
gle for the survival of the fittest began 
The predatory largemouths fed the year 
round on the other fish until they domi- 
nated the deep, peaceful waters. Now the 
state Division of Conservation and Nat 
ural Resources reports that smallmouths 
do not thrive in these quarries. 

Visibility of the angler is a major con- 
cern in fishing such places. Since all 
enemies of the quarry bass—as well as 
some of his food supplies—come from the 
banks, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
is usually looking through the crystal 
clear water at the shore. Thus, by day he 
can hardly help seeing you. You may do 
fairly well if the sky is overcast, pro 
vided the water is shallow and murky 
and you use live bait, preferably min 
nows 

But the best time to fish is at night 
and don’t pick a bright night, when the 
fish can see your silhouette against the 
sky. If you must go on a moonlit night 
fish toward the moon, and work the dark 
er spots where your own visibility is low 
so the fish won’t see you. 

Long casts, with surface plugs, parallel] 
to the shore and preferably near rock 
piles, reefs, and overhanging ledge ire 
the rule. Most strikes come when the line 
is well out, but you may get quite a few 
just as you start to pull your plug from 
the water. These close strikes are rarely 
hooked, and they usually come from rock 
bass or other small fry. Strangely enough 
quarry bass in my part of the country 
stop biting around 10 p.m. 

I've had my best luck with all-black 
surface plugs; but color may not matte! 
much, for I’ve seen red-and-white and 
spotted-frog combinations used just as 
successfully. Spinners, metal baits, and 
deep-water plugs aren’t much good. Fly 
casters are often pestered with a lot of 
fingerlings, but if you combine long casts 
and large dark flies or bugs you may 
do O.K. 

Sometime I hope to fish a quarry from 
a boat. On the assumption that the fish 
watch the banks, I could cast toward the 
shore and they would see the plug or fly 
but wouldn’t notice me in the middle of 
the water. The only time I saw a boat 
fisherman in a quarry he collected a 
beautiful string of bass, so I know it can 
be done! Also—if only to test my theory 
that you have to fish the surface—I'd like 
a chance to put a heavy reef sinker and 
a trolling spoon deep down in one of 
those quarries. Maybe I'd be pleasantly 
surprised!—H. M. Beattie. 
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Shad Will Take a Fly 


(Continued from page 87) 


does well enough), then Cal flipped me 
a large fly of a design I hadn’t seen before 

white feathers on a black-banded white 
body with double hooks. “That’s the 
modern version of the old Tom Loving,” 
he said. “It catches ’em!”’ 

That’s the best indorsement I know 
of for any fly. I tied it on, cast it out 
over the swirling current, saw it alight 
gently, allowed it to sink a few inches 
into the rushing dark water, and- 

And then the shenanigans started! I 
don’t know exactly what I expected as 
I made that first cast, but I do know 
that I most certainly didn’t expect what 
happened. 

Before I had time to give my line the 
first retrieving twitch something grabbed 
that fly and started away from there. 
Surprise made my strike a hard one, 
and the bamboo bent sharply. Then a sil- 
ver shape flashed out of the water in a 
skittering jump that carried it a splash- 
ing twenty feet. Cal, who was watching 
with his mouth hanging open, swears 
that that fish waltzed over the surface 
of the Susquehanna on its tail for that 
distance. 

Back underwater, my fish started 
downstream, and it went fast. Reel clicks 
merged in a nerve-tingling whee-ee-ee 
as the line melted off the spool. When 
most of it was gone I put on the brakes. 
But no leap answered this challenge. The 
line went slack, and I could feel nothing 
but the steady tug of the current. I'd 
lost him! 

Disgusted, I began to reel in. After a 
dozen turns of the reel handle I knew 
that my fish was still on. I took in line 
very cautiously until I could feel him 
plainly. Then I raised the rod tip higher, 
and out of the water he came in a bold, 
arching leap. He was opposite the boat 
now, just where he’d jumped the first 
time. He had swung out across the cur- 
rent, and then come upstream against 
the rush of water. 

“Come on, get it over with!” Cal 
urged impatiently. “You'll lose him if 
you try any fancy stuff. And anyhow, I 
want to do some fishing!” 

“Go ahead and fish,” I told him. “I’m 
going to land this baby my way!” 

My way was to let him go for a while 
when he started a downstream rush, 
then check him, keep a taut line if he 
jumped, and then get back a few inches 
at a time when he swam in slow circles 
or sulked close to the bottom. Slowly 
but surely those tactics won. The rushes 
grew shorter, the jumps less spectacular 
and less frequent. Carefully I worked 
him in toward the boat. Then, after 
he’d jumped once more, Cal slipped the 
net under him. “A four-pound buck 
shad,” he reported, “and it took you just 
fifteen minutes to land him.” 

Before Cal had stopped talking I had 
lost interest in that shad—I was busy 
casting for another one. 

Cal got busy too. We cast industri- 
ously for perhaps ten minutes without 
anything happening. Then I got another 
strike. When the fish felt the hook it 
came out and splashed around on the 
surface the way trout do sometimes. 
It was a hickory shad that didn’t weigh 
much more than a pound, but it put up 
a creditable scrap for two or three 
minutes, 

Cal scored next with another hickory, 
a little heavier than mine. His thoughts 
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STRIKE! To a fisherman, it’s a split second of pure joy! 
For no other thrill quite matches that first solid smash when Old 
Mister Bass torpedoes out from the reeds to sink himself a tasty 
plug. 

Today, millions of men—and women — who know about 
such outdoor delights, are sharing experiences in a far grimmer 
game. But you can bet that Fishing is one of the joys they look 
forward to when the swastika has been straightened out, and the 
rising sun means a clear day instead of Pearl Harbor. 

Right now, Shakespeare-built controls fly for freedom in 
bombers and fighters on all fronts. 

We are doing our utmost to ¢,.4,4,, FREE 
hasten the day when better Shake- _ pocket Fishing Guide 
speare tackle can again be the Shows best days to fish 
choice of fishermen free to fish to iabest tana ie 
their hearts’ content. Shakespeare —®shing.”* Write today 


Company, Kalamazoo 2F, Mich. —— =) )<s< —< >) 
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When You Fish 


WITH AN IMPERIAL 
BLACK WATERPROOF 


YOU ARE GETTING 


Double waterproofed! 
Each live silk thread 
specially treated before 
braiding. A_ perfect 
round line that won't 
wear flat and won't 
soak up water! 





THE LINE FOR PERFECT CASTING 


Casting lines that watersoak are hard 
to handle, shorten your casts. Dunk 
this Pilot line in water for 15 minutes. 
Remove, shake off surface water. It’s 
hard and dry! 


The Alkali-Water- 
proof Dressing In 
sures Long Wear! 






Many lakes and 
streams contain 
lime, sulphur, 
and other chem- 
icals that rot silk. 
The Imperial Line 
is processed for 
full protection. 





THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 
East Hampton « Connecticut 
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on bigger game, he horsed it in as fast 
as he could, without giving it a chance 
to battle. 

Just as he was netting it I had my 
third strike—a hard one! That fish had 
power, and for a few minutes it con- 
served it by staying down deep and de- 
clining to budge. Losing patience, I 
gave it all I could with my light rod. 
Instantly it came up and out of the 
water in a spray-spangled leap that 
would have done credit to a small tar- 
pon—a fish to which, I am told, the shad 
is a kissing cousin. After a battle which 
seemed lengthy and which certainly was 
exciting I netted it; then let it go be- 
cause it was a roe shad which hadn’t 
spawned. Anyway, I had a lot of fun out 


of it, and that’s what counts most in 
fishing. 
Weight? My guess would be about 


five pounds. 

After that all I could hook were little 
hickories, which I either lost because 
I tried to keep them jumping, or un- 
hooked in the water and sent on their 
way with my best wishes. And, to his 
luridly expressed disgust, hickories were 
all that Cal could catch. 

What Cal wanted was a bigger shad 
than the one I'd caught, and I’ve never 
seen a fisherman try harder to get what 
he wanted. He retrieved line with little 
jerks, and he whipped it in with arm- 
long yanks that made the black-and- 
white shad fly flash in the dark water. 
He pinched split shot on the leader to 
sink the lure, and when that failed to 
produce anything more exciting than 
another junior-miss-size hickory, he be- 
gan changing flies after every dozen or 
so casts. 

First he tied on a yellow streamer 
with a silver body and red hackles, 
which even the hickories refused to have 
anything to do with. From that he 
worked through every bucktail and 
streamer in his box, and finally, in des- 
peration, he tried his entire assortment 


of bass and trout flies. Still he had 
no luck. 
Then a fellow who was fishing not 


fifty yards from us hooked into a silver- 


hued aéromarine acrobat that put on a 
dazzling performance lasting nearly 
twenty minutes. When he held up his 


prize as he paddled past us poor Cal did 
his best, but his congratulatory grin was 


— hut 
SHORT 


The contributor of tnis little story makes no claim to originality 


By that time it was getting dark, and 
we were a long way from home. Cal 
agreed unwillingly that we had bette: 
haul up anchor. “But I’m going to kee}; 
on fishing as long as we're on this con 
founded river,” he growled. From some 
where in his big fly box he had exhumed 
a small minnow-shaped piece of silvered 
metal that had seen plenty of service 
“Maybe this old drone will change my 
luck. You row while I cast.” 


I had rowed out to the islands and 
it was Cal’s turn to battle the current 
on the return trip, but I just didn’t 


have the heart to remind him of it. So 
I turned the boat’s snub nose upstream 
at a 45-degree angle to the rushing cu 
rent and rowed—and rowed. Cal cast 
and cast 

After maybe ten minutes we were out 
in the middle of the river, where the 
current runs fastest, and I was just 
about holding my own against it. Then 
{ heard Cal grunt, and looked up from 
my job. His rod was bent, and the click 
of his reel was screaming as the lins 
snaked through the guides. 

“I've got one!” he yelled. 
ing! Let her drift!” 

I let her drift and watched Cal play 
his fish. When he finally stopped it 
it came out of the water, gleamed briefly 
in the dusk, then splashed back to be 


“Stop row 


gin a series of tail walks and somer 
saults. While he fought it the lights i: 


Schweer’s place flashed on, and I saw 
that the current already had carried us 
a good quarter mile below it. We were 
more than twice that far to the bad be 
fore Cal worked his fish alongside the 
boat and I slipped the landing net unde 
it—a buck shad which matched mine 
to the quarter inch, but which Cal 
claims was at least half a pound heavier 
He is that way! 

His fish safely in the boat, Cal 
down facing me, and we really went to 
work. With him pushing the oars as I 
pulled them we finally licked cur 
rent, got into the slack water near shore 
and horsed the boat upstream. 

Fred Schweer was waiting for us on 
his dock. “Thought you guys were going 
to stay out all night,” he said. “The 
wife’s got to drive down to Havre dé 
Grace to pick up some stuff at the stores 
If you hustle you can catch a bus from 
there.” 

We 


sat 


the 


hustled! 


he's 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


an Ozark Mountain family, and as 
he grew out of babyhood it became 
apparent that he was a deaf-mute. The 
family bore its disappointment bravely 
and the boy grew up healthy and seem- 
ingly content in his speechlessness. 

One day in his seventeenth summer 
he was hoeing cotton with his father in 
a stony hillside field. They worked along 
together, hour after hour, in their cus- 
tomary enforced silence. Finally, at the 
end of a row, the boy happened to look 
down at a cotton plant beside his father’s 
bare feet, and his eyes widened with 
sudden fright. 


Sm 20 years ago a son was born to 


copperhead coiled in 


He pointed a startled finger at a big 
the shade of the 
plant. “Look out, Paw,” he yelled. “You 
air a’gonna git bit!” 


The father leaped aside, killed the 
snake, and then turned to the son with 
tears of gratitude streaming down his 
cheeks. “You kin talk, boy! You kin 


talk!” he cried. “We-all allus figgered 
you wastdeef and dumb, but you kin talk. 
How come you never said nothin’ in all 
these 17 year?” 

“Why, I don’t know, Paw,” the boy 
said thoughtfully. “I reckon it’s because 
I jist never had nothin’ to talk about 
before.”’—Carnes Lee. 





| 
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From the days of one-man war loans to 


Fifth War Loan Driv 


A GRAND OLD 
CANADIAN NAME 




















186 JAY COOKE’'S Wall Street 
bank becomes “General 
Subscription Agent of Government 
Loans” and finances the North in 
the War Between the States for 2% 
billion dollars. This was in the third 
year of Corby’s fine whiskey tradition. 













19] THE WALL STREET scene 

changes as World War 
financing enlists every American in 
Liberty Bond drives for a total of 
22 billion dollars. Liberty Bonds, 
bought at par, sold at market... 
sometimes below par... in Corby’s 
sixth decade as a great whiskey name. 
















Vac hes any ® 
~ Barciay & Ct 


PE ORia wine’? 







PRODUCED IN U.S.A, under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


The parrot on every Corby’s bottle reminds you 
to buy all the War Bonds you can possibly afford. 
Only after that do we suggest you buy a “sample” 
bottle of Corby’s, the light, sociable blend. There 


194 GREAT MASS MEETINGS 
will open the 16-billion- 











tots put \ is enough of this whiskey with the grand old dollar Fifth War Loan Drive June 12. 
over the | Canadian name to enable you to try it from time War Bonds now have fixed values at 
Fifth to time. And an occasional “sampling” of Corby’s all times. ..a sure investment. 
War Loan ~ é Leeks a ee > ’ Nearly 70 billion dollars worth are 
BUY now may grow to lasting preference after Victory! ‘oie “page cea 
- outstanding in this 86th year of 
WAR BONDS , 


86 Proof —68.4% Fruit and Grain Neutral Spirits Corby’s whiskey fame. 
Jas. Barclay & Co., litd., Peoria, lil 

















They all strike a fly with fury — trout, bass, pan 
fish, salmon or musky . . . and on a fly rod, here are 
thrills with a new meaning — more fun per fish. 
And best of all, the fly fisherman still has a choice of 
lures with which to get his limit. Only a few of Weber’s 
many famous patterns are pictured here — and 
despite the requirements of war, they’re available at 
most leading dealers, Demand exceeds supply 
so replenish your needs today. Part of your 


job is to keep fit — so keep fishing! 


Weber MAKES IT 


Eicli TAUEC IT 


Weber Flies at War/ 


On life rafts — in end-of 
the-world jungles — fliers 
depend on fish for food 

(and even as a life-saving 
substitute for drinking water) / 
We, at Weber, are proud 
for having supplied many 
hundred thousand flies 
included in Uncle 

Sam's emergency kit for 


Y 


the army air force. 


To Make 
Your Tackle 
Last 


For only a trifle you 
can keep your tackle 
fit with these Weber 
reconditioning items: 


10c 


FLIES: Upper row, r. tol.: 
Gray Ghost Streamer, Jock 
Scott Salmon, Trude Hair 
Fly, Olive Quill Dry, Mon- 
treal Wet, Col. Fuller Bass 
Fly. Lower row, |. to r.: 
Mickey Finn, Shinerakle, 
Popeye, Pop-N-Wigl, Ori- 
ole Streamer, Millerakle. 


Floataline 25¢ 


keeps it soft, pliable. 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPAN 


World’s Largest in Fly Tackle @ Stevens Point, Wiscons 








Ferrule Ceme 


Rod-Winding“Y 
1 Se 


Lengthens life of line; 10-yd. coils 
3 brilliant col 
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Alaska Highway 


(Continued from page 15) 






John. The following figures were taken 
from an old ledger covering the months 
from September, 1902, through April, 
1903: 
DEMPCOR: cccecesesscced 477 Black Bear ....... 65 
wv ‘ TOE onsscspsscessl 19 Brown Bear ...... 13 
PP TMITI® 6 csesevceses 65 Gray Bear 
Musquash (Grissiy 7} ...... 12 
[Muskrat] .... 52 i” Sr 22 
Lynx § CE BO cccscssosicas 6 
Fisher BiVOr FO ...<01<550.. 1 
Mink Wolverene .......... 5 
RIDE cticeaccncoursane IIE osiscsnsceicesssas 


From observations in 1942 and 1943 it 
would appear that these animals still ex- 
ist in the country in about the same pro- 
portions, except that there are not so 
many beavers and cross and silver foxes 
have increased. Present fur records 
would also show a larger number of wolf 
and coyote pelts, particularly the latter. 

Game birds? The woods are full of 
them—Franklin, blue, and ruffed grouse 
included. The streteh from Dawson 
Creek to Fort St. John gives excellent 
shooting for prairie chickens and sharp- 
tail grouse, while the many marshy lakes 
teem with ducks from the first breath of 
spring until freeze-up. Canada geese nest 
through the area, and in fall the territory 
south of Dawson Creek noted as a 
hunting ground for the big honkers. 

Snowshoe rabbits were at the peak 
of their cycle in 1942, according to the 
trappers, and were present in countless 
numbers—being comically conspicuous 
when the leaves were gone and snow 
began to fall. Unlike jack rabbits, which 
turn color quite evenly and rapidly, these 
little fellows are to be seen in all stages 
of change. Even well into the winter, 
one rabbit may be completely white ex- 
cept for a brown patch around one eye, 
while another has one brown ear, and a 
third looks as though it had dipped the 
end of its nose in a paint bucket. 

In the course of construction opera- 
tions many uprooted trees and other 
debris were strewn along the edge of the 
right of way. This store of readily avail- 
able food attracted the rabbits after the 
snow began to pile up, and hundreds 
could be seen along the roadside in just a 
short drive. Some were as much as ten 
feet off the ground, having hopped up a 
leaning, fallen tree to get at the tender 
bark near the tips of the branches. By 
spring many small fallen trees were as 
bare of bark as if they had been peeled. 

A wilderness tragedy that was fairly 
frequent occurred when a hungry rabbit, 
perhaps making a sudden dash for @over, 
would slip on this unaccustomed path- 
way and catch his hind leg in a crotch. 
That meant a snapped leg bone and a 
hanging death in the cold stillness of the 
north. 

As food became scarce in the subzero 





is 





ile Cemer 
10c weather—thirty to sixty below—snow- 
shoe cannibals would gather to nibble 
on the carcass of a luckless bunny who’d 
been run over on the road. Then a pass- 
ing truck would hit a few more. At times 
as many as thirty dead rabbits could be 





“a. 
counted along a hundred-foot stretch. 

It was a revelation to be in the van- 
guard as this vast territory was opened 
up and to observe the almost complete 
lack of fear exhibited by many species 
of birds and animals. As noted before, 
black bears seemed almost “tame,” moose 
showed little fear of vehicles, foxes stood 
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THE HUMAN EYE 





Scientific glare protection... for your flyers 


When your boy starts ona 
daylight bombing mission, 
or gets into a fight above 
\ the clouds, he needs more 
in front of his eyes than “colored glasses.” 
He needs safe, scientific protection from 
punishing glare—lenses that filter out 
ultra-violet and infra-red. Ray-Ban Sun 
Glasses give him a cool, sharp, instantly 
clear view of enemy landscape or enemy 
planes. 

Ray-Ban is the name of a type of glass 
created by Bausch & Lomb for exactly 
that sort of performance, and made to 
Government specifications to meet the 
needs of American military aviation. For 
twelve years Ray-Ban lenses and Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses have been used to equip the 
Army and Navy. And thousands upon 
thousands of civilians have found in Ray- 
Ban’s comfortable, scientifically correct 





glare protection the perfect answer to eye 
distress, the ideal glass for outdoor wear. 

Ray-Ban visual comfort and efficiency 
will be available to more millions—after 
Peace. For today, with Ray-Ban produc- 
tion at a record high, all are going for 
military use. 

“To make vision comfortable and clear, 
Ray-Ban lenses filter out ultra-violet, infra- 


red and glare, transmit to the eyes the rays 
of light useful for seeing 


&- 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO TESTER, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 








Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military 
Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


There’s no finer way than the American | 


way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books for Blue 

Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, Scottish 

Rite, and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and rituals 

for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 

ias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 

EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 












P. O. Box 796, OJN Chicago 90, ‘ 






Results GUARANTEED! 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs 
not with singing ltessons—but by sound 
entifically correct silent and vocal exercises 
and absolutely guarantee complete satisfaction 
with results. Write for Voice Book. FREE Sent to no | 
ss sig 


one under 17 years old unle rned by parent. | 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 173-A, 64 E. Lake St., CHICAGO 1 
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FRESH-WATER 
by Ray Bergman 
The most complete book 
ever written about bass- 
fishing, for both large- 
and small-mouth, in all 
parts of the country. Cov- 
ers fishing with bait, plugs, 
flies, bugs and other om: 
selection, use and care of 
rods and tackle ; bass char- 
acteristics; influence of 
weather. Chapters on white 
bass and panfish. 5 full- 
color paintings, 33 draw- 


ings, 10 lure-plates in full 
color, $5. 


00 
ALFRED: A+ KNOPF _ 
Publisher * 501 Madison Ave. * N.Y. 22 
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eDhe Old Crow w hiskey you buy today was distilled and 

laid away to age years before the war. 


Distillery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. 


Today the Old Crow 





} Kentucky Straight “Whiskey - Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey ts 
4 years old « National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. ¥. 





+ 100 Proof 











off a few hundred feet and barked at th« 
intruders, martens peered from tangle 


windfalls at the roadside, and even the 


wary timber wolf was in evidence in th: 
course of the first year’s operations. 
sling shot proved deadly on grouse an 
rabbits, as advance crews far from 
fresh meat supply were not slow i 
learning. 

That whole country should prove to b: 


> 


of as great interest to all who camp and 


fish and hunt, for in addition to the wik 


life, each season has its own particular 


beauty. No words of mine can do justic 


to the fall landscape, with its shades of 


red and yellow interspersed with the 
dark greens of pine and spruce; nor t 
the deep-winter scene, when every object 
is a ghostly white as a result of th 
heavy frost and the lightly falling snow 

When peace comes again, put a trip t 
the Alaska Highway—whether for fis} 
ing or hunting, or both—on your er 
gagement pad! 


Make a Gun Dog 


of Your Springer 


(Continued from page 41) 


of the code—C for “Come.” And come 
he must, but freely. 
Not at first, of course. Here you must 


use the lead. I prefer a ten-foot length 


of sash cord, tied to an ordinary leather 


collar. Stand within arm’s length of the 
dog, motioning him to keep his distance 
or actually restraining him with one 
hand until you utter the command, 
“Come.” Now tug lightly on the lead 
When he moves to your side, order! 

“Down!” Repeat the dosage daily for a 
few days, and shortly he’ll surprise you 
by obeying each order the instant he 
hears it. And now you may abandon 
the lead—forever, I hope; for it has 
served its purpose. 

Most gun dogs, and virtually all pup- 
pies, are forever anxious to be up and 
off, nosing at strange objects or simply 
attracted by the greener grass farther 
on. That curiosity should be encour- 
aged, yet controlled. After a few lessons 
in coming on command, he'll be rips 
for a mild surprise—learning to stop or 
command—and I mean stop. 

As he comes from the dropped posi- 
tion, order him to whoa, holding your 
hand out traffic-cop fashion to help con- 
vey the idea. He may not get it at first 
so you meet him halfway, carry him back 
to the spot, and place him down. You 
repeat the process again and again. Sud- 
denly, as if some inner light has struck, 
he catches on, and you’ve won anothe! 
battle. 

Next morning, after a few preliminal 
runs through the three lessons, he’ll bs 
ready to retrieve from a short distanc: 
Toss out the bound feathers of a phea 
ant or quail and order him to “fetch 
As he forward, but before |! 
leaves your side, reach down and gras 
his collar, saying “Whoa!” He will not 
understand the conflict of orders, and 
he’ll strain forward in his eagerness t 
get that bird; but give him time. G«¢ 
that word whoa into his consciousne 
for a week or ten days, permitting hi: 
to go on and fetch after he has settled 
down a bit. And before long, no matte! 
how anxious he is to sink his teeth int 
that fragrant object, he will halt i 
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stantly when he hears the magic com- 
mand. 

Through all these hours in the yard be 
strict but gentle. It doesn’t pay to jerk 
a dog around at the slightest excuse. 
Then, after a few weeks, you can take 
him to the field—not to hunt immediate- 
ly, but to have a large dose of train- 
ing on birds. Let him get the scent and 
working experience in brush. 

I never take youngsters into a shoot- 
ing area, but try to carry them into 
good cover where birds are plentiful. 
And I never work them in pairs, both 
because the solo treatment enables me 
to keep the puppy in hand more easily 
and because the pup’s antics excite and 
worry an older dog. Too, I use either 
quail or pheasants, preferably wild. 
Pigeons are taboo. I know some folks 
train on pigeons, but I’ve seen too many 
flush when the dog is still half a block 
distant. Quail and pheasants lay close 
and ordinarily do not flush until the dog 
comes within six or eight feet of their 
position. 

“Stay in close” is my watchword for 
the field. Send the dog out, and call 
him in when he is fifty feet away. Then 
send him out again. He'll want to chase 
birds, but keep him under control. When 
you're satisfied he will come in from 
any distance, he’s ready for a real work- 
out. 

Let him range at will. Shortly he'll hit 
1 scent, and off he goes. At the instant 
the bird flies, shout “Whoa!” If he does 
not heed your command, go up and de- 
tain him by hand. After a few tries, if 
this procedure doesn’t seem to be effec- 
grasp him by the neck and shake 


tive, 
him, 








HOW WELL A FISH 
CAN SEE OUT OF WATER? 


“Fish can sometimes see over the banks of a stream without 
“, being seen. Deflection of vision through the surface of 
the water helps the fish. Often a man or an animal 


nN approaching the bank is seen by the fish before 


\ 
\ 


PFLUEGER 


SUPREME 


PFLUEGER 


SKILKAST 


At intervals shoot over the puppy, pro- | 


gressing from a cap pistol through a .22 | 
blank and finally to the shotgun. As | 


soon as he is used to this blasting, have | 


him retrieve the feathered buck a few 
times. Lastly, actually kill birds over 
him. His retrieves will depend upon 


your success in the yard, and need not 
be dealt with in detail here, excepting 
insofar as work in the water is con- 
cerned. 

There’s no need to waste otherwise 
good birds by killing them over water. 
A soft towel or cloth, loosely wrapped, 
serves equally well. Take the pup to a 
narrow stream or small pond, tlYrow the 
dummy out six or eight feet, shoot, and 
order the dog to fetch. He'll wade in 
or jump, according to his inclinations; 
but it doesn’t matter which. 

He may paddle around a bit, or swim 
for the opposite shore. If he tries the 
latter trick, call again; and that failing, 
give him a few seconds’ rest, and try 
again. Usually, when he calms down, 
he’ll plunge after the dummy and bring 
it to your feet. In an extreme 
course, you'll have to bring him in and 
start all over. 

How far a springer can swim may be 
a moot question, but some of mine will 
paddle out as far as I can kill a duck. 
When they retrieve from water, I throw 
a blanket over their backs before taking 
the game. This serves two purposes: 
it keeps the dogs warm, and prevents 
them from shaking water over me. 

Dogs definitely respond to kindness. 
Throughout their training, and later 
while hunting, I reward my springer for 
good performances with a bit of candy 
or a cracker. 
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case, of | 


the fish itself is in view. 
PFLUEGER REELS are outstanding leaders 
every year in National Fishing Contests. 
Ne ofanglers prefer PFLUEGER 


construction. When VICTORY is 
won and fishing tackle can 
again be made, better 
A PFLUEGER REELS than 
"ever will be ready 
for you. 






PEACE 


“To be glad of life, because it gives 
you the chance to love and to work 
and to play and to look up at the 
stars to spend as much time as 
you can with body and with spirit 
in God’s out-of-doors — these are 
little guide-posts on the footpath of 
peace.” 
—Henry VAN Dyke 
To help Americans win peace is 
our job today. 


To help Americans enjoy peace 
is our job tomorrow. 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 








for unexcelled 
BASS FISHING 














@ To countless anglers 
—bass fishing is the acme of 
fresh water fishing. And to 


' 


these same fishermen, GreP 
Rops are invariably the 
favorite because their per- 
fect balance, non-twisting 
Nu-Grip handle and re- 
sponsive *Actionized” tip 
permit the utmost in fishing 
pleasure without sacrifice of 
rod durability and power so 





necessary in game fishing. 

Gep also manufactures a 
complete line of Fry Rops 
and Satt Water Rops—all 
popularly priced. 


* * * 





to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come— 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 


UNTIL PEACE COMES 


. and Uncle Sam no longer 
needs our production... please 
be very careful and considerate 
of your fishing tackle to make 
it last as long as possible. 


< sg 


Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Specialis ti in Steel Lishing Rods tor 


BAIT CASTING ® FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 











ECENTLY I've seen 

several homemade 
bugs and flies that 
have wriggly rubber- 
band legs. While many 
anglers seem to think this is a new idea 
I remember fishing with such lures at 
least 20 years ago. I believe they were 
originated in Alabama, by a man named 
Wynn; they were spidery-looking plugs 
made for casting. Those I've seen re- 
cently were for use with a fly rod, and 
should be effective—those legs add lots 
of life to the cork bodies. 


In the north country June is a bad 
month for black flies, mosquitoes, and 
punkies (no-see-’ems). So, if you’re go 
ing up there now, be sure to take along 
some insect repellent. Almost anything 
will do for mosquitoes—citronella is O.K 

—but the two other pests are not so easil) 
discouraged. In fact, many fishermen 
claim they thrive on most of the availabl 
dopes. However, anything made with a 
strong base of pine-tar oil will serve t« 
make life bearable, provided you use it 
frequently enough. When the bugs are 
very bad I find the best safeguard is t 
keep applying the repellent until I have 
built up a varnishlike finish on all ex 
posed skin. 

We may joke about this problem of in 
sect pests, but it is so serious that many 
a sportsman won’t go into the woods 
when they are at their worst. The black 
fly poisons some folks outrageously. It 
does me. A dozen bites may cripple mé¢ 
for several days. The bad part about thi 
fly is the fact that he seems to use a1 
anesthetic. I never feel him bite; don’t 
know anything has happened until the 
poison starts taking effect. 

If you are one of those whom insects 
leave alone, consider yourself fortunate 
. . . 

Lawrence B. Fawcett writes me that 
June is a good time to start fishing for 
summer flounders at Ludums Bay, Se 
Isle City, N. J. He says they are usually 
caught with minnows or striped mos 
bunkers for bait, and that a chum pot 
is often used—this being a 2-qt. can 
punched full of holes and filled with 
finely ground mossbunkers (menhaden) 
Oil from the chum pot is carried off by 
the tide. Hungry fish pick up the scent 
and follow it back to the fishermen’s boat 

. . . 

To keep your fly line at its best, be 
sure to clean it after each trip. Other 
wise the grit it has picked up will grind 
into the line, making it discolored, weak 
ened, rough, and poor for casting 


. . . 


Faith has much to do with angling suc 
cess. Each angler has his own notions 
about flies, and when he fishes with one 
that doesn’t suit him he rarely has good 
luck. But another fellow may prefer the 
very fly the first one has no faith in, and 
catch fish with it. 

When fishing deep in strong currents 
use large, heavy-hook flies; if they have 
weighted bodies, so much the better. An- 
other method is to use a light-bodied fly 
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CONDENSING WELL traps 
and retains moisture... 





FILTER sucks in tars 
and bitter juices... 





“SURELOK” coupling 
won't loosen; holds 
filter in stem when 

hit is removed... 





Selected 
Lightweight 
Briar 


iiterWell is the most satisfying pipe 
$1 ever bought. Safeguards srooking 
with easy-to-replace fil 


Nico-* ars 


an in-built well 


\S ways 


t¢ hat absor s (tc 9a [co 
se iment anc 
firing’ of motstury 
Result 


ler smoking in a clean, dry > pe 


thet prevents “back 


ito the mouth swee er, 


+ ENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, Ozone Park, N.Y 





“50,000,000 Americans now own War 


Bonds. You’re probably one of them. | 


But are you buying all you can?” 


IGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


A DANGER SIGNAL 














Often asso lardening Arteries, a 
Stroke, Paral Heart Trouble. K ‘ Disease, anc 
ther grave comp tions. Resultful treating ethads 
f the Ball Clir have proven dependal earl) 
1 quarter of a century. Send f FREE |] d Pre 


re Book today N i 


BALL CLINIC, Dept 4060 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


THE BEST FISHERMEN 
EVERYWHERE 





Just sneak up on the boys who are 
catching fish, and invariably you’ll 
find Johnson’s Silver Minnow doing 
the heavy work. You can cast it any- 
where— the farther into the weeds the 
better. Five Sizes. 


f} OTHER JOHNSON LURES 
JOHNSON’S CAPER. It’s ‘‘got what it takes.” 


It snakes its way through the weeds with a tanta- 
lizing, impudent swagger that stirs up FISH. 


JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW with Triple Hook 
JOHNSON’S SPRITE—weediess and plain 


@ DURING THE EMERGENCY e 
Take good care of your Johnson Spoons 


LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 














with a small sinker about 1 ft. above it 
While this latter arrangement doesn’t 
handle easily, it does give the fly a lot of 
life because it is more affected by the 
vagaries of the current 


Want to catch a gar? Try the follow- 
ing stunt. Loop 8 or 9 ft. of heavy silk 
thread into a coil about 4 in. in diameter. 
Bunch the strands together, then draw 
the coil halfway through the eye of your 
fishhook and tie it there at its middle, 
with the ends hanging down below the 
bend of the hook. Now bait with a min- 
now and start fishing. The loops of silk 
will open up in the water. When the gar 
goes for the bait he gets his bill caught 
in several of the threads—and the fight 
begins. 

D. R. Stevens sent in an interesting tip 
on catching crawfish for bait. He says 

“I was helping the kids fish from a 
dock in front of the cottage. Whenever 
they caught a minnow or sunfish they 
put it in a pail of water. When noon 
came they put these live fish, along with 
some dead minnows and some cut-up 
ones, in a minnow trap and tied it to the 





Even if the pressure of war work is 


too great, and you can’t go hunting, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
It will show that you are doing your 


bit in the vital work of conservation. 





corner of the float, expecting to use the 
stuff as bait for bullheads later on 

“But we forgot about it until the next 
morning. Then when I went to get the 
bait I found the cord had come untied 
and the trap was resting on bottom 
When I hauled it up it was swarming 
with crawfish.’ 


Tr a 

The minnow was the original model 
for such artificial lures as plugs and 
spoons Even today, when plugs ars 


made to imitate 
tation-minnow 
most popular. 


all sorts of things, imi- 
types are perhaps the 


There’s nothing about trout be- 


new 


coming wary because of hard fishing. 
3ack in 1887 Wakeman Holberton com 
plained, in a little booklet entitled The 
Art of Angling “Most of our trout 


streams have been so thoroughly fished 
that the trout have become exceedingly 
shy; to be at all successful the angler 
must delicate tackle, keep well out 
of sight, and use the greatest precaution 
not to disturb the fish in any way.” 

I wonder what Mr. Holberton would 
say if he could go fishing today in New 
Jersey or Missouri on the opening day 
of the trout season 


use 


Most small fly-rod plugs are delicately 
balanced. To bring out their full action 


don’t attach them to swiveled and snap 
leaders or traces. Tie them directly 
either to a gut leader or to the line, pro- 


vided the latter is one of fine size. Over- 
weighting the terminal tackle will ruin 
the action of most small lures.—R. B. 
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Dept. OL-6 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 
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(Er 
TIGHT LINES ARE 
RIGHT LINES IF 
THEY'RE U.S. LINES! 


Furious fighting fish make tight lines. U. 8. 
makes “right” lines, extra “right” for extra 
strain and wear. U. S. Lines can take it... 
they’re made to last, as well as cast! 


















































There’s a hard holding, easy casting U. S. 
Line for every kind of fishing . .. don’t 
accept substitutes . . . ask your dealer for 
U. S. Lines, and insist on U. S. Lines. 


GET IT TODAY | 


Send 10 cents today (stamps 
or coin) for richly illus- 
trated booklet “More Fun 
Fishin’.” Tells you how, 
when, where to hook and 
land em! Full of “Kinks ‘n’ 


Cues.” 


U.S. LINECO. 
DEPT. L 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 






CTION that LASTS;3> 


~ LONGER CASTS 


? 
> 
3} 
< Whether bait casting or fly cast- 
| * ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— 


77 youcan have REEL ACTION that 
yf — will outsmart the big ones and fill 


A i, your string or creel by using - - - 


THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


lubrication into the metal for longer 








Pr 


frozen joints. Protects finest 


e and SALT WATER damage. 


Try a TUBE Today! 
REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- O; 


sing, Rod Varnish, Ferrule Cement, Mos- 


ist 
D 


Va , quito Dope, Etc. are 
\< y GUARANTEED and sold by 
Sporting Goods and 

\ ©:.4 Hardware Dealers. 
— Write for Circular. 


OUTERS LABORATORIES @ Tube 








Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 

t: easy to put on and take off; no hooks 


to catct Ankie rap holds boot in place, and also 
acts as ankle support 

ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauva by writing fer measure biank 
and Footwear (a 





Dept.15 





St. Paul, Minnesota 








TIGHT LINES. 
BROTHER! 


And even if they're so tight they 
twang, they'll hold fast if they're 
U. S. Lines. So read our ad abov 



























Charles Stiver used No. 1 Hawaiian 


ORDER THIS GENUINE, PRE-WAR QUALITY 


GABARDINE JACKET 


FOR WORK OR RECREATION 


vnfad (2 


Prepaid 


Supply definitely 
limited, Safest 
thing is to order 
immediately 


Ideal for 
work, street 
wear, or rec- 
reation, 


Made of the finest Whitman Gabardine. 
Smart-looking yet ‘hard-wearing. Tough, 
pre-war quality. Large bellows pockets. 
Double stitched seams. One-piece back. 
toomy, comfortable pattern. Pre-shrunk 
Launders perfectly. Light tan. Length 
28% inches. Stock sizes 36 to 48. State 
suit size regularly worn and give sleeve 
length when ordering. Price $6.50 pre- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 


Division of Berlin Glove Co. 







wis. 


Sporrlocs 


| 
| 


601 Fox Ave. 
BERLIN, | 


Uses No. 1 Hawaiian 


Dear Fred:— 


Send for literature 


and Jitterbugs 


~ on Hawaiian Wigglers 


For Deep Water 


“Here is a picture of one of many nice catches of bass I have 
made on your Hawaiian Wigglers 
caught in about 45 minutes’ fishing one afternoon, standing in one 
place on Grand Lake, casting first on one side and then the other. 
Since I seldom keep a bass under two pounds, only the eight larg- 
est were put on the stringer. 


These bass are part of 14 I 


I usually use your No. 2 shallow-running wiggler for early and 
late fishing and the dee 
as well as a majority o 


runner No. 1 for mid-day. Dad and I, 


the other fishermen around Grand Lake, 
now use your Wigglers almost exclusively. We think they are 
tops’.”"-—Charles R. Stiver, Grove, Oklahoma. 

, 


__FRED ARBOGAST e@ 406 North St., Akron, Ohio —_ 








Anglers’ Queries 


Do Crawfish Change Color? 


Question: I'd like to include a small craw- 
fish plug in a set of lures I am making for use 
with a spinning outfit; but I don’t know what 
color to make it. While most live crawfish are 
a muddy brown, the crawfish found in the stom- 
achs of our local bass are almost invariably 
either bluish or greenish. Do you think the bass 
prefer crawfish of these colors, or does digestive 
action bring about the change in color.— 
W.E. D., Til. 


Answer: It’s quite possible that the digestive 
juices of the bass tend to change the color of 
the crawfish, but I would expect a fading rather 
than a distinct change of hue. I have seen blu- 
ish and greenish crawfish, as well as brownish 
and reddish ones—all with faint suggestions of 
color rather than vivid shades. Your finding 
those two colors in the bass would seem to prove 
that they were taking those colors. Incidental- 
ly, I have had very good luck with a pale 
green crawfish plug.—R. B 


Good Wet Flies for Lake Bass 


Question: Please give the names of good 
weighted flies for catching bass in Kansas 
lakes.—F. N., Kans. 


Answer: Good standard wet flies for bass in- 
clude: Scarlet Ibis, Silver Doctor, Parmachene 
Belle, Polka, Montreal, Seth Green, Lord Balti- 
more, Oriole, Rube Wood, and Professor.—R. B 


Steelhead or Rainbow? 


Question: A buddy and I have been having 
quite a controversy over the relationship of 
rainbow and _ steelhead _trout What is your 
opinion on the subject?—Pvt. R. T., Tex. 


Answer: This question is always cropping up, 
and I frequently write opinions on it. Here is 
the latest dope I have—in the simplest manner. 
The steelhead is a rainbow which goes to sea 
for part of its life, and returns to spawn in 
fresh water. Or, you might call the rainbow a 
landlocked steelhead. A prominent authority 
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on the subject recently gave about the same 
opinion, as follows: 

“The only difference between a steelhead and 
a rainbow is that the steelhead goes to salt 
water, and the rainbow does not. The adult 
steelhead is a trout which has spent part of its 
life in the ocean. While there, it grows faster, 
as it always the case with such life. Young 
steelheads are the young of these fish. Steel- 
head streams are those which contain a major- 
ity of fish of this type. However, they may also 
contain trout which have reached maturity 
without leaving the stream. It may be that the 
hatch from eggs of this latter type can become 
migratory.”—R. B 


Shortening Tapered Line 


Question: The taper on an H-E-H line I have 
strikes me as being much too long for good 
casting at short distances. How much would 
you recommend cutting off?—E. W., Mass. 


Answer: There is only one safe way to 
tamper with the tapered end of a line. That is 
to take off only a few inches at a time, trying it 
after each cut, until it casts as you want it to. 
Length of taper varies with the make; some 
manufacturers purposely leave considerable 
level line on the end, so that the user can cut 
this to suit. Rarely have I found it necessary, 
however, to cut off more than 3 ft. of any new 
line I have bought, 

Of course if the line is too light for the rod 
to begin with, you may have to take all the 
taper off to make it perform satisfactorily, 
—R.B 


Rod for Both Panfish and Bass 


Question: I don’t know much about fly fishing, 
but would like a rod which can be used for 
both panfish and bass. What would you sug- 
gest?—S. A., Il. 


Answer: When buying a rod for more than 
one purpose, it’s wise to get one for the heaviest 
fishing that’s anticipated; so in your case my 
advice is to get a bass fly rod. 

A 9'%4-ft., 534-0z. rod would be excellent for 
bass fishing and at the same time be limber 
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enough for sport with panfish. Such a rod calls 
for an H-C-H double-tapered line and a heavy D 
or light C level line. 

The reel should be large enough easily to 
carry the fly line and also some backing, in 
case you happened to need it at some time for 
fish larger than bass. I use a 3%-in single- 
action fly reel for the purpose; it holds 100 yd. 
of 12-lb.-test backing in addition to the casting 
line.—R. B. 


Plugs for Trout 


Question: There is a stream in my locality 
which has been stocked with a large number of 
big browns and rainbows. I'd like to try for 
‘em with plugs; what kinds should I use?— 
4. hia t 


Answer: Generally speaking, you should use 
small plugs for trout—in the ‘%%4-oz. class or 
smaller. But I have heard of large trout being 
taken on regular, bass-size casting plugs. In 
Hebgen Lake, Mont., and other Western waters, 
many trout are caught with bass plugs and 
spoons. 

Personally, I use a spinning outfit for bait- 
casting for trout. Of course, with the small 
fly-rod plug, I use a '%4-oz. sinker on the line or 
leader about 2 ft. above the lure. This same 
principle can be applied to the regular bait- 
casting outfit, the only difference being in the 
weight of sinker used.—R. B. 


Wood Fly Rod 


Question: I have been thinking about making 
a fly rod out of wood. I can get hickory or 
lemonwood in these parts—do you think either 
would be practical?—IJ. E. S., Tex 


Answer: Candidly, wood doesn’t make a very 
satisfactory fly rod. Split bamboo and steel are 
the best materials. However, if you are set on 
using wood, the kinds you mention are about as 
good as any domestic species. Although all 
fishing tackle and fishing-tackle material has 
become mighty scarce, I’d at least try first to 
pick up the materials needed for a rod of split 
bamboo.—R. B. 


Wood for Plugs 


Question: As I cannot buy the kind of plugs 
I want, I intend making some of my own—red- 
and-white surface plugs with a spinner. Can you 
tell me the kind of wood to use, and also the 
kind of paint? In the past I have tried to re- 
finish old lures with enamel, but the results 
were poor. Perhaps varnish should be used 
over the enamel.—T. DeV., Ind. 


Answer: Probably the best kind of wood 
to use for a surface plug would be white cedar. 
Of course, balsa wood floats very well indeed, 
but it is too light for casting. 

Most of the amateur plug makers I know use 
a du Pont lacquer for the paint job. No varnish 
is used over this.—R. B. 


Carrying Bait by Train 


Question: I have to travel four hours by train 
to my favorite fishing spot in the Catskills. 
What would be a satisfactory method to carry 
worms that distance?—J. G., New York. 


Answer: A tightly woven creel is excellent 
for carrying worms on short bus or train trips. 
Pack the creel with clean fresh moss, put the 
worms in on top and let them work down 
through it. I've often carried worms this way 
on train trips of 18 to 24 hours. They must be 
protected from excessive heat.—R. B. 


Plant Grubs as Bait 


Question: A number of years ago I fished 
with a friend on a lake in Ohio. For bait we 
used reed grubs, purchased at a bait ‘house. 
They were most effective on pan fish. Since 
then I have never again run across these grubs. 
They are found in the pith of certain reed 
stalks. Could you tell me what kind of reeds 
these are, and where they grow?—F. L. M., Pa. 


Answer: The only plant grubs I ever fished 


with are found in the yellow pond lily (also 
called spatterdock This is the common lily 
you see in nearly all lakes. —R. B 
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Model No. 25C 


Bronson and Coxe reels are 
not available for the dura- 
tion as our entire facility 
and personnel are 100°. 
engaged in supplying mate- 
rial for our fighting service 
forces. Take good care of 
your present equipment by 
cleaning and oiling fre- 
quently and it will serve you 
well. After Victory is won 
new devices and develop- 
ments will be available. 








In addition to the “Four Freedoms,” we are 
fighting desperately for the principles of 
Freedom established by our forefathers ... 
freedom of speech, thought and action within 
the bounds of civilized society. 


Above all, we are working and 
fighting for freedom to enjoy our 
leisure time when, where and as 
we like it. We are all striving 
energetically for a quick return to 
those lazy days in the sun, in the 
open, on our streams, lakes, or at 
sea, tackle in hand, waiting for the 
smashing strike, and the singing 
reels with the thrills and sport of 
10¢ matching wits with a fighting fish. 





Model No. 60C 





BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 





Five Miles of Bass 


(Continued from page 17) 


had swung well up into the morning sky, 
and remarked, “We'd better get going.” 
“Yes,” I agreed, “we've got five miles 
of river to fish before we reach camp.’ 
Sinkhole Creek empties its waters, and 


some of its trout, into the riffle which 
marks the end of Fishbucket Eddy. 
Across the river from the mouth of the 


creek a long gravel bar shunts off part 
of the waters of the riffle. The chute 
down which these waters flow is deep 


and lined with big pans of rock. 

When we saw it the Old Master almost 
watered at the mouth. “What a spot!” 

But we got no action until we reached 
the V where the current of the chute 
merges with the main riffle. There the 
Old Master picked up a fat thirteen-inch 
Two more smallmouths, both bare- 
in size, were quickly released 


bass. 


ly legal 

peeing down the riffle we stopped 
to get a few more hellgramites. These 

insects, as you doubtless know, cling to 

the underside of stones in fast water 

Each of us carried a hand net. Holding 

it below a tight rock, we would overturn 


the rock and the nymphs would be 
washed into the net. 
We waded on down the riffle to Long 


Eddy, where the river runs straight as 
a string for almost a mile. A high green 
ridge, clad in hemlock and laurel, flanks 
the stream on one side. The shoreline 
here is a jumble of immense bowlders, 
and the water under them deep and 
slow-moving. 

It was almost noon. So we sprawled 
out on a big rock overlooking Long 
Eddy, ate a couple of sandwiches, soaked 
up some of the good summer sun for a 


is 


while, and then forged on downriver. 
Long Eddy proved to be too deep to 
wade, so we skirted the river until we 


reached Island Riffle. 

Here a large willow-draped island di- 
vided the river into two channels. We 
decided to fish the eastern channel, 
which descends in a series of rocky steps 
to the foot of the island. The water was 







































































that we soon ran out of hellgramites. 
So we slipped down to the tail of the 
island and uncovered some more. 

“Well,” said the Old Master as we fol- 
lowed the curve of the river through the 
hills, “here we are at Maple Bend, where 
the big bronzebacks are supposed to 
hang out. All you have to do,” he con- 
tinued cheerily, “is to catch a few and 
measure them.” 

But we didn’t. The bronze bruisers of 
Maple Bend weren't taking hellgramites. 
In fact, they weren’t taking anything. 
I spent most of the afternoon churning 
the water with spinner and bucktail, 
while the Old Master tried every bait or 
lure he could tie on his leader. 

Below Maple Bend, we'd been told, the 
stream is mostly “dead water’; so we 
cut across country to Coldwater Charlie's. 





a succession of small riffles and pools Coldwater lives in a tar-paper shanty on 
never more than four feet deep. We the high river bank and rents out a 
hooked and released so many young bass couple of waterlogged john boats. 
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He was hunting soft-shelled crawfish 
in the shallows when we dropped down 
the bank to the river. He eyed the string 
of five good bass which the Old Master 
carried and nodded his gray head ap- 


provingly 

“Them’s Fishbucket bass,” he stated 
“Best eddy in twenty mile.” 

We were glad to hear the old man 


confirm what we had already suspected. 
Fishbucket Eddy would see more of us 
in the future. 

As we turned to go, Coldwater asked, 

“What're they hittin’?” 

“Hellgramites,” I replied. 

He grunted skeptically and continued 
to hunt for crabs. But after we had 
waded far down the river, we looked 
back and saw him hurrying toward the 


upper riffle with a hand net. He must 
have believed, as we did, that when 
you’re hungry for bass it pays to know 


what they are hungry for. 
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Partridges, North African Style 


HILE my unit was stationed at 
WV omen. Algeria, our officers’ mess 

was the finest in North Africa, 
thanks to the plump gray partridges in 
which the countryside abounded. 

Three purebred German shorthairs in 
a village near our encampment gave me 
my first evidence that this was hunting 
territory. Our first road march showed 
us what these dogs were used for. In 
two hours, without even leaving the dirt 
road, our leading battery flushed seven 
coveys of partridges. It burned me up 
not having a shotgun along, and I re- 
solved not to be caught unprepared 
again. . 

First chance I got, I set out to buy a 
shotgun in Oran. The first gunsmith I 
found gave me slight satisfaction. In a 
week’s time he felt that he might obtain 
a gun from one of his clients who was 
out of shells. Even then he could not 
promise me any ammunition. I went 
next to the town’s only other gunsmith, 
my fingers crossed. 

“You want a fusil 4 deux coups?” he 
said. 

I agreed that a two-bang shotgun was 
what I wanted. 

He shook his head. 

“One coup will do,” I cried, desperate. 

“Attendez—wait.” He vanished into 
the depths of the shop. Reappearing 
with a set of keys, he opened a cabinet. 
Five minutes later I emerged from the 
shop, sporting under my arm a 12 gauge 
gun with one 32-in. barrel, modified 
choke. It was well pitted and thorough- 
ly used, but a perfect fit, and a bargain 
at the price. 

The following Sunday found me afield 
with three fellow officers, and the one 
shotgun among us. We had eight shells 
loaded with No. 00 buckshot. Where the 
shells came from is my secret. The pre- 
vious evening we had put in a couple of 
hours with a pair of wire cutters, reduc- 
ing the pellets to polygonal approxima- 
tions of No. 6 shot. The resulting mis- 
siles must have borne a close resem- 
blance to flak. 

North African partridges weren’t the 
pushover we expected. The coveys 
flushed wild, starting up three or four 
times in succession before we could get 
in a shot. Three hours later, when each 
of us had a miss apiece, I had the pleas- 
ure of blooding my new gun. 


Y FIRST partridge was a real prize. 

To us, accustomed to American 
quail, it seemed a large bird. It was 
mauve-gray on the back, light French 
gray on the breast, with long feathers— 
barred white, black, and tan—along each 
side of the breast. A russet head, and 
red bill and legs completed the ensemble. 
Our mess sergeant transformed the bird 
into a rare delicacy. The commanding 
officer so enjoyed its delicate flavor that 
I was commissioned to buy him a gun 
for the next safari. After that, a wealth 
of shells was opened to me. 

In subsequent hunts we all developed 
sore feet, those birds had to be walked 
so extensively. They would constantly 
lead us on, suddenly flushing out of 
range, but at least giving us enough 
shots to keep us interested. The more 
we hunted the birds the wiser they be- 
came. We never got a shot at a covey 
rise, and few of our singles were killed 
at ranges under 50 yd. Like grouse, 
those partridges would wait for us to 
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pass, and then flush, ducking behind 
large bushes, whining out with a whis- 
tling of wings and a surprised cackle 
just when we were least prepared. 

There was one occasion when I sure 
wished for a second barrel on “Old Meat- 
in-the-Pot.” A large covey 300 yd. away 
heard us coming, flushed, and flew be- 
hind a rise. Forlornly we watched them 
disappear, but suddenly the leaders of 
the covey appeared over the rise in front 
of us. They had circled and were com- 
ing straight at us like driven birds. If 
I’d missed that shot I’d never have heard 
the last of it. 

Another time we had a “G.I. retriever” 
along. Soon after we started out, I no- 
ticed a soldier trailing us at 100 yd. 
Suddenly he came running up, shouting 
that he had seen a bunch of quail to his 


left. We went the way he indicated, and 
sure enough, a covey flew into the air 
ahead of us. Our new friend attached 


himself to me, following close at heel. I 
shook his confidence a little by missing 
my first shot, but he hopefully hung on. 
My next shot struck a bird at long range. 
The bird hit the ground, then ran, drag- 
ging a broken wing. 


S I started forward, the _ soldier 
A swished past me. Never have I seen 
a keen puppy break shot with the spirit 
of that private. He covered 50 yd. in 
about 4 seconds. As the bird scampered 
into a bush, the soldier let go with a fly- 
ing tackle. He reappeared promptly, a 
large cock partridge in his hand. 

I hit four birds that afternoon, each 
of which he retrieved. A more welcome 
hunting companion could hardly be im- 
agined. He was a splendid marker, and 
breaking shot was a questionable fault 
which I gladly overlooked. 

Partridges were not the only game I 
found in Algeria. I also killed several 
European quail, miniature duplicates of 
our bobwhite, though no larger than a 
sora rail. They are fast on the wing, 
zigzagging like snipe when flushed. 
These quail are always found in pairs or 
small scattered groups, never in true 
coveys. We also brought down doves 
which are almost exactly like our mourn- 
ing dove, and one afternoon I came upon 
a pair of sizable plovers in a vineyard. 

One day, flying low in an observation 
plane, I flushed hundreds of coots and 
ducks on a large lake near Oran. Several 
days later a friend and I set out to try 
our luck there. We had no decoys, but 
hoped to kill one or two ducks quickly, 
then use them as decoys. A long belly 
stalk brought us to the shore, just in 
time to see four nice mallards jump out 
of range. We hid there patiently, until 
a few coots swam in close. 

As they flushed I knocked one down, 
but unfortunately only broke its wing. 
Being no match for a coot on the water, 
I had to watch it swim to painful safety. 
A little later a green-winged teal came 
within range, to its great sorrow. Be- 
fore we left we killed a few large beach 
birds, and each of us miffed a couple of 
shots at jacksnipe, which were plentiful 
but difficult to approach. 

There is a lot of game in North Africa 
which I never got a crack at. I spoke 
once to an officer who had hunted ga- 
zelles from a jeep on the rolling plains 
of southeast Algeria. Unfortunately, that 
was too far from my area, as was a for- 
est south of Oran where, on a reconnais- 
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First in 
Walleyed Pike 
1931-1942 


OR the last 12 years—1931 to 1942 inclusive— 
F-. the Field and Stream—America’s Best Known— 
Fishing Contest, True Temper took more than 51% 
of all prize-winning Walleyed Pike caught on rods 
of well-known make. True Temper took 70% more 
prize winners than any other make of rod as well as 
more first prize winners, more world’s record fish, 
and in 6 of these years from 50% to 80% of all such 


prize winners taken, as follows: 


1933—100% 1934—66%4% 1938—62'2% 
1940— 57% 1941—60%  1942—55% 


Thus, in the world’s most all inclusive sporting 
event, annually fought out by millions of anglers 
using hundreds of makes of tackle, over a territory 
extending from Alaska to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, this single rod—True Temper 
—met the field and year after year emerged the 
victor by a percentage so great that its equal is not 
recorded in all the history of sports. 


True Temper Rods — each with a fighting heart 
of clock spring tempered super steel, powered, 
balanced, and finished to master the heavy weight 
champions of the fishing world, will be manufac- 
tured when wartime restrictions are lifted. Now 
operating 100% on Air Corps requirements. Produced 
only by the makers of True Temper Products, 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 














sance flight, I saw a number of gray pig 
eons almost as big as pheasants. 

There were a few large hares near ou) 
encampment, but we left them for the 
Frenchmen, who like such meat. I pre 
ferred to save my shells for partridges 
We also shot several coyotes, which dis 
turbed our city-bred sentries each morn 
ing with their eerie yapping just befor 
dawn. 

In the mountains farther west thers 
are wild boars, which are driven in muc! 
the same manner as deer in South Caro 


lina and Georgia. The guns are posted 


on runs, while Arab beaters drive 
through the thick brush with their dogs 
[See “Tuskers in Tunisia,” in OvuTDpDoo: 
Lire for Sept., 1943.] I heard of one boar 
which tipped the scales at 200 lb. 

All in all, North Africa offers plenty of 
thrills for the enterprising § soldier 
sportsman. As I move on for large: 
prey, I shall have many delightful mem 
ories to while away tedious hours. And 
my fowling piece goes with me, for 
may find a chance to use it now and the: 
wherever I am stationed.—Ted Rivinus 


Florida Buck 


Continued from page 42) 


followed with our dog on leash. The bucl 
stopped. Doc turned the dog loose and 
tried to fire, but the gun had jammed 
The dog then ran at the deer, which 
turned and came back toward me. | 
heard and saw him crashing in the brus} 
about 150 yards away. Again the buck 
stopped, listening for the dog. I steadied 
my rifle barrel by holding it against 
small tree, put the post of the ’scope o1 
the buck’s neck, and pulled. The big dee: 
dropped in his tracks. 

We found that Ernest with the Swift 
had nicked the buck’s right antler, near 
its base. In order to handle the big car 
cass we dressed it in the woods. We 
took both deer to Ernest’s home in Pana- 
ma City. Dressed and skinned, the big 
one weighed 306 pounds. Doubtless with 
hide, feet, head, entrails, heart, and liver 
all of which we’d removed before weigh 
ing, the sambar would have gone at least 
500 pounds. That’s a big deer, and neve! 
have I seen a fatter one! 

Sambar deer in Florida? How come, I 
hear you say. About thirty years ago the 
late Dr. R. V. Pierce of Buffalo, N. Y 
brought a number of Asiatic deer to 
Florida, releasing them on St. Vincent 
Island, which he then owned. The sam 
bar is one of the finest of Asiatic dee: 
Common in the hilly jungles of central 
and southern India, and in Ceylon, it 
ranges as far east as the Malay Penin 
sula. It also is found on the Himalaya 
Mountains, going up as far as the timber! 
line, at 10,000 feet altitude. 

It averages about fifty-four inches 
high at the shoulder, and the antlers of 
the buck—or stag, as it is called by the 
British—are often very heavy. Typically 
they have long brow tines which point 
upward, and are without any other points 
until they branch at the tips ina Y. The 
sambar multiplied rapidly on St. Vincent 
and now there are many of them there 
Since the island is about eight miles long 
and covers considerable area, it has af 
forded ample range up until now. 

Florida’s native white-tails run pretty 
small. It would take about five of then 
to make a deer like that stag! So here 
hoping these big deer will spread and 
flourish. 
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The Black Bear 


(Continued from page 24) 


population must be somewhere close to 
4,000. 

Giving this fine animal a game status, 
with open and close seasons, as twenty- 
one states have done, doubtless has pre- 
vented his extinction throughout most 
of the United States. He seems to be 
increasing in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario. 

Black bears are not at all particular 
about what they eat. Ants, grubs, bulbs 
of various plants, berries, small nuts, 
grass, roots, fish, small rodents like mice 
and marmots, and even carrion all are 
relished. Where the berry and the hunt- 
ing seasons coincide there is no surer 
way of finding bears than to look for 
them where the blueberries are thick- 
est. Only last August I was picking 
high-bush blueberries in a Pennsylvania 
swamp when I came to a tall bush that 
had been bent almost to the ground. 
The bark was shredded by claws, and 
the berries had been mostly combed off. 
Beneath the bush were fresh bear 
tracks, and in the cups of the depres- 
sions were berries which the greedy 
feeder had missed. 

While most black bears in the north- 
ern states do not weigh more than 200 
to 250 pounds, there are authentic rec- 
ords of much heavier specimens taken 
in that area. John H. Lonmann Jr., of 
Milford, Pa., a state game warden, tells 
of seeing a 633-pound black bear which 
was killed near Milford twenty years 
ago. This bear was nine feet long. 
There are records, presumably authen- 
tic, of several bears even larger than 
this. North American Big Game, pub- 
lished in 1939, does not list this big 
Pennsylvania bear, which must have 
been larger than the largest there re- 
corded. From ear tip to ear tip the 
Milford bear spanned eighteen inches. 
The largest on record in the authority 
cited had a length of seven feet two 
inches, with a skull length over all of 
fourteen and one eighth inches. Skull 
length of the Milford bear is unknown 
to me, but it is safe to assume that with 
an ear spread of eighteen inches and 
body length of nine feet it must have 
been longer. 

The young are born during hiberna- 
tion, which may be one reason why the 
she bears go into their winter dens be- 
fore the males do. In proportion to 
their adult size bear cubs are probably 
the smallest of all our mammals at 
birth, weighing approximately eight 
ounces. They are still very small when 
the mother leads them from her den 
in the spring, being about the size of 
a small house cat, but put on weight 
rapidly. 

I have seen several bear dens. One, 
on a rocky ridge in Pennsylvania, was 
a cave large enough for several men to 
occupy, this being formed by several 
large bowlders grouped closely together, 
one being so tilted as to form a roof. 
The bear had wrenched several good- 
size branches from oak trees to cover 
the entrance, either to escape notice or 
else to shut out snow and_ wind. 
Another, also in Pennsylvania, was a 
cave below ground level, formed by 
large subsurface stones. The entrance 
to this cave was so small that neither 
my guide nor I could enter it. Yet the 
guide told me that the previous season 
it had been inhabited by a bear that 
must have weighed close to 200 pounds. 
How that bear could have squeezed 
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SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY—- BUY WAR BONDS 








LAST CALL (¢ ENTRIES 


In the “IDEA CONTEST FOR FISHERMEN” 
CLOSING DATE — JUNE 30th 


YOUR IDEA MAY WIN 
One of the 35 Prizes 
FIVE CLASSES 
ideas to Improve 
1—Fly Reels; 2—-Baitcasting Reels; 
3—Surf Reels; 4—-General Saltwater Reel; 


5—Miscellaneous Reels. 


























*2,500.00 in WAR Bonps 


FOR Qdeus TO IMPROVE 
FISHING REELS 


In the meantime 
Fish with “Reels by Ocean City” 
Get Entry Blank with all 


the rules from your dealer 
or write to 


DEPT. C 
Back the Attack — Buy War Bonds 


oR on 7. i on a Gr oe Ce on © 


A and SOMERSET STS., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


EPPINGER’S DARDEVLE 
Truly the universal lure. Just heave a Dare 
devle under the nose of a Bass, Muskie, Pike 
or Trout and you will get plenty of action. 2.51 

Also ground to your prescription 


FEATHERED DARDEVLE Write for free folder O 


STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 























SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR + POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
3.00 to $i ) 







Goes through 
theweedswith 
ease. Landthe 
big ones with this demon 
fish getter. Feathered Daredevle, 1 oz. 
95c—Daredevlet, 3/5 
oz. 90c— Dar- 
devle’s Imps 
2/5 oz., 85c. 








Here is the original famous Dardevle. Every 

fish with a fighting instinct goes for it. Dar 

devle 1 oz. 85c, Dardevlet 3/5 oz. 80c, Dar 

devle’s Imp 2/5 oz. 75c. Send for catalog. 
LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 

133 CADILLAC SQ., DEPT.L, DETROIT, MICH. 


Thousands of people who have had tu- 
berculosis have recovered and are at 
work, producing for victory and peace. 


an - 2D Se) 


Perrine Mfg. Company, 700 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





k runs out and the fish pass you up. 
ed is a Flatfish—the lure with 


o life e that it fools even the old reprobates 
t sour yastful, but you won't think so, once 
yu see the Flatfish perform. Exclusive offset hooking 
Lures in 21 lors. Underwater, surface and trolling 
oat 51.10 each Mus} $1.25 Flyrod size, 95 
Vrite for FREE Color Catalog, including 4,000 wo v 








Fiyrod Model 


HELIN TACKLE CO. [wo 
CATALO 6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit 7, Mich. 


L 
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SUNSET LINES ==: 
OWHEAD + DUCK e NYLON 


_ MARINA « PRIMO 


Today withthe big™Sunset factory in war production and turning 
out lines pririgipally for commercial fishing and for industry, Mr. 
Fish is having ie But after the war Sunset will change to 
peace time man turing. @yernight, and sportsmen will be able 
to get all the Sunsettines Diy want—the lines which made fa- 
mous ‘‘more fish per line.’’ TE—some dealers still have a few 
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Sunset lines in stock.) ™ >. 
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SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco3 





through that opening was a mystery 

Bill Green of New Hampshire, who 
guided me on a successful bear hunt in 
the northern part of that state in May, 
1942, and who has made long study of 
the black bear, told me that according 
to his observation this animal will gen- 
erally hibernate in dens on slopes facing 
north or east. His theory is that by so 
doing the bear insures himself against 
emerging in the spring before the early 
vegetation has begun to sprout. Ob- 
viously, dens with a southern or west 
ern exposure would get more sun, thus 
tending to wake the bear too early. 

In the early days of our country, the 
bear was not the unagressive animal 
which it is today. Unprovoked attacks 
seem to have been not infrequent, and 
the frontiersmen rated the creature as a 
dangerous animal. But the blackie has 
intelligence, and soon learned to fear 
man. Magazine rifles are far more pow- 
erful than the old-time muzzle-loaders. 
Today it is very unusual for a black 
bear under natural conditions to attack 
man. The animal strives to keep as far 
from him as possible. Persons visiting 
national parks such as the Yellowstone, 
where bears have been taught fearless 
ness by rigid protection, get an entirely 
erroneous impression, and treat the ani- 
mals as “tame.” Signs which warn 
against feeding the bears are often dis- 
regarded. Painful accidents are frequent- 
ly the result. 

The black bear is never tame. A 
cub, brought up in captivity, may seem 
to be gentle and tractable, but inevita- 
bly as it matures it becomes treacher 
ous, and may turn upon its human 
friends without warning. 

One of the most nerve-racking ad- 
ventures I ever had in the woods hap- 
pened in Alberta, about thirty miles 
from Banff. I had been fishing a lake, 
alone, up in the mountains, about seven 
miles by trail from the Banff-Winder- 
mere Highway. The descending sur 
warned me that it was time to leave the 
lake if I didn’t want to be caught in the 
forest by darkness. As I swung dow! 
the dim trail, through the trees, I saw 
walking up the trail toward me a she 
bear with two cubs. At once I left the 
trail, and went to one side about fifty 
yards, intending to stand motionless and 
wait for the bears to pass. But whe 
the mother bear reached the spot where 
I had left the trail, she turned without 
hesitation and came toward me 

The trees were jack pines with n¢ 
lower limbs to permit climbing. I knew 
that if I ran, it might encourage her to 
run after me. So I stood still, chills 
racing up and down my spine 

Followed closely by her cubs, the 
mother bear came to within five feet of 
me and stopped, looking up at me. The 
expression in her eyes was not hostile 
but seemed merely curious and expec 
tant. Then I remembered that I still 
had some remnants of lunch and a bar 
or two of chocolate upon me, and as 
sumed that by now, if not before, she 
must have smelled them. Taking great 
care to make no sudden movement, I! 
reached into my pocket, took out 
sandwich, and flipped it to one side 
She went to it and ate it. I continued 
the hand-out until chocolate and sand 
wiches were gone. Then I feared that 
the big bear might get angry were n¢ 
more food forthcoming. 

“No more, old girl,” I said, and started 
back at a slow pace toward the trail 

I heard her follow, but kept on going 
The mother and cubs followed me not 
only to the trail but down it fo! num- 
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ver Of yards, while I fought to keep 
nyself from running. Finally, to my 
great relief, I heard her leave the trail, 
ind only then dared to look over my 
shoulder. She and the cubs were off 
ibout their business. 

Back on the highway I met a 
‘“Mountie” and told him my adventure. 

“There’s a government automobile 
camp a short way above here,” he told 
me. “In spite of warning signs, tourists 
will persist in feeding bears which come 
around the camp, drawn by the smell of 
food. We’ve had several instances where 
campers have been clawed by the bears, 
usually when the campers have taken 
liberties which no sensible person should 
take. Probabiy your mother bear has 
been fed at that camp, even though it is 
five or six miles from where you met 
her, and has learned to associate food 
with humans. I'd say you were lucky.” 

I was. I knew it then, I know it now. 
The black bear may be called the “clown 
of the woods,” and “generally inoffen- 
sive” by naturalists and nature writers, 
but he always is potentially dangerous, 
and I prefer to seek our meeting with 
a loaded .30/30 in my hands, rather than 
have him or her come to me when I’m 
unarmed. He is no parlor pet. He is a 
fine game animal, a trophy to be prized. 
You can’t get familiar with him.—P. A. P. 





NEXT MONTH: The wild turkey, | 
another of Outdoor Life’s full-color | 
| studies of American game. | 
| 





Handgun vs. Bear 
(Continued from page 33) 


animal toppled back into the creek I 
hurriedly put a fresh cartridge in the 
gun. Dan was now in my line of sight, 
but I dared not move for fear it would 
mean an extra two steps in case I’d have 
to dash for the tree. Those two steps 
might mean the difference between life 
and death. 

Once again the bear rose up on his 
hind legs. Would those .22 bullets never 
take effect? I thought of hurling the 
little pea shooter in his face and making 
a run for it. I even started up the trail 
a few yards, then realized how crazy it 
would be to try to outrace an infuriated 
bear. Instead, I stopped and loosened 
my snowshoes, so I could negotiate that 
tree if the bear kept after me. 

Since Dan’s barks were becoming less 
frequent, however, I figured it was safe 
to retrace my steps, and saw that the 
bear was down again. I took a shot at 
his head, but thought I missed because 
he was still able to rear up a little and 
chew feebly at his paw. At that the 
1ound let out a roar of rage and made a 
few lunges for the paw. 

One last shot from my revolver, and 
the bear lay still. 

I hope no small-caliber addict will 
conclude from this that all a fellow has 
to do to stop game is hit it in some 

ital spot. Upon skinning the bear I 
found I had hit his ugly head four times. 
sesides a hole just below the right eye, 
and a pair of holes on a line across the 
frontal skull, there was a bullet behind 
one of his wicked-looking canine teeth, 
and another—the last shot I fired—just 
below the left ear. 

That exhibit taught me always to 
carry a high-power rifle in the wilds, 
no matter how lazy I feel! 
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FOR PERFECT 
SATISFACTION 








—~ssinniisiienie er 
Depth, 43@ inches; Length, 11 inches 





BAIT AND TACKLE BOX 


Feather light... 


thoroughly practical .. . 


beautiful! Seven easily operated swing-out 


drawers ... 


concealed, patented catches to 


keep them firmly closed. Everything in the 
box is in view when you're wearing it. Plenty 
of room for live bait, spoons, lures... evena 


sandwich if you like! 


Completely waterproof . 


clean... 


. easy to keep 
no odor to linger on... just 


memories of perfect fishing days with this 
sturdy Bait and Tackle Box. Complete with 


shoulder and waist 


straps. Write for details .- is 


..-or your local dealer, 


- « - and the famous 


SEA-DIVE MASK! 


Makes underwater swimming 
clear as looki through an 
aquarium window! A perfect 
gift for that Service Man of 
yours... whether he's here 


or overseas! Write for illuse 
trated informative cs I 
describing un ' v 
ming and spearfishing—two 
fascinating, body-building 






sports. Special compact spear 
units for overseas 





For Underwater 
Swimming and 
Spearfishing. 
$2.75 prepaid. 


SEA-NET MFG. CO. 


1428 Maple Ave. 


Los Anneles 15, Calif 

















TWO THINGS 


EVERY FISHERMAN 
SHOULD KNOW... 


When to fish and. how to fix 
the fish for eating. 


THE 1944 ZODIAC 
FISHING METER 


Tells you when fish- 


ing is best and the 


“It's Time to Eat” 
folder tells you how 
to prepare and cook 
the fish you catch. 


Both are valuable additions to 
every fisherman's tackle box and 


both are absolutely FREE. 


NEWTON LINE CO., INC. 
DEPT. C2 HOMER, N.Y. 
Supply is limited. Get yours now! 


NAME : — 





ADORESS 





city a 











a 
For far places 


These rubber 


pressure (which is plenty) for 24 


boats Carry iI lb. 


hours. The Navy demands 2 lbs. 
pressure for 24 hours, so these 


boats were freed for civilian use. 


The bulkhead construction is 
of airplane fabric coated with latex 
rubber. They are collapsible to an 
easily carried pack of 31 lbs. for 
the 2-man boat; 42 lbs. for 4-man 
boat. Complete with pump, oars 
and carrying case. 

COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER BOATS 


Rar sae & 6 B © $54.50 
10°x 6’ . « «© © © © © « $69.50 





SCOTCH PLAID SHIRTS, $11.50 


Lightweight worsteds. Authentic Scotch 
plaids in Campbell Dress (blue, green and 
gray), Stewart Royal (red and blue), Brodie 
Hunting (blue and green). Sizes: small, me- 
dium, large and extra large. 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 Fircu co. 
Von LENGERKE 
& €AnTOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


 _ 





Wild White Mallards 


AKE another look. These are not ordi- | 

nary white domestic ducks; they are 
mallards. Furthermore they are not al- 
binos. They are part of a flock of twelve 
white mallards—nine hens and three} 
drakes bred by Dr. F. H. Clark of Toledo, | 
Ohio. 

Dr. Clark raises Canada geese and wild 
mallards as a hobby, using for the pur- 





pose a small private lake near his house. 
His yearly crop of waterfowl of these two 
species totals from 300 to 400 birds. Last 
| year a white mallard appeared in nearly 
| every setting of mallard eggs. When he 
|} saw the first one the doctor thought it 
} an albino, but the frequent recurrence of 
|the white ducks, as well as their dark 
eyes, refuted this. He pinioned the wings 
of these ducks which in all save color are 
true mallards, and proposes to segregate 
them to see if they will propagate true to 
their white color. 

John T. Zimmer, executive curator of 
| birds of the American Museum of Natur- 
al History, when shown the photograph 
of these white mallards, stated that 
“sports” such as these are not infrequent 
among ducks, but under the uncontrolled 
| conditions of breeding in the wild do not 
| become fixed and soon disappear. The 

Clark flock became possible because of 
the relatively small number of breeding 
birds held in segregation on a little lake 
unvisited by other waterfowl. 


Smelly Catfish Bait 


ERE’s a recipe for an excellent cat- 

fish bait. Cut up 5 lb. of hog melt 
into pieces of a size to suit. Cut up % 
lb. of Limburg cheese. Add 1 pt. butter- 
milk, 1 can of good dog food, 1 can of 
evaporated milk, pouring mixture into 
glass jars. Set in cool place one week,| 
and it’s ready for use. To give it an 
added kick you can take a pint of the | 
mixture and leave it in the hot sun for 
several days. It smells to heaven, and 
the catfish go for it.—Albert A. Franzen. 


Camping Mistakes 
(See page 104) 
ENT is pitched (1) in woods instead 
of out in the open; (2) beneath dan- 
gerous limb; (3) near poison ivy; (4) too 
near mosquito-breeding water. 


(5) There are rocks and tree roots 


around camp site. (6) No drainage ditch 


has been dug around tent. (7) Camp 
fire has been built to windward of tent. 
(8) Wood for camp fire is too heavy. (9) 
Wood supply is too large. 

(10) Fish is being cleaned too near 
tent. (11) Tin cans have not been buried. 
(12) Campers should not be out in the 
rain without protective clothing. 
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LUT 
ourArmed 
Forces 


as Regu/ar or 
Emergency 
Lighting in 
Lvery Iheatre 
of War 


The Delta Powerlite, long known to sportsmen as 
America’s Finest Electric Lantern, today is serving 
our Armed Forces everywhere as a handy, quick 
powerful light for night emergencies. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, IND. 





POWER//LE 


2 LITE ELECTRIC LANTERN 





KEEP BUYING #107E WAR BONDS 
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They Give 


“Three Cheers 
for Jitterbug”’ 


Chester Pickens and B. B. Montgomery caught the 












se bass on the ]itte rbug. 


Carp a la Club 


We never even gave them a thought. 

We were always too busy fishing for 
the fine black bass which abounded in 
one of the lakes near our home in Iosco 
County, Mich. However, several years 
ago my brother and I noticed that the 
carp were gradually edging the bass out 
of their home. 

Winter before last, in our shanty on the 
lake ice, we saw few bass drifting below 
the fish hole, but there were plenty of 
carp and they always called for a curse 
and fast work with a spear. 

When mild weather came we discov- 
ered that the carp were gathering in one 
particular spot to spawn—along the west 
shore of the lake, where the high waters 
of spring flooded the surrounding woods 
for some 100 yd. The fish made their way 
into the shallow area through three 
natural channels cut in the shoreline. 
The property was owned by a mink 
rancher who probably used the abundant 
marsh grass for bedding his animals. 

One dawn in May found Stan and me 
beaching our canoe near this spot. We 
were there for a fight to the finish with 
every last carp. We had on wading boots, 
and, since it is unlawful to use spears in 
the spring, we were armed with 10-ft. 
oak clubs. 

As my club descended on its first vic- 
tim—one almost at my feet the entire 
surface of the water broke into racing 
ripples as the fish started like small tor- 
pedoes for the channels to the lake— 
channels which we had carefully plugged 
up. Then, finding their escape cut off, the 
carp darted about the shallows trying to 
evade the blows of our hardwood staffs. 

Stan and I went after them vigorously, 
getting in most of our hits when the fish 
went aground on high spots. And it was 
lucky that we weren't using spears, since 
they would have been as dangerous to us 
as to the fish. As it was, we came close 
_0 


Sw and I never used to dislike carp. 
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to braining each other several times. 
Soon the place looked like a regular fish 
market, with carp strewn along the shore 
like so much cordwood. 

We smacked at them with the heavy 
clubs until our arms grew tired, then 
stalked them among the flooded alders 
near shore and found that we could 
actually catch many of them in our bare 
hands. Some were 4 ft. long and must 
have weighed 40 lb. Maybe less dis- 
criminating fishermen would have liked 
them, but we were interested only in the 
welfare of the bass. 

Finally we started tossing the big 
brutes into an old rowboat which lay 
partly submerged near by. When the 
boat was half filled only a dozen or so 
carp remained uncaught, and trying to 
sneak up on these wary fellows was al- 
most fun. They had plenty of space in 
which to flee, so we had to maneuver 
carefully. 

The last fish to die was a huge old fel- 
low who must have been high chief of the 
tribe. At any rate, he was the smartest. 
Try as we did, we couldn't force him into 
the shallows. Racing right between our 
legs or surging through the brush, he 
always gave us the slip. Time and time 
again we almost had him, and then, just 
as we were getting thoroughly discour- 
aged, Stan got in a lucky blow and the big 
boy lay belly up on the surface. 

Stan and I wiped the sweat from our 
brows and took stock. All around us were 
dead carp—piled up on the shore and 
strewn in the bushes. We even had that 
half boatful of live ones, which we later 
gave to the mink rancher. The dead ones 
weren't wasted either. As we pulled away 
in the canoe, the sea gulls that for some 
time had been circling overhead, glided 
down for a feast. And what a feast it 
must have been—we left more than 250 
strictly fresh carp for them to pick clean. 
Charles W. Reynold: 
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Chester Pickens of Alexandria, La., 
sends me this photograph of 17 black 
bass he and B. B. Montgomery made in 4 
hrs. at Miller's Lake near Alexandria. 

He reports “The 17 bass weighed 78\, 
Ibs. The Jitterbug did the luring and 
hooking while Montgomery and I did the 
pulling act to the finish. When friends say, 
‘How did you do it?” we give 'em three 


cheers for Jitterbug!” 


Send for Literature 
Gives you all the dope on Jitterbug, 
famous surface bait and also my family 
of Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
426 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 
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MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 





Guaranteed weed 
ess—all meta At 
your dealer's or or 
jer direct No. Bl 
Chrom 5, oz. Mon- 


ey back guarantee! 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 


2945 So. 15th Pi. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Mankind’s eternal query 
‘‘Where am I going ?’’ is an- 
swered accurately—in war 
as in peace—by Sherrill Pre- 
cision Compasses. That ac- 
curacy is the reason for the 
U.S. Ordnance Department 
using Sherrill Compasses for 
army vehicles. It will be 
yours, too, at war’s end for 
your unerring guidance. 


BATTLE COMPASSES TODAY! 


AUTO PLANE AND BOAT 





COMPASSES TOMORROW 


2 SHERRILL 
» COMPASS 


SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP. 


PERU, INDIANA 
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Getting Results with a .22 


ITHOUT doubt it is the most 
used cartridge in America and 
in the world. Rifles chambered 
for it are the most widely sold. It 
has taught more people how to shoot than 
any other and it has killed more game 
than all other cartridges put together. 

The cheapest rifles ever made are 
chambered for it—-and some of the most 
expensive. It is a very old cartridge, 
yet it has never gone out of date be- 
cause development work has continually 
been done on it. It is one of the most 
accurate cartridges in the world, yet 
most of its users have no notion of its 
potentialities. 

Its killing power is greatly overrated 
on one hand and greatly underrated on 
the other. By some it is considered a 
toy, and by others a meat getter that can 
and will keep the wolf from the door. 

This strange and interesting paragon 
is none other than the little .22 rimfire, 
seen in its best form in the .22 Long Rifle. 
What I have to say about it here is in- 
tended not for the skilled, cold-eyed .22 
target shot, the small-bore specialist with 
his 12-lb. rifle and 10X ‘scope, but for the 
ordinary hunter, informal target shoot- 
er, and bottle buster who gets into the 
shooting game by the way of a .22 and 
who usually knows little about one 

One thing most .22 owners don’t seem 
to know is how to go about sighting their 
rifles in for general hunting and plinking, 
and few have any but the vaguest notions 


as to .22 trajectory and range. So here 
goes for some dope. 

A universal rule to follow is that any 
rifle should be sighted in for the longest 
range which does not give a trajection 
so high as to cause midrange misses. In 
a .22 using Long Rifle high-speed am- 
munition at a velocity of 1,375 foot sec- 
onds and equipped with a telescope sight 
(which gives a higher line of sight and 
consequently an apparently flatter tra- 
jectory), the best distance to sight in for 
is 75 yd. 

Let us see how that trajectory works. 
The bullet starts out below the line of 
sight and crosses it at about 20 yd. At 
50 yd. the bullet has risen 1 in. above the 
line of sight. It crosses again at 75 yd. 
At 85 yd. it is about 1 in. below it, and at 
100 yd. it is 3 in. below it. At 125 yd. it 
is 8 in. below, so to hit anything at that 
distance, even with a ’scope sight, is very 
difficult. 

The .22 is primarily a short-range car- 
tridge; but sight in for 75 yd. as I have 
suggested, and you can’t blame trajec- 
tory for missing the head of a squirrel or 
cottontail anywhere up to 85 yd. or the 
body of a cottontail up to 100 yd. To 
shoot the heads off of snakes or grouse 
at very close range, it is necessary to hold 
above the point where you want the bul- 
let to strike, since from the muzzle to 
20 yd. the bullet is traveling below the 
line of sight. 

As we have seen, sighting in a ’scope- 





Shooting blue grouse with a .22 pistol is great sport, but a .22 rifle will fill the pof quicker 
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Equipped with a Lyman 75-RS sight, the Model 
513-S Remington, with its man-size dimensions 
and good weight, makes a swell squirrel rifle 


mounted .22 for 75 yd. gives a long point- 
blank range. If the same rifle were 
sighted in for 50 yd. the trajectory would 
be as follows: bullet will strike point of 
aim at 25 yd. and at 50 yd.; it will fall 
11% in. at 75 yd., 5 in. at 100 yd., and 11 in 
at 125 yd. In other words, the sure hit 
ting range on small animals would be 
considerably shortened. 

With iron sights and the consequently 
lower line of sight, the bullet, with the 
75-yd. sighting, strikes the point of aim 
at about 10 yd. from the muzzle, rises 
about 114 in. at 35, is on the nose at 75, 
falls 4 in. at 100, and 10 in. at 125 yd. 

With either iron or ’scope sights and 
high-velocity ammunition, sighting in at 
75 yd. then is the best bet. 

With the “regular” or “low speed” .22 
Long Rifle ammunition, a 75-yd. sighting 
is still indicated if the rifle is ‘’scope- 
equipped, although the trajectory is not 
so flat at midrange. The bullet will rise 
1% in. above the line of ’scope sight at 
50 yd. and fall 4 in. below at 100. 

With iron sights and their consequent 
lower line of sight 75 yd. is a bit too far 
to sight on for with the regular .22 am- 
munition. It is best, in that case, to com- 
promise on 65 yd., as a 75-yd. sighting 
would give a bullet rise of 1% in. at 25 
yd. and 2 in. at 50 yd.— enough to make 
a miss on the head of a squirrel or cotton- 
tail probable. Sighted in for 65 yd. with 
iron sights, the bullet crosses the line of 
sight at 10 yd., is 1 in. high at 25 yd. and 
at 50 yd., on the nose at 65, 1 in. low at 
75, 3 in. low at 85, 6 in. low at 100, and 
12 in. low at 125 yd. 

All of which goes to show that a ’scope, 
with its higher line of sight, adds ap- 
preciably to the range of the .22, just as 
the use of high-speed ammunition does. 
And it also goes to show that as a prac- 
tical game cartridge the .22 is through, 
even on relatively large animals like 
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MY FRIEND FRANK, bosun’s mate first class, pulled the 
snapshot out of his wallet. ‘“‘Here she is,” he 
beaming: ‘“‘Eileen.”’ ‘Nice!’ | said. Then I noticed he’d 
dropped a scrap of paper. “Oh, that’s my only other sweet- 
heart,’’ he said. ‘‘Look.’’ It was a picture of a shotgun! 


said, 





4 


“4F IT’S ALL RIGHT with Fileen—for we'll 

be married then, | hope—I’m going to 
fill my pockets with Remington Express 
shells (you know, those long-range loads), 
and keep a date on a duck marsh with this 
second sweetheart of mine. Yes, and... 


NEW! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can supply es- 
sentialcivilian am- 
munition, we’ ve de- 
signed new, easier- 
to-recognize pack 
ages for twoof your 
old Remington 
friends. 





Remington Sportsman 3-shot autoloading shotgun 





Sportsman, Expre Shur Shot, Hi-Speed and Kleanbore are Reg 
Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms C« 





If its Remington 
/ts Right 


(4 / 


S. I 


training,’ 


I’ve ever come 


at 


Off 


sued 


“| FELL IN LOVE with that shotgun when the Navy is- 
for skeet shooting back in anti-aircraft 


a “AS FOR QUAIL, I know the place 
to find the fattest ones that ever 
sat in a roasting pan! You use Rem 
ington Shur Shot shells for those 
course.”’ “Look, Frank,” I said i 
idea hit me like a 500-pound demoli 








me 
’Frank went on 


iCrTOss 


an hair down for a few days 





Sweetest-handling autoloader 


It’s the Remington Sportsman 


ind believe me I’m gonna get one after the war. And then... 





tion bomb. “J gotta girl I hope I’m 
gonna marry, too. Sometime after 
this war job is done, what say we get 


of the girls together and let ’em let their 


while we 


go hunting’?’’ “Sold!” said Frank. 


> Remington has produced vast military 


supplies—for months on end making, per day, 
30,000,000 rounds of ammunition, and more 
than enough rifles to equip an entire infantry 
regiment! And soon—we hope—we will once 
more be able to furnish sportsmen with Rem- 
ington shotguns and rifles, Remington Express 
and Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s 
with Kleanbore priming, and Remington big 
game cartridges with Core-Lokt bullets. Rem- 


ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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chucks and jack rabbits, at not much 
over 125 yd. 

The man sighting in a .22 should do 
his first shooting at the distance where 
the bullet first crosses the line of sight, 
since it is surer and easier that way. He 
should then check performance at the 
longer distances. If you have a receiver 
sight with clicks or gradations for each 
minute of angle (the value of a minute 
being 1 in. at 100 yd., % in. at 50, and % 
in. at 25), you’ll have an easy time sight- 
ing in. (Some ’scopes and receiver sights 
have clicks for 4 and % minutes, by the 
way, so make sure you know the value of 
yours.) The chap with ordinary open 
sights will have a tough time. He should 
‘emember the rule: Move the rear sight 
the way you want the point of impact to 


move; move the front sight just the 
opposite. 
Every user of the .22 hunting rifle 


should have his weapon sighted in as I 
have suggested, and he should know his 
trajectory and the limits it imposes on a 





The .275 H.«& 1H. Magnum case at left has more 
powder capacity and a sharper shoulder than 
either the .270~(center) or the .30/06 (right) 


.22. When he does, he’ll know that a 200- 
yd. kill on a woodchuck or a jack rabbit 
is in the nature of an act of God—and 
that he had but little to do with it. 

What about the killing power of a .22? 
It is at once the most overrated and un- 
derrated cartridge ever made. Because 
of the light report and the nonexistent 
recoil, some people consider it about on 
a plane with a BB gun. Actually, if 
given maximum elevation a .22 will carry 
almost a mile and still have enough pene- 
tration to kill or maim a man, if it hap- 
pens to hit him right. 

For quick humane kills, however, the 
22 is easily overmatched. It is about as 
good a jack-rabbit cartridge as the .30/30 
is a deer cartridge. It kills jacks well 
with well-placed shots, poorly with poor- 

placed shots. The high-speed hollow- 
point Long Rifle cartridge is the best 
killer, but for a clean kill a jack or a 
chuck has to be hit in the lung area. 
Even hit there, a chuck will often get to 
his hole and a jack will run from 10 to 
100 yd. The solid bullets are low on kill- 
ing power and a jack will absorb several 
without going down. Humane hunters 
will use solids only for head shots. 

Many deer have been killed with .22 





This model 75 Winchester sporter, with its Stith-mounted Zeiss Zielklein ‘scope, is an excel- 
lent small-game rifle for a woman or a boy, but it would be a bit on the light side for a man 


rimfires, but these are fluke shots. A 
couple of months ago a pal of mine in 
Mexico hit a deer seven times at 50 yd. 
in the lung area and then had to track 
him 400 yd. A brain shot will kill and a 
spine shot disable, but no sportsman, 
except when he desperately needs the 
meat, should attempt to kill a deer with 
a .22; and indeed it is illegal in most 
states to do so. 

Actually the .22 is a pretty poor wood- 
chuck rifle too. It has killed coyotes by 
the hundreds and thousands but it still 
remains a lousy coyote rifle, because one 
of these prairie wolves smacked solidly 
with a .22 in the lung area may run any- 
where from 50 yd. toa mile. I speak from 
experience, having killed a good many 
coyotes with .22’s and seen a lot more 
killed. Likewise the .22 is a poor excuse 
for a wild-turkey rifle, for at least half 
the gobblers hit solidly in the body get 
away to die. A head shot is another mat- 
ter. But try to hit the head or neck and 
you'll find it isn’t so easy. 

Grouse? Squirrels? Cottontails? 

Now you're talking. They are the .22’s 
meat. Head shots are best for all species, 
but a body hit with the solid bullet will 
kill a grouse in short order, usually in 
stantly. Ever try shooting blue, ruffed, 
and Franklin’s grouse with a .22 as they 
perch clucking at youinatree? Ever eat 
them floured and fried in hot bacon 
grease? If not, you’ve missed something! 
Squirrels are tough babies, who pound 
for pound can carry more lead than any 
other animal. Use solid bullets and try 
for the head; a hollow-point tears them 
up too much. Ditto for cottontails! If 
sport is the prime requisite and you don't 
mind wasting some ammunition, use a .22 
handgun. 

The man wanting a varmint rifle to 
shoot pests at relatively long ranges 
should go to the .22 Hornet, the .218 Bee, 
or even to the much 
more powerful .219 
Zipper, the .220 Swift, 
or one of the wildcats 
like the Varminter or 
the 2-R Lovell. How- 
ever, none of these 
calibers is any good 
on small game unless 
greatly underloaded. 
Still, a demand exists 
for an inexpensive 
rimfire cartridge that 
will kill the larger 
varmints well at close 
ranges and also will 
kill wild turkeys, say, 
without tearing the 
meat up the way a 
Hornet will unless 
the bird is hit exactly 
right. 

In this connection 
many have considered 
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the .22 W.R.F. or .22 “Special,” as it is 
known. In hollow-point high-speed form 
the 40-gr. .22 W.R.F. bullet has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,475 foot seconds and a muz- 
zle energy of 193 ft. lb., as compared with 
161 ft. lb. in the similar Long Rifle car- 
tridge. Striking energy is a good deal 
more, but though I have shot a good 
many jack rabbits and cottontails with 
that bullet, I have never been able to see 
any real difference in killing power. 

For practical purposes, the neglected 
25 Stevens rimfire with its heavier bul 
let (65 gr.) and its greater diameter 
(.257 in.) is a better game cartridge, and 
if loaded to higher velocity and furnished 
with a tough brass case and a good hol- 
law-point bullet, it would fill a real gap 
between the .22 rimfires and the hot 
center fires of the Hornet class. Modern- 
ization of that cartridge offers real pos- 
sibilities for some enterprising firm after 
the war. 

But within its limits, the .22 is a great 
little cartridge, and one worth knowing 
something about. For example, it isn’t 
the best idea in the world to use shorts 
in a Long Rifle chamber. For one thing, 
all .22 rifles marked “For .22 Short, Long, 
or Long Rifle” are in reality chambered 
for the Long Rifle cartridge and have the 
quicker .22 Long Rifle twist of 1 turn in 
16 in. instead of the slower short twist of 
1 turn in 24 in. Long-continued use of 
shorts will cause erosion in the chamber, 
so that the better Long Rifle cartridge 
will be difficult to seat and to extract. 
The situation is far better today than it 
used to be, as noncorrosive priming has 
eliminated corrosion (fancy name for 
plain rusting), and actually one has to 
use quite a good number of shorts in a 
rifle before he begins to notice any dif- 
ference. 

Shorts are much less accurate, too. The 
bullet has a long jump to reach the lands, 





Boy—Model 75 sporter with Weaver 29-S ‘scope—and three bunnies 








How to 
learn 
to shoot 


. . . under the nationwide 
pre-induction training pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. 





pane ADVANTAGE of this govern- 
ment-approved program intended 


: ; stead the greater part of your life. 
to train the maximum iiumber of our 


citizens in the use of small arms. WRITE TODAY for the free book- 
Here is invaluable training for all let shown above, also other literature 
prospective service men, defense which tells you how you may get pre- 
units, guards, and others. induction rifle training. 


Less than 2% of all men inducted 
Into the armed services know anything 
about rifled firearms 


Shocking but true! Don’t be in this 
class. Familiarity with firearms con- 
stitutes a real service to our country 
now and will stand you in good 4606 St. John Street, New Haven 5, on 





Today 100° in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 
-22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT. 

















Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE | ““SURE GRIP’” ADAPTERS 
When Writing Advertisers In Three Sizes 


—| Reshape a Colt or S. & W. Pistol or Revolver 
Grip to Fit ANY HAND. Endorsed by all 
shooting authorities. Immediate delivery. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


MERSHON COMPANY 
417 £. Broadway —_—Glendale, Cal. 





@> miLitaRY GUN-BLU 


GRAHAM'S transforms rustiest guns 
into new fire-arms i: inutes 
HEATING—Not a paint Cold chemicals 
blue guns, tools with split-second 
response—ON CONTACT. Color con- 
trol for patching, pistol-blue to black 
° CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer. Experts 
Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep blue. Surpris- 
ing speed.’’ 
GENEROUS PACKAGE s 
At outstanding Sporting Goods and A Bond sa fun. 
Hardware Stores everywhere. . - " | | 
Avoid imitations Your dealer as , » 
Ane en tie RIL TARY SY Eig ouy Sem Same 
ass ° (7 . r 3 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. Till the War is Won. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. Md. 
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URING the past several 
months in Meriden, Conn., 
members of a boys’ club have 
enjoyed indoor target shooting 
properly supervised by the rifle 
instructor of their club. Ammu- 
nition was sanctioned by the 
W.P.B., and Army Training Rifles 
equipped with Lyman Sights 
were issued by the director of 
civilian marksmanship. So far, 
200 boys thus trained are in the 
armed forces. Accuracy and safe 
handling of arms will serve these 
boys in good stead. 
Lyman Catalog No. 30 Free 


Lyman GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 








and the short 29-gr. bullet doesn’t tak: 
so well to the sharper twist of the Lon; 
Rifle rifling. 

All in all, however, they’re worthy litt) 
rifles, those .22’s—rifles worth puttin; 
good scopes on, rifles worth sighting in 
carefully. It is often said that if a man 
doesn’t learn to shoot with a .22, he 
doesn’t learn to shoot! 


THE .275 H. & H. CARTRIDGE 


® One fact which experimenters hav: 
discovered in the last few years is that ar 
abrupt shoulder on the cartridge cas 
makes for the most efficient combustior 
of the latest powders. Such a case does 
not funnel the powder out, burn it in the 
barrel, and wreck the throat. Such a cass 
gives higher velocities with the same 
powder charge and is less sensitive t 
changes in bullet weight and variations 
in the powder charge. 

Many a cartridge has been souped up 
by changing the angle of the shoulde: 
The K-Hornet is a more efficient car- 
tridge than the regular Hornet, the simi- 
lar .25 Dean gives higher velocity and 
better accuracy (according to Harry 
Dean, who worked it out) than the .25/2( 
repeater cartridge from which it was de- 
rived. A shoulder of this type is the 
reason why the .22 Varminter has the 
edge on the .220 Swift, with its much 
more gradual shoulder slope. 

P. O. Ackley, formerly of Oregon, now 
of New Mexico, brought out a line of ex- 
cellent wildcat cartridges with abrupt 
shoulders, and so did Lyman McCrea of 
California. The extensive experiments of 
E. Baden Powell and Ralph Waldo Miller 
also of California, have shown the same 
thing. One of these days someone is go- 
ing to shoot a moose or a grizzly with 
the more powerful of the Powell-Mille: 
creations and find nothing left but a red 
mist and a few chunks of hide and hair! 

This same shoulder type explains why 
the old .30 Newton case will give much 
higher velocity to the same bullets than 
will the long, tapering .300 H. & H. Mag 
num case. The Newton goes with du 
Pont’s great No. 4350 powder as the tra- 
ditional cheese goes with apple pie. 

Anyway, while all this experimenting 
has been going on, a cartridge of thé 
most approved modern design has been 
kicking around almost unnoticed. It is 
a British cartridge, the .275 H. & H. Mag- 
num, in which a belt controls head space 
instead of using the shoulder for that 
purpose. Although powder capacity 
greater, overall length is the same as 
the .270 and the .30/06, and the cartridg« 
can be used in slightly altered 98 Mauser 
Springfield, Remington 30 or 720, and 
standard Model 70 Winchester actions 
It takes the standard 7 mm. bullet, and 
any rifle on a good strong action like the 
Model 70 Winchester or the Model 
Remington can be altered to handle it by 
rechambering and other alterations. 

Very little experimenting has bee 
done with the cartridge, but J. B. Smit 
says 51 gr. of No. 4350 will give the 160-g 
bullet a muzzle velocity of 2,830 foot se« 
onds, which with the excellent section 
density of a bullet of that weight in 
mm. is something. The 180-gr. bullet i 
front of 57 gr. of the same powder has 
muzzle velocity of 2,780 foot seconds. N 
pressures are given, but it is my hun 
they are low and that much higher vs 
locities are possible with the stron 
modern actions and the very strong 
belted case. 

The .275 will surely bear working wit! 
and it looks as if it can be the super 7 
mm. which so many long-range hunters 
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Long want. It would be very sweet indeed if | 4 rs 
the ordinary citizen could walk into a 

7 little sporting-goods store and buy one right [14 

uttin; over the counter at a standard price. 

ing in 
















—to us who have supplied the youth 
of America with Marble’s Outing 
Equipment for the enjoyment of 
peacetime sports, to see them now 


ns NOSKE TO MAKE 
‘SCOPES AGAIN 


DGE * R. Noske, of San Carlos, Calif., the in- 
ventor of the first practical hunting- 


have ‘scope mount, which in turn was the i i 
lat an father of all later side mounts—the Grif- use tg effectively the equipment 
case} fin & Howe, the Christy, the Niedner, and supplied for the achievement of 
istion so on—will be back in the market in a . . . 
| does few months. Noske is the chap who wartime Victories! 
in the worked out internal adjustments for both MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
L Case elevation and windage within the ’scope Gladstone, Michigan, U.S.A. 

same tube. He also worked out the long eye 
ve t& relief seen on the best modern big-game 
tions ’scopes, and his 2%X field ’scopes can be Sportsmen's Knives, -~ 


mounted ahead of the bolt-handles of 
od up Springfields, Mausers, and Model 54 Win- 
iidex chesters. 


Axes, Gun Sights, x | 
Cleaning Implements, ; 


Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 








Car- When it began to look like war, the 
simi- optical contractors turned to government 
/ and work and Noske found it impossible to 
larry obtain lenses. Now, with the contracts 
25/20 about finished, they are looking for work 
iS de- again, and, as Noske writes, “This is very 
3 the nice for Noske.” 

3 the Presumably, Noske will again turn out 
nuch his good 2%4X hunting ’ scope, along with 

some new ones, one of which is a pris- 
now matic ’scope with very great light-gather- 
f ex- ing ability. I'd give my right ear to see 
rupt it, because when Noske says something is 
pa of revolutionary, it usually is. He has kicked 
its of over plenty of apple carts in his day. 
iller, 


~ NEXT FALL'S 


with SPORTING AMMUNITION 23 ; 
‘lle: | MARBLES STS i “ST TRY hy ao 














. red ® Fodder for old Betsy isn’t going to be ee <a 

lair! exactly plentiful for the next hunting . 

why season, as things look now; but there 

auch will be more stuff to shoot than there 

than was last year, according to the latest V2€ 7 ‘d WT) 

Mag- dope from the War Production Board. 

1 du A good deal less than one half of the 

tra- normal 1939-41 supply of ammunition is ' / 
to be made up and distributed through } Ww) i win QU. 

ting regular trade channels. : e 

the In normal times the nation consumes | 

been annually, according to the WPB, 750,- ox , . : 

It is 000,000 shot shells, 75,000,000 center-fire { e*¥ custom blend of the finest imported and domestic 

fag- cartridges, and 4,500,000,000 rimfires. The tobaccos. A mild, full-bodied flavor and rich bouquet, 

pace arms industry is now making up 278,- j . s9¢ : , : 

that 000,000 shot shells, 30,000,000 center-fire achieved through skillful blending and careful ageing. 

y= cartridges, and 500,000,000 rimfires. Flake cut, Sportsman Pipe Mixture does not pass into 

> as Scattergun fodder will be produced in . ; 

idg the same proportion as to gauges as in the shank of the pipe, burns slowly and evenly. The 

sel normal times, but center-fire ammunition characteristic smoothness of Sportsman commends it 

and production will be confined to the 12 most ticularly | : k : 

ons popular calibers. That means that many particularly to heavy smokers. At all good tobacconists. 

and users of unpopular and _ semi-obsolete 

the rifles will be out in the cold 

i 3 Your correspondent had a chat with 

t by Louis W. Lipscomb, chief, Civil Protec- Od Slit 
tion Branch, War Production Board, who 

een stated that .30/06, .270, .300 Savage, 

nith 30/30, and .32 Special cartridges were to 

at be made, but that he had no information PEPE MIXTURE 

Sec as to the other calibers. 

nal Lipscomb cautioned sportsmen not to 

n 7 be too optimistic because certain plants “a , . ° 

t in that aan been making military ammuni- The Champion 

iS 4 tion are closing down. These plants j3 

No aren’t tooled up to produce sporting of Blends 

nen calibers, he said. Bottlenecks on produc- 

ve tion of sporting ammunition are the facts » f chet sizes: 1 oz, at 20¢ 

ong that the copper supply is still critical ek dear aed 35G, as well as 

ong and that arms manufacturing centers in fats Gamnites on ‘8 of, at 

: New England are short of labor. How- sharia 

ith, ever, he said that if the invasion goes 

= well, a larger supply of sporting car- 

as tridges may be made toward the end of JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. « 663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
this year.—Jack O’Connor. o age ope ; 

Distributors a f Sasient Fine English Pipes, Custom-Bilt Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 
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Boston labs. 








ATTENTION—GUN OWNERS 


is now available to protect 
applied even to a damp 
gets under the moisture 
A really different 
The name 


A special oil 
your gun. It may be 
gun after use as it 
and forms a protective film. 
oil that actually displaces moisture. 
is “PROCTOII 


Send One Dollar for 6 oz. bottle of PROCT- 
OIL and get a tree sample of EZOIL, a 
high grade instrument oil for lubricating your 
gun. One oil for protection—one for lubri- 
cation 


ds refinishing, write us about 
method. Prompt Service. 


If your gun nec 
our Du-Lite tactory 


MIDDLETOWN METAL FINISHING CO. 
15 River Road Middletown, Connecticut 











**A Chest X-ray—IiIn War, a Patriotic Duty—tIn 
Peace, Plain Common Sense"’ is the slogan of the 
1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the New York 


Tuberculosis and Health Association, 


BENJAMIN &* 


PELLETS 





(HIGH COMPRESSION) 


ARE AVAILAB LE at dealers or direct. Cal 22 
ind Cal 77 Prod iction of all models Benja 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 
are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
Price List of POST WAR MODELS today. 


St. Louls, (4) Mo. 


MOUNT BIRDS 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., 


‘LEARN AT 
HOME — 





Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN, 
Hunters. save your va luable TROPHIES. 
Mount d * noe to 
TAN for leat fu BY. 
Have rome “MUSEUM. BiG PROFITS 


ne et INVESTIGATE NOW 
FREE BOOK pana 0 fine 

NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 
Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
WN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 314A Omaha, Neb. 74 


Para. 








Shooters’ ray 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 





arms—rifle, 





Elk Is No Barnyard Animal 


Question: What do you think of a .32/20 
Winchester as a big-game gun for deer, elk, and 
bears? How does it compare with the .30/30 
and other big-game pieces. I was to a pig 
killing once when a 450-lb. boar chased four 
men out of the pen after they thought they had 
him down. After running around 15 minutes, he 
sat down. I then jumped in and shot him in the 
head with my .32/20 pistol. That hog was 
dead before the farmer had time to stick him. 
But I guess a bear or elk at 100 yd. is way 
different from a hog at 1 ft.—A. S., New Jersey. 


criminal to use a 
elk and bears. That isn’t even 
an adequate deer rifle. Let us compare that 
caliber with the .30 30, which isn’t any too 
powerful. The .30/30 used a 170-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot seconds and a 
muzzle energy of 1,830 foot pounds. The most 
powerful .32/20 uses a 115-gr. bullet at a muz- 
zle velocity of 1,600 foot seconds and a muzzle 
energy of only 655 foot pounds. As you can 
see, the .32/20 is not exactly a power house. 
Shooting a running deer at 150 yd. is entirely 
different from shooting a pig in the head at 
1 ft. I'll kill you an elk with a .22 pistol my- 
self if you let me get within 1 ft. of him, but 
killing an elk in the woods is another story 
een o’e. 


Answer: It would be 


.32/20 rifle on 


| Load for Damascus-barrel Gun 


Question: I recently bought a 10 gauge dou- 
ble-barrel shotgun of foreign make, in near-new 
condition. It is inscribed: ““‘H. Pieper—Patent- 
ed April 23, 1881." It has 32-in. barrels, 
streaked brown and white, while the blued muz- 
zle bears fine scrollwork. The receiver 
very fine steel, with nickel-steel finish. The 
man who sold me this gun says it will shoot 
any shell. Do you think it’s safe to follow bis 
advice?—H. R., Conn 


is of 


Answer: You have a high-grade Belgian gun 


However, it is an old gun with Damascus bar- 
rels. You would not be 100 percent using 
ny modern smokeless-powder load with it 
You can still get the sort of ar unition for 
which the gun was designed, however. That 
Winchester Ranger shell with 27,4-in. lengt! 
of shot, and 4'4 dr. of powder. Stick 
stuff, and I believe you'll out of 
Of course, I cannot guarantee any- 
By all means steer clear of ammunition 
154 oz. of shot even though it will cham- 
ber in your gun; and above all, avoid the 31',- 
10 gauge Magnum shells with 2 shot. 


Sate 





1s 
the 
l'4 oz 
that 
trouble 
thing 


using 


to keep 


of 


« OZ. 
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| Bullet for Mule Deer 


Luger 
3031 


I have been reloading 93-gr 
No. 


Question: 
bullets with 50 gr. of du Pont powder 


What do you think of this load for Western 
mule deer? 
What is the relative accuracy the .22 


Winchester target rifles Model 52 and Model 75? 

And what is the relative accuracy of the .30 06 
Winchester Model 54 and 270 Winchester 
Model 54?—C. H. R. Jr., Nev 


the 


Answer: I would guess that your 50 gr. of 
No. 3031 drives that 93-gr. Luger bullet with a 
muzzle velocity of about 3,100 foot seconds— 
that is, if you are using non-corrosive, non- 
mercuric primers. I think that load would go 
to pieces too quickly to be worth a darn on 
Western mule deer. Broadside shots in the 
lungs will kill them all right, but under any 
other conditions the bullet will not penetrate 
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‘Protection 
with HOPPE’S No. 9 | 


This positive cleaner not only 
ASSURES complete removal of 
primer, powder and metal fouling 
but it INSURES gun protection be- 
cause it prevents rust and pitting. 
Your gun dealer or PX store sells 
Hoppe’s No. 9 or send us 10c for 
sample. Get the full story in our 
“Gun Cleaning Guide” sent FREE 
upon post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315N. 8thSt.,Philadelphia33,Pa. 
























HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shetgun and hond 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 
of interesting data. 


POSTPAID 
————== REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


|_PARKER- WHELEN Co., me. 











S27 147 ST.. M. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


_ HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixweil Av., 























New Haven, Ct. 





A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 


ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 

will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 


Catalog on request 


Ee. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


Also cartridge belts, shell cases, western 

les, other saddle leather products. Made 
reer Western saddle makers since 1857. 

Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 
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Protect our woods, waters = and wild Tife so that you 
and your children may continue to enjoy them. The 
Izaak Walton League, a national Conservation 
Organization, invites you to join in preserving our 
natural resources. Join your local chapter Now, 
If there’s none near you, write 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
LASALLE HOTEL + CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


























_ NOTES for 
Gnortsn®® Sa SPORTSMEN 


WHAT GAUGE OF GUN? 


JOIN A SPORTSMEN’S CLUB The veteran shooter needs 
no advice. Here are some 

UNITED ACTION GETS RESULTS: Alert, militant sportsmen’s hints for the novice. 

clubs can do effective work on the home front —helping short- 12 GAUGE: 

handed state conservation departments carry on essential work, 

protecting game, safeguarding sportsmen’s interests. 


BUY A HUNTING LICENSE. What if you can’t use it 
much or even a little? Why is hunting, why fishing, bet- 
ter today than a decade ago? Practical conservation, car- 
ried on by practical state conservation departments, is 
the answer. Revenues from licenses make it possible. Your 
dollars are needed in that work. 


for all-around hunting. 
WAR WORK 16 GAUGE: 


Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, 
and long experience of the Poly- 
Choke Company. They now are his. 













Fine all-’round guns for 
ducks, traps, and skeet. 
Pumps and automatics, made 
to fit the user, are widely used 
for breaking regulation clay 
birds. Weight and bore 


make these guns suitable also 


Many experts say the 16- 
gauge field gun is the best 


No more Poly-Chokes are be- for all-’round use. Recom- 
ing made, no more will be mended weight is between 
made until the symbolic “V” 614 and 6% Ib. In a pump 


_ can be spelled out in full for 
+ Victory that is ours. 

A few —only a few — Poly- rel is preferred. 
Chokes are left unsold. Write, 


but don’t send your gun barrel. SMALLER GAUGES take 


We'll let you know if there's cleaner, closer shooting than 


| a Poly-Choke left for you. ie 4 
a 9-GUNS-IN-1 ) € a novice can manage. They 


have the advantage of being 


Nine distinct choke patterns at T ae c Pp oO LY = Cc Ww re) K E € re) M PA N Y quicker on the target because 


your finger tips! More clean hits 


—one gun instead of nine! 190 TUNXIS STREET + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT of lighter weight. 





gun or automatic, 26-in. bar- 











enough. If I were you, I'd try to use 150-gr. self. However, that is easier said than done 
bullets. I doubt you can get a gun like that in the STRAT 
Winchester Model 52 is more carefully made United States, although many are made in 
and has a much heavier barrel than Model 75, Europe for short shells measuring from 2 to 
and will give a little better accuracy on the 2% in. and carrying much less powder and shot DOWN TH d 
Ct average. than American shells ; 


Since you are primarily interested in a 
r . 


7” All things being equal, the .270 seems to de- be - gh i 
, liver a little better accuracy than the .30/06 and effective field gun, I oe uid suggest tha a 
| with factory ammunition—and that would hold you consider a 16 gauge. You can get this in 









true with the Model 54. However, the difference a gun weighing anywhere from 614 to 7 lb., 
whereas y lightest 12 ld weig! 























is not great. And with the best hand loads, a g gauge would 
good .30/06 will shoot right along with the .270. at least 7 lb. The 16 has the clean, racy lines know 
—J. O'C. of a 20 and carries about as much shot as the ru eports people I 
ike 12. I'd get a good-grade double by Parker, Ac ri KE ne of foot rr 
ds : Smith, Ithaca, Fox, or Winchester, with selec- he impor a ’ sr will te 
Restocking 8 mm. Mauser tive ejector, selective single trigger, and 26-in pore and any golfer al this ts 
— Question: I recently bought an 8 mm. Mauser barrels bored improved cylinder and modified aaa just how —_ d drives 
—_ which is in good condition, except for the stock, I think you'd be pretty well fitted with a ) those long, har 3 River 
which is a poor home-made affair Do you drop at heel of about 2'4 in., drop at comb of sor the middle. Fox aah 
think this rifle would be wort! estocking? 1'4 in., and down pitch of between 1'4 and 2 down © » SOX give you - > 
What load should I use in it? —W. E., Wash. in. Length of pull for you, I believe, should athleti« es use they're mort r 
be about 14 in.—/J. O'C comfort ee ing made from ea 
Answer: I think your 8 mm. Mauser would absorbent 00 all-wool 
be worth restocking. The action is good, and it Reloading the .300 Magnum long staP e, f fon too, from 
the barrel is not pitted you ought to get satis ‘ -arns. They re It ake sore 
faction out of it. The 8 mm .cartridge is similar Question: I've been reading what some fel- ys yy seams that m<« but 
. to the .30/06 service cartridge, but is not so lows are doing with a .30/06 with du Pont pow- bumpy ard to get, sure, he 
es highly developed in this country. It uses a 170 der No. 4350. What do you think is a good load feet. as available in t " 
ae gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of about 2,550 for a .300 H. & H. Magnum with a 180 or 220-gr some 4 tores everywhere. 
foot seconds, and a 236-gr. bullet at about 2,200. bullet Do you think we could safely get a better sto : , 
Either load is plenty powerful.—J. O'C. muzzle velocity of 3,000 foot seconds with a 
220-gr. bullet? After I get out of the Army, I 
. . . hope to do some reloading as a_ hobby 
Lightweight Field Guns > Meie . Moke, 
p Question: As an occasional relief from my . 
| indoor work, I go bird hunting. My gun—a 12 Answer: I don’t think No. 4350 is too good 
gauge weighing about 7%, lb.—seems awful for a .300 H. & H. Magnum; that powder burns AT YOUR 
heavy. Iam 5 ft. 10 in. and weigh 135 lb. What best in a case with a sharp shoulder, and the DEALER 
type of gun would you suggest, in a 12 gauge .300 Magnum has a very gentle slope. As a mat- 
that would be about 1 lb. lighter? After the ter of fact, the .300 would be a better cartridge 
war, I'd like to buy one with selective trigger if the shoulder shape were changed. Much WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 
and beavertail fore-end. How should I have higher velocities can be obtained with No - 
the barrels bored? What should be its drop and 4350 in the .300 Newton case. FOX RIVER SOCKS 
pitch?—M. S. C., North Carolina. However it is possible to get a muzzle ve- 
locity of 3,160 with the 180-gr. bullet and 67 
Answer: 1 sympathize with your desire for a gr. of No. 4350. The 200-gr. Western Tool & WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 
6% Ib. 12 gauge gun, as I like light guns my- Copper Co. bullet can be given a muzzle ve- 
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TN: WEAVER SCOPES ON THE 
“4 JOB Douu Under”... 


spirits, like the Yank and the The WEAVER 


Aussie, like to compare notes on weapons 


Py V7 
Uf 


and fighting techniques — and each has 


learned to have a healthy respect for the 
a P , . Dealers still have some models; 
other. The Yank sniper’s rifle, equipped of you con't Gnd one, wele ws. 
. y ‘ . 7 
with the Weaver 330 Scope, is bad news The WEAVER 
CHOKE 


for the Jap, because young Americans 


know how to shoot — and the Weaver 


$9.75 
Scope gives them accuracy, clear vision inceding ony 


two choke tubes 


even in poor light, also quick and easy p-ahanenrsencempe:<actahograrha 


choose from; ask your dealer. 





adjustments. Some day the war-tested 


Weaver Scope will be 


yours again for the WEAVER 
thrills of hunting. 
Scopes and Chokes 


MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W. R.WEAVER CO. 





GOOD HUNTERS TOMORROW 


Good hunters, good fighters both need 
good knives, and the good fighters will b: 
good hunters after the war. Keen, toug) 


BUILT ror ACTION! 





edge-holding. the Cattaraugus knife i Snags, tears, even bul- 
showing in the front lines why it’s been a lets and shrapnel can't 
good hunting knife for three generations. sink a Ta-Pat-Co kapok 


It's the first 
thing to get for 
your kit when 
outfitting for 
the woods 


100°%o wirw Tr 


life-save vest. Flexible 
construction at waist 
line permits you to bend, sit or squat in com- 
fort. No padding at shoulders. Your arms are 
free for action. After the war your sporting 
omorROow | 90°ds dealer will have these Ta-Pat-Co vests 
for your safety and comfort. 





=x 
mm 
: 
=° 


| THE AMERICAN PAD AND TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
CUTLERY COMP : ¥ r — - 
canine ’ _ In peace and in war the leading manufacturer o 
ESTEE VASES, Se Sleeping Bags and Life-Save Equipment 












locity of around 2,700 with 65 gr. of No. 4350 
I should imagine that, with about 62% gr f 
that powder, one could give about 2,650 to the 


220.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for Woods Deer 


Question: I have a .257 Roberts in Reming- 
ton’s Model 30-S, with a 29-S Weaver ‘scope 
with cross-hairs. I’m wondering whether to 
trade the 29-S in for a 440 with a tapered post, 
or whether to have one of those Lee dots or a 
tapered post put in my ’scope. The cross-hairs 
fade out in moderate shade. In fact, this fading 
cost me a nice Pennsylvania buck.—H. F, P., Pa 


Answer: If you’re going to use that .257 on 
Pennsylvania deer I don’t think you should get 
a 440 Weaver. The 440 is all right as a varmint 
*scope but is not good for big game in heavy 
woods. You’d do better to get a 330. I’ve 
hunted in thick, dark woods with a .330 equipped 
with a cross-hair and have never been bothered 
by fading, since the 330 is much brighter than 
the 29-S. It might be wise, though, to get the 
post in the 330. Or you could have the Lee 
dot installed; but be sure it subtends 4 or 5 
minutes of angle.—J. O’C. 


Outfit for Hunt in Rockies 


Question: Two friends and I are planning a 
hunting trip in the Rockies this November. We 
expect to hunt Rocky Mountain goats, elk, bears, 
and deer, on a ranch belonging to one of the 
party. What kind of rifle, ’scope, and ammuni 
tion do you think I should take along? And 
about what do you think the outfit should cost 
me?—F. A. S. Jr., Tex. 


Answer: You'd be wise to get a .30/06 with 
a ’scope for your Rocky Mountain hunt. The 
.30/06 is probably the best all-round rifle you 
can buy in this country. I'd suggest a good 
Model 70 Winchester, or a Model 30 or 72( 
Remington. The only ‘scope still available is 
the 330 Weaver, which is 234 X. However, it’s a 
darned good ’scope—as good as any. 

I’m not sure, but I imagine a secondhand 
.30/06 in new condition would cost more thar 
$100. The 330 ’scope costs about $33, while the 
excellent Stith ‘scope mount, made by M. L 
Stith, Milam Building, San Antonio, Tex., is 
around $15. All of which amounts up to real 
money, but the initial cost of a good rifle is 
a relatively small consideration over the years 

Since you are going to be hunting deer, bears, 
and elk, I would suggest that the rifle be 
targeted in for either the 180-gr. Remington 
Core-Lokt, the Western hollow point, or the 
Western Silvertip. The 180-gr. is the best all- 
round bullet for the .30/06.—J. O’C 


.50 Machine-gun Cartridge 


Question: What are the ballistics of the .50 


caliber machine-gun cartridge as now mani 
factured? Would it have too much recoil fot 
use in a rifle shot from the shoulder?—C. E. H.., 
Colo. 

Answer: The .50 caliber machine-gun bullet 


weighs 718 gr. Its muzzle velocity is 2,935 foot 
seconds. Approximate maximum range is 7,200 
yd. I don’t know what the free recoil would be, 
but imagine it would be around 100 ft. lb. when 
fired from a shoulder arm. The Germans used 
a similar cartridge as a single-shot anti-tank 


rifle—J. O’C 


Trouble With Ducks 


Question: I find little difficulty in bagging 
doves and bobwhites, but, even though I’ve 
been aiming at more ducks lately than in the 
past, I score very badly on them. The doves 
are usually killed by walking them up in weed 
patches or shot around water holes. I often kill 
six or seven straight before missing, and aver 
age 50 percent or better. I hunt ducks on smal! 
lakes, ponds, or sloughs. 

You might call me the snap type of shooter 
since I seem to hit better when I shoot quickly 
instead of taking time to aim, I have far more 
trouble hitting a bird flying from left to right, 
especially at a distance, than most any other 
way. Ducks jumping off the water and rising 
rapidly in the air (especially small ones like 
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“g Right in behind the 
shoulder where it COUNTS. The 
Redfield Junior Scope Mount adopted 
for American snipers rifles is a familiar 
old friend to thousands of sportsmen 
now in the service - the same mount 
they used “back home” on favorite 
hunting rifles 


STANDARD Redfields 
Adopted Without Change 


Two of Redfield’s famous 
MICROMETER hts 
were chosen by the Ord 
nance Department and 
adopted without change 
They are stock model 

just like the ones y 


would, in norma 





REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3311 Gilpin Street + Denver 5, Colorado 








learn to Shoot 


REMINGTON Auto Shotgun, !2 ga. 5 shot fitted with 
special ‘‘Limon’’ Telescopic Variable Choke or 
**Weaver’’ Choke, 25” barrel over all. Choice $79.75 

Remington Auto Shotgun, 12 ga, 20” Cyl. Like New 61.75 

XLNT Barrels for 9 m/m Luger, 8” with 800 yd. 


Adj. sight 3.50 
32 Cal. Rim fire shot cartridges, box of 50 1.10 
30/06 Gov't Ctgs 1918 issue, $1.00; later issue, box 1.75 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 1.65 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto. 191! Model 2.75 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto Colt 3.95 
New Magazines for 38 Super Auto Colt 1.95 
New Enfield barre's, 30/06 caliber, Win. make 9.75 
New Magazines Colt Ace 22 Caliber 2.75 
NEW BARRELS, Colt Single Action .32 W.C.F., 542” or 
7'2" nickel, .38 W.C. F. 5'2” or 7'2”" blue, .44 W.C.F 
5" or 7/2” blue, each $4.95. Colt Officers Model Target 


38 Special 6” heavy barrel, no sight blade, $5.95. Official 
Police .38 Special 4”, 5” or 6”, blue, $4.25. Woodsman, 
4'2” no sight blade, $4.95. Pol. Pos. .32 cal. 2”, 4” or 6” 
$3.75. Limited quantity! 

Other Parts for Mod. °17 Colt & S&W:.. 45 Auto 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
@ WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH @ 

Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit €.0.D.’s.) New York 





teal) give me trouble, too. Maybe I shoot under 
them. I’m no novice with a gun, since I’ve 
usually given fair account of myself in 20 
years’ hunting.—W. H. G., Tex. 


Answer: I have always believed there are 
two principal types of wing-shot: 1. The man 
who is by nature a fast snapshot. 2. The man 
who is by nature a deliberate flight shot. I’ve 


| always found ducks and passing doves fairly 


easy, since I class myself in category No. 2 


| Do you consciously swing, or do you try to 


snapshoot? 
I'd venture to say you miss most of your 


| birds by underleading—maybe because you stop 


your swing, maybe because you try to snapshoot 


|them. The fact that you miss more birds flying 


from left to right indicates you are under lead- 
ing, because a right-handed man _ naturally 
swings more slowly that way than from right to 
left 

About the only advice I can give you is to 
start behind your bird, swing past him following 
the line of flight, get out ahead of him, and 
touch it off. If you miss and have maintained 
your swing, then swing still farther ahead next 


time.—J. O'C. 


Best Choke for Deer 


Question: Over a period of years I've kille 
a few deer with No. 00 buckshot, using the 28-ir 
full-choke barrel of my 12 gauge Remington 
automatic If I substituted my other barre 
a 26-in. modified-choke affair, would I get better 
killing patterns? —W. A. C., New Jersey. 


Answer: Yes, I believe you would. A couple 
of years ago I did a lot of experimenting with 
buckshot and rifled slugs in shotguns of various 
makes and gauges I found that almost in- 
variably the more open barrels produced better 
buckshot patterns than the full chokes did. With 
rifled slugs, on the other hand, full-choke barrels 
gave better accuracy than did the open ones 

Once when the Ithaca Gun Co. turned out a 
special 10 gauge they kept working on the choke 
until they got 100 percent patterns, and found 
that the choke that turned the trick was really 
an improved cylinder.—J. O’C. 


Penetration of Silvertips 


Question: Until recently, I never had any 
trouble stopping elk, deer, bears, and coyotes 
with my old .270 Model 54 Winchester. That 
gun killed 14 elk, generally in one shot Not 
one got away wounded I was using 130-gr 
Roaningion Core-Lokt bullets then. In the last 
year I've been using 130-gr. Silvertips, and have 
lost four animals which by all rights I should 
have had 

A bear, hit hard at 350 yd., left pools of 
blood but no bear. Three elks—one hit just 
above the breast, another practically in the back 
bone behind the shoulders, and the third hit 
with two bullets in the neck—all got away. I 
did kill a fourth elk, but he ran 300 yd. wit}l 
five bullets in his meck and head before he 
dropped. One bullet entered just below the 
eyes, breaking nearly every bone in the head 
Another pierced the jugular vein, while the re 
maining three bullets seemed to open up as soon 
as they hit the hair. They made large holes but 
didn’t go deep enough to break the neck. Tw 
coyotes I shot with Silvertips were badly dan 
aged. I hit one at 50 yd., in the shoulder just 
back of the foreleg The bullet made a 4-in 


hole where it entered, and tore off nearly 24 of 
his hide where it came out The other coyote 
was hit in the chest. That bullet came out his 
belly, after expanding so bad the animal looked 
like he’d been hit with a shotgun. Do you think 
something’s wrong with the Silvertips—or with 
me?—E. K. W., Idaho. 


Answer: Your experiences show that it takes 
all kinds of experiences to make a world. I've 
found the Silvertip to have deeper penetratior 
than the regular pointed expanding 130-gr I 


shot an antelope, caribou, black bear, and tw 
mule deer with Silvertips. In each case, pene 
tration was excellent The bullet went clear 
through the lung cavity and wrecked the lungs 


of all except the caribou. He was killed in 
stantly, with one shot which went right through 
his lungs and lodged against the skin on the far 
side Either you got hold of some defective 
bullets, or there is a hex on you.—J. O’C 
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Amazing New Process Perfectly 


RUST-PROOFS GUNS 


RIFLES AND REVOLVERS 





Hunterizing process! It 


ill etal part ol any 

er (except barrels of 

without altering = di- 

H te j orive 100°) protection 
Reasonable cost quick 

R ded | the uakers of 
x H t andl Pulte Shotguns, 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC, 
FULTON, NX. Y. 


Western Sales Representative: Paul 8. Linforth 
420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif 


LC.SMITH 
I) PALL 
Sig Vhs like a Single 





PROTECTS WHAT CAN’‘T BE REPLACED 


FIENDOIL 


RUST INHIBITOR 


f clul exp oped to w —. and 
su er } iniais will me SAFE under 
Handy, Long lasting Bottle 2 02.—35c 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 














A chest X-ray will discover tuberculosis be- 
fore any symptoms appear. And the earlier the 
discovery of the disease, the earlier the re- 
covery. Write or phone the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association for any facts you 
want on tuberculosis. 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.—Telephone CALedonia 5-2240. 


OEGER 4 


‘ 
gumerities & secrete 


MS CORFORATIO : 
sroners_AaéS means ornens « oon eae 





Everything the shooter wants to know. All the 
very latest information. Many full color pages. 
Send dollar now for August delivery of limited 
edition No. 36. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 











SO7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








‘Where 


DO YOU FISH? 


.»- AND WEAR? 





Of course, to men who know, the answer to “‘wear”’ 
is always RED HEAD ... for no matter how you 
work your favorite stream or lake, there’s a stream- 
tested RED HEAD outfit for you made of famous 
“fishuntex.”” This beautiful fabric is exclusively RED 


HEAD with fixed water- 
(Vefy 


repellance, color and shape 
t makers Hel ex'® 





(Zelan treated, vat-dyed, 
and Sanforized). Sun-tan 
shade and light weight, it 
is still a fine windbreaker 
and strong. 











for shallow streams... 


RED HEAD GUN-O-ROD COAT 
RUBBER BOOTS are still 


the most popular and when 
the stream is shallow they 
are adequate and comfort- 
able. RED HEAD created 
the Gun-o-rod Coat for the 
vast army of boot wading 
Waltonians. It’s longer and 
it’s a fine Hunting Coat, 
too. Call for RED HEAD 
Gun-o-rod No. PCF, 







for deep streams... 
RED HEAD BANTAM JACKET 


WADERS are needed for 
the deeper streams, so a 
shorter jacket is recom- ————*/ 
mended. Up above the < * 
water's surface it has pock- / 
ets to hold all the fly boxes, 
leaders, and “‘dope”’ you'll 
ever need to carry. A high 
and dry lunch pocket, too 
So why look further .. . just 
call for RED HE‘ AD Ban- 
tam No. PF. 






for hot weather... 


RED HEAD 
JERKIN 


There's bound to be some hot weather in every open 
season .. . 80 it pays to be prepared. “‘Fishuntex,” 
from which these RED HEAD togs are made, is a 
mighty cool fabric, yet a competent wind-breaker. 
For the more hot-blooded, RED HEAD has de- 
signed a vest that’s a literal vault for holding every- 
thing essential to the day’s work. Being sleeveless, 
it’s completely armfree. Call for RED HEAD 
Jerkin No. PFV 


Seat-Jex 
WATERPROOFING COMPOUND 


for leather and canvas 


Here’s a waterproofing compound 
that really does the job. Easy to 
apply ... mot greasy or messy... 
dependable because of. thorough 
penetration. 6 oz. bottle 25c, 


RED HEAD CREELS 


Heavy or light duck. Collapsible. 
Easily packed. Have drain and air 
vents to keep catch fresh. Heavy 
duck creels have 3 tac kle pockets 
outside and one inside. 2 sizes, 12 
or 15 inches. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


RED HEAD 


BRAND COMPANY 
4337 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Carry a Camera—and See Pheasants 


(Continued from page 39) 


the bird scent that filled his nose there 
in the frosty alfalfa shifted his nervous 
system all the way into high gear. His 
tail began to vibrate and he almost blew 
his top with excitement. He bounced 
around, trying to untangle the jig saw 
of tracks, and his frantic signals told us 
as plain as words that he had hit a rich 


vein of pay dirt, and something was 
due to happen any minute. 
We stood and laughed at his per- 


formance, no more than half believing 
him. Then, without warning, there was 
a movement in the grass almost under 
his nose and a pheasant burst out with 
muffled wing thunder. But the morning 


sun shone on the dull brown plumage 
and uncollared neck of a hen. Bruce’s 
first find was a dud. 

We felt sorry for him, but he didn’t 
seem to need any sympathy. He made 
three or four bounds after the hen as 
she receded in the distance, checked 


himself at Bill’s sharp order, and went 
back to work. He put his nose to the 
ground again, his tail resumed its joyous 
wiggling—and thirty feet ahead he 
busted a second hen pheasant out of the 
alfalfa. 

This was a new game and he liked it. 
There were six birds in the covey and 
he routed ’em out one by one, but never 
turned up a single white collar. We 
watched the last one out of sight beyond 
a distant fence row, and moved on. “Too 
bad, Bruce,” somebody condoled him. 

Be we had reckoned without ringneck 
cunning. There was one cock in the 
bunch after all, too wary to flush with 
the hens. He must have started skulk- 
ing when the first hen took off, circled 
out to the left, and lagged in the cover 
until he decided we had passed him up 
and the coast was clear. Then he lifted 
swiftly into flight. 

We had no warning. Behind us a gun 
crashed, sudden and loud in the morning 
stillness, and we swung around in time 
to see a big cock pheasant spinning 
down and Fred watching with a satis- 
fied grin. It was Fred’s good luck to be 
trailing the rest of us by a couple of 
hundred feet. That put him in the 
right place at the right time. 

It was a good beginning, but we were 
soon to be forcibly reminded of what 
happens when one man goes unarmed 


on a pheasant hunt. 

After spending another half hour in 
the alfalfa without finding any more 
birds, we moved on into a weedy stubble. 
Clarence and Perky met us there and, 
reénforced by the setter, the seven of 


us spread out in a thin line to drive the 


entire field and give the dogs a chance 
to work in front of us. I was in the 
center, with Fred and Charlie and 


Clarence on one side, Hugh and Bill and 
Dave on the other. Halfway to the far 
fence the setter slammed into a point, 
steady as a rock. Fred walked in and 
the others kept abreast of him just in 
case. I stopped to use the camera. 

The dog broke point once, inched 
ahead a few careful steps, then stopped 
again. Fred closed the gap, and two 
pheasants took off from the short stubble 
at close range. Both were hens. 

I closed the camera and slid it into 
the case, and no more than twenty feet 
to my right there startled cackle 
and a pheasant went of the grass 
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with motor wide open. The sun hit him 
as he cleared the ground and turned him 
all the colors of the rainbow. His white 
collar was wide enough to accommodate 
a bow tie. He swung around behind me 
and straightened out, quartering low 
and level above the field. My hands 
ached for the feel of my 20 gauge pump. 

I watched him out of sight behind a 
wood lot on the next farm and turned 
to catch up with the gang. I had taken 
about ten steps when I hit the jackpot. 
Five pheasants got out of the weeds 
in close order. Two of ’em were cocks. 
They must have been sitting around 
finishing a late Sunday breakfast or 
maybe listening to the radio. They 
scattered to the four points of the 
compass, but they arranged things so 
the hens went over our line of drivers 
and the cocks went elsewhere. 

It was the first chance I’d had for a 
double on ringnecks all fall and I was 
pretty upset. I had a hunch I was going 
to see more of the same sort of thing 
before the day was over, and it didn’t 
take long for the hunch to come true. 

We quit the stubble for another alfalfa 
field and the cocker found something 
that interested him, but the setter didn’t 
agree. We combed the field and proved 





“When next you thank God for mak- 
ing you American, think what is yours 
because of this blessing. Think espe- 
cially of that wonderful gift, the great 
American outdoors with its treasure of 
wildlife. You are a part owner of 
this living wealth. Yours are the rights 
and obligations that come with owner- 
ship.“’—William J. Tucker, Executive 
Secretary, Texas Game, Fish & Oyster 
Commission. 


Now is the time to prove that you 
are deserving of this trust. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be 
no chance of using it this year. 





it empty; whereupon Charlie, mapping 


our campaign, suggested we have a try 
at a thick stand of Kafir corn in his 
orchard. By that time a few fleecy 


clouds had drifted up in the west that 
would photograph nicely so I walked off 
by myself to put the camera into action 
again. 

I climbed a low knoll in the 
the alfalfa field—and you know 
happened without my telling you. 


corner of 
what 
There 


in the fence corner, brooding over his 
income taxes, was old John Phasianus, 
hidden in a Tom Thumb patch of 


weeds where a self-respecting bobwhite 
wouldn't have tried to find shelter. It 
was the last place in the world anybody 
would look for him—and that’s the rea- 
son he was there. He busted out so close 
I could have swatted him with a broom, 
and streaked across the field straight 
(Continued on page 93 
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Like a kindly nature, the friendly smoothness 
of Walker’s DeLuxe is “bred in the bone’’— for 
this whiskey is smoothed at every step of its 
making by a special refinement in its distilling. 
Then it is cask-smoothed four full years. Walker’s 
DeLuxe is scarce now, for the distillery is mak- 
ing war alcohol and pre-war stocks must be made 
to last. But, come times of plenty, all America 
will find Walker’s DeLuxe the two-word syno- 
nym for whiskey smoothness. 
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Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 








HOW JO DRESS A BULLHEAD 


E’S UGLY, he’s a glutton, he slithers over mud. 
And he must be handled gingerly. But my, oh 
my, when his meat is fried a golden brown! Don’t 
forgo that treat, just because you dread wrestling with 
his Indian-rubber skin. It’s easy—-when you know how. 





Slash skin from back 

fin toward head, using 
care to avoid pricking 
hands on that wicked spine 








3 Cut head not quite off. 
Leave it dangling in 
place, backbone still intact 








5 Next yank off the head, and the skin will 
come too. It's like peeling off a glove 6 See how easy that there hide slips off 7 Toothsome tidbit, no-good hide. Simple, eh? 
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Carry a Camera 


(Continued from page 90) 


for the rest of the party. But halfway 
to ’em he decided that wasn’t a healthy 
route to fly. He swerved about the time 
they were lifting their guns, and we 
marked him down in the toughest place 
on the Roberts farm—the center of a 
ten-acre field of uncut corn. 

We called a council of war to decide 
whether we'd go after him or let hi- 
nerves settle down while we tried th 
orchard. “He’ll keep,” Charlie decidec 
“We're going over to that cornfie' 
later anyway.” 

The Kafir corn in the orchard wa~ 
higher than a man’s head and so thick 


it was like walking through barbed 


wire. Pheasants were almost a certainty 
in a place like that, but there wasn’t 
much chance for the dogs to work 
effectively. Fred and Bill and Hugh 
moved ahead to the end of the orchard 
ind took their stands. The rest of us 
would drive. Any bird in the corn 
would have to get out, either afoot or on 
the wing, and among us all we cou! 
hardly fail to get some shots. 

I took the center position again. We 
had almost finished the drive when we 
heard yells from the far end of the 
orchard. We could see no birds in the 
1ir, but it was easy to guess what was 
happening. The ringneck po ulation wa 
quitting the Kafir corn o> the grounc 
skulking across the road for the cover 
of a weedy field on the next farm 

The cocker went clattering past me 
ind I realized he was trailing a bird. He 
put it up and two shots rapped out, one 
from Dave’s 20 gauge, the other from 
Hugh, and the pheasant fell at the road- 
side beyond the corn. Then I heard 
Charlie call to the setter and, oif to my 
left, two hens struggled out for an 
aerial get-away. An instant later a cock 
trailed them up; Charlie scored and, 
almost simultaneously, Clarence smacked 
down another that took off at the en? 
of the orchard and tried to hedge-h:« 
icross the road 

The action was about as lively whil 
it lasted as anything I have ever seen 
in pheasant hunting. There had been ten 
or a dozen ringnecks in the orchard. 
The bulk of them had scooted across 
the road with both feet on the ground, 
but enough had tried their wings to 
give us more shooting than we had ex- 
pected, and the score—three birds in 
three minutes—raised everybody’s 
morale. 

So we left the orchard, to tackle the 
sornfield where we had marked down 
the lone cock from the alfalfa. Standing 
corn isn’t the easiest place in the world 
to hunt John Pheasant, for dogs to make 
a showing. We decided on another drive. 
Dave and Fred and Charlie went to the 
head of the class this time, while Clar- 
ence and Hugh and Bill and I stayed 
back with the dogs. 

The field, when we got into it, was 
wider than it had looked and I realized 
Old John had a lot of room for maneu- 
vers. Bill was on my left near the edge 
f the corn and more than gun range 
way. Hugh held the same position on 
ny right, with Clarence beyond him. 
\nd something told me if anybody 
found the pheasant I was going to be 
the one. We were getting into his gen- 
ral neighborhood an! I co1'd feel my 
nerves tightening u>», in snite of the fact 

wasn't due to get : hooting 


Suddenly I heard a yell from Hugh, 
saw a pheasant sailing off over the corn 
tops, and heard the unmistakable wing 
whicker that means hen. In the same 
instant I saw the setter, ahead and on 
my left, half hidden in the brown corn, 
motionless and stanch on a bird. I'd 
have traded any three cameras I ever 
owned for a shotgun just then. The 
little cocker pounded past me and I 
knew what was going to happen. He 
went slamming in on the older dog, 
there was a racket of wings, and two 
cock pheasants took off, cackling their 
‘arm and derision as they went! 

One wheeled and went back down the 
‘eld. The other staked his neck on level 
flight, low over the corn. Hugh and Bill 
tried for him but the range was too 
long. At the edge of the field a gun 
coughed and he faltered and dropped. 
3ut I knew from the way he fell we had 
a cripple on our hands 

For some reason the dogs couldn’t 
pick him up. We combed the corn for 
half an hour without finding a trace of 
him. Losing a wounded bird is no fun, 
but we finally had to admit we were 
licked. We crossed the roac, worked a 
couple of swales and an abandoned field, 
and turned out two or three hens but 
nothing with a collar. It dawned on us 
at last that the sun was straight over- 
head and midday siesta time had ar- 
rived for the ringnecks There'd be 
another hour or two of good shooting in 
late afternoon 

“Let’s go back through the corn and 
have one more look for that cripple,” 
Clarence suggested. Everybody agreed. 

We sent Fred and Charlie to the far 
end of the field on the chance we might 
drive the wounded bird out ahead of 
us. That left five of us in the driving 


line, reenforced by the two dogs. We 
spaced out to cover the corn and 
marched along, each down his own 
weedy row. All the while I was wishing 


for a gun in place of the camera. I had 
a premonition 

Yes, it worked out just as I expected 
Within 100 yards of the end of the field 
T jumped the pheasant out of the weeds 
in my row. He couldn't fly but there was 
othing wrong. with his legs He 
stretched out like a greyhound and 
sprinted down the corn row for the al- 
falfa on the other side of the fence. He 
was a target to make a rabbit hunter’s 
mouth water I watched him cover 
thirty yards and cussed myself under 
my breath for not letting Charlie borrow 
a fifth ticket 

The weeds swallowed up the bird, and 
I whooped out to Charlie and Fred t 
let them know he wns coming. He bro! 
into the open at the end of the corn, 
midway between ti:cm. Charlie threw 
one shot and Fred tv’o, and they started 
running. I knew they hadn’t scored. 
Then I saw the pheasant again. They 
had turned him back into the corn and 
he was coming up the same row, head 
stretched out, long legs flying. He ran 
traight at me, and for two bits I'd have 
thrown the camera at him! Ten feet 
way he saw me and swerved aside. 
Five seconds later Clarence’ gun 
crashed over my right, and the cripple 
hunt was ove! 

So you don’t believe Old John Ring- 
neck can smell a gun? You don't be- 
lieve he’s smart enough to know which 
guy is harmless in a party of seven? 


O.K., brother, have it your way. But 
if I ever go pheasant hunting with a 
“amera agair, I hope somebody kicks 


my teeth out 
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MARLIN 


accuracy provides 
tasty meal in 





One evening we made camp on 
_} the high bank of the Painganga 
2) River in Cencral India, We were 
"1 expecting to eat our Sunday din- 
ner out of cans, when a pair of 
>) large wild ducks alighted across 
+} the river about 120 yards away. 
‘79 Holding my Marlin gun in the 
te] “Texas grip; I drew a careful bead 
=) on the drake and fired. A cloud 
of feathers...a dead drake...and a 


tasty meai! 





Vv. G. MCMURRAY 
; San Jose, California 


The best stories come from 
| faraway places—but Mr. 
4 McMurray is only one of many 
* adventurers who swear by the 
4 exceptional accuracy of Marlin 
) Guns. Marlin’s bright new 
*4 post-war line will feature, as 
always, this time-honored vir- 
tue of Marlin Guns. 
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Stalking Game 


(Continued from page 35) 


animals can identify a gun for what it 
is. On one occasion I was mending 
fence that cut through a woodland of 
tall pines and knee-high huckleberries 
I was making a lot of noise hammering 
When I was a hundred yards or s 
within the woods, a movement in the 
huckleberries caught my eyes. There 
was an old buck lying down, in plair 
view. He saw I was not hunting, and 
my presence did not trouble him. 


BE to look nonchalant, and as if ] 
had not seen him, I walked back dow: 
the line of the fence toward the house 
where I got my gun. In returning I 
pretended to be still mending the fence 
but the old stag saw in my approacl 
something of a different attitude. | 
think he also saw the gun. Perhaps he 
noted the absence of my hammering 
You know, wild game sometimes dreads 
silence more than noise. At any rate 
long before I came within range, that 
buck suddenly left for parts unknow! 

On another occasion, just at sunrise 
I located a fine old gobbler in a tall 
bare tupelo tree in the heart of a swamp 
I began to stalk him. A huge patriarch 
cypress grew only fifty yards from th 
tupelo; so using this monster tree as 
screen [ just walked forward, and 
reached the bole of the cypress without 
disturbing the turkey. I knew, of course 
that as soon as I peered around the 
trunk he would see me. I therefore got 
ready to shoot before showing myself 
But to my chargrin the old boy sailed 
off above the lofty tree tops of the 
swamp. I knew he had not seen me; 
what he had seen was the glinting of 
the early sun on the barrels of my gun, 
which I had carelessly permitted to 
show on one side of the tree. 

While wild turkeys can be stalked 
when in trees, it is practically impossible 
to stalk them on the ground. Once you 
have located some of these grand birds 
on the ground, about the best way to 
get into position for a shot is to make 
a wide detour in an attempt to intercept 
them in their line of march or their 
course in feeding. Your success will 
usually depend on keeping out of sight 
and moving silently, and also on your 
familiarity with the habits of the flock 
turkeys have a way of traveling favorit« 
courses 

In attempting to get closer to game, 
the hunter should be careful not to 
frighten any other creature that may 
give away his presence. Many an other- 
wise skillful stalk has been spoiled in 
this way. Crows, for instance, are keen 
to sound an alarm, and squirrels are 
notorious at this kind of broadcasting. 
I remember once trying to crawl up to 
an old gobbler that was feeding on the 
edge of some oat stubble. I don’t think 
he ever saw me, but I never got near 
him. A cow was also out in the stubble 
and as long as she fed quietly, the turkey 
was at his ease; but when she began 
eying me, the gobbler got suspicious 
As a rule, when a wild turkey shows 
suspicion you will eat hotdogs for Sun- 
day’s dinner. 

Some stalkers are inclined to feel that 
once they get within range of their 
quarry, it is all right to shoot. Whils 
this may work when hunting with a 
shotgun (although the average hunte! 
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THESE FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES ARE 


4. YEARS OLD - 


Remember when you picked up a flashlight, 
batteries dead? The fact is, 


5 t RES ¥ 


long unused, 


B3 2 


‘RESK 


and found the 


Li 


most flashlight batteries die just lying around 


. but not Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF Batteries. LEAKPROOF'S patented sealed- 


in-steel 


construction 


seals the power in... it's 


there when _ it's 


needed! 


RAY-0-VAC LEAKPROOF BATTERIES ARE NOW GOING 100% TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


FLASHLIGHTS 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN © OTHER FACTORIES AT * CLINTON, MASS. * LANCASTER, OH!O * SIOUX CITY, 
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too seldom knows the exact killing rang 
of his gun), it may be a bad mistake 
when using a rifle. Here, the power of 
the human eye must be taken into con- 
sideration—a power that varies greatly 
with the individual. For my part, ] 
cannot get a good bead on game if it 
is more than about 150 yards away. 
While the bullet may be deadly at ten 
times that distance, my ability to place 
it where it should be placed is something 
else again. 

In other words, most of us are limited 
not by the power of our rifles, but by 
our eyesight. Telescope sights, of course, 
are a big help, but they can't overcome 
the difficulty for all hunter When I 
hear woods hunters say that they shot a 
running buck at 300 yards, I conclude 
that they are mighty poor judges of 
distance. Unless a deer is right out ir 
the open, the average ma wouldn’ 
even see it that far away. 

One of the oddest stalks I ever made 
happened in South Carolina, at a time 


when the Santee River was in flood. I do 
not recommend my behavior to anyone 
else. A great stretch of marsh was 


nundated so that only the tops of the 
reeds were visible, making a thin screen 
ibout a foot above the level of the water. 
lor some reason mallards, in countless 
thousands, were pouring into a certain 
lance in that marsh—perhaps just for 
sisy companionship. A Negro was 
paddling me in a rather large boat, and 
vas plain that we could never get 
ithin gunshot of that concourse of 
iucks. It would soon be sunset, a freez- 
ng rain was falling, and something radi- 
il had to be done. 
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After testing the depth of the writer, 
and finding it to be three feet, I stepped 
overboard; then sheltered by the marsh, 
I walked right up to the ducks. It was 
in the old days, when there were no bag 
limits. I shot twice—and gathered in 
twenty-one mallards. 

I know a backwoodsman, half Indian 
and half Negro, who is the most success 


ful stalker I ever saw. One day I asked 
this hunter how he always seemed to 
manage to approach the wildest game 
close enough for a regular Deadey< 
Dick shot. He put into a few words 
what is the main secret of all good 
stalking. He said: “I cu‘smarts ‘em 


cause I outquiets 'em.” 


Honest Trade Rais 


VERY sportsman who camps in th 

West is familiar with the trade o1 
pack rats that make away with ob- 
jects around camp which take their 
fancy, leaving in place of them trifles 
like pebbles. Mrs. A. W. Yoder, Pinetop 
Ariz., found that these’ interesting 
rodents were digging up young sprouts 
in her victory garden. She ordered rat 


by mail, and it c attractively 
packaged in brightly colored paper. Fol- 
lowing the printed instructions, Mrs 
Yoder placed five small packets of the 
poison in her garden at evening 

Three were gone the next morning 
Confident that the poison had done it 
work, Mrs. Yoder replanted her garden 
The following morning she found that 
the recently planted seeds had been dug 
up, and in their place had been left the 
three missing packets of poison. 


poison, 
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Duck Farce in California 


Continued from 


to the gunwales with birds they had shot. 

So the sportsmen set up a roar—es- 
pecially those who've been contributing 
for years to Ducks Unlimited and similar 
conservation organizations, and who felt 
that the federal government was double- 
crossing them. 

And the Imperial Valley farmers 
squawked as loudly as the sportsmen. 
They insisted that the community shoot- 
ing permit wasn’t doing them a damn bit 
of good. The few shotgun shells they 
were able to get through the War Pro- 
duction Board, they said, were trap loads 
which wouldn’t kill ducks. They said 
there were few city sportsmen who had 
ammunition and who could spare the gas 
to visit the valley, and that those of them 
who were willing to go out at night to 
scare the birds away quit after a couple 
of hours of fruitless watching—whereup- 


on the ducks headed in and ate up the 
crops. 
Another complaint was that chasing 


the birds away from one farm merely re- 
sulted in their flying to the fields of a 
neighbor—who the next night chased 
them back. 

But the chief cause of farmers’ gripes 
was the 3,000-acre state waterfowl refuge, 
created a few years ago by the purchase 
of several old duck clubs along the Alamo 
River, which empties into the vast Salton 
Sea. They demanded that the state 
refuge be opened to public shooting in 
order to break up concentrations of thou- 
sands of ducks which they claimed rested 
by day on the refuge and fed on near-by 
farms at night. 

This cry to open the state refuge to 
shooting led to misunderstanding, wide- 
spread bad feeling, and conflict between 
state and federal agencies. When, at the 
start of the community-permit open sea- 
son, the state game authorities instructed 
wardens on the refuge to shoot if it was 
necessary to break up duck concentra- 
tions, State Senator E. George Luckey, 
of Imperial Valley, eager to show th 
home folks that he was on the job, wired 
his local newspaper that the refuge was 
open. 

Maybe in addition to saving their 
crops, some of the farmers wanted to do 
a little fancy shooting on the refuge. Any- 
way, they were as sore as boiled owls 
when they found that the wardens 
wouldn't let them do it. Some of the 
angriest are said to have voiced threats 
to march on the refuge, dynamite its 
earthen dam, and poison the ducks. 

Presiding over a mass meeting held to 
consider the _ situation, Nate Milnor, 
president of the state Fish and Game 
Commission, left the meeting, got on the 
telephone, and a few minutes later came 
back with the announcement that Com- 
missioner Lee Payne in Los Angeles had 
given his O.K. on opening the refuge to 
shooting. 

Most of the farmers 

who were present 
state could take that action, as federal 
regulations govern wildfowl, and the 
community-shooting permit had stated 
expressly that shooting must be over 
fields where there had been crop damage. 

Not many hunters turned out the next 
morning, despite the fact that the report 
that the refuge had been opened had 
spread like wildfire. Isaw a few gunners 
on the refuge, but the ducks were flying 
too high. The state wardens had been 


and hunters, too 
doubted that the 
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taken off duty after Milnor’s announce 
ment, and there were no federal agent 
in the valley. 


When the federal authorities heard 
the opening of the refuge they checke¢ 
with the Fish and Game Commission 
and were told by Commissioner Payn«s 
that he hadn't understood what the presi 
dent had asked him over the telephone 
that the state had no authority to per 
mit public shooting on the refuge, an 
that the refuge most certainly was no 
open. 

Evidently the warning that the refuge 
was closed got less publicity than the re 
port of its opening; for the next week-end 


ten hunters were nabbed by federa 
agents for shooting over open wafer o1 
the refuge, for using decoys, and foi 


other offenses. 

Spasmodic slaughtering of ducks didn’t 
stop the damage to crops. Estimates by 
farmers of their crop losses ranged fron 
$5,000 by one hay grower to $25,000 by 
W. R. Batley, district manager for a bis 


operator of truck farms who had 2,000 
acres in lettuce. Batley estimated that 


the total loss in the valley was well ove: 
$300,000—_9,000 tons of alfalfa, rice, barley 
and maize destroyed at $35 a ton. 
Other farmers were just as sure that 
the total damage ran as high as $500,000 
One of them asserted that he had lost 
fifth of 400 acres of alfalfa; another: 
claimed that he had been compelled to 
sell his 480-acre farm adjoining the state 


refuge because duck depredation mad¢ 
it unprofitable to operate. 
No doubt the $500,000 estimate is too 


high, but fairness compels me to report 
that the damage I saw with my own eyes 
was considerable. I saw many rice fields 
that had been devastated, and one 
twenty-acre field of head lettuce which 
had been eaten virtually as clean as a 
whistle by a flock of widgeons in one 
night. 

Sure there’s damage, one 
but don’t farmers have to take 
n hail, flood, fire, and other hazards? 
shat’s one way to look at it. But if you 
put yourself in the place of a small let 
tuce grower whose twenty-acre patch 
was cleaned out in one night, you might 
feel differently. I know I did. Big oper- 


might say 
a chance 


ators usually can stand the loss, but 
ducks can wipe out a little fellow in 
few hours. 

Duck-damage insurance, not year- 
round shooting, is the best solution of 


the duck-depredation problem, Batley 
ays. Perhaps the cost could be appor 
tioned among farmers, the state, and 
sportsmen. Other farmers say that if the 
ducks were herded off the state and 
federal refuges after the open season, 
depredation could be controlled by farm- 
shooting, under special permit, at 
night on their own farms. 

Many suggest that allowing the duck 
clubs in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, and along the southern coast 
near Los Angeles, to feed ducks, either 
during the open season or all year round, 
would keep many of them out of the Im 


ers 


perial Valley. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, by the way, has asked for a siz- 
able appropriation with which to buy or 


lease land near depredation areas for the 


purpose of providing ducks with food 
which will keep them away from farm- 
ers’ fields. 

If the community-permit season was a 
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failure from the farmers’ point of view, it 
was even worse from the hunters’ angle. 
Immigration agents who checked auto- 
mobiles near Indio said that the average 
sportsman got two ducks. Of course, 
some lucky pot hunters who found fields 
where ducks were feeding at night 
bagged plenty of birds. I heard of one 
party of three who got 200 ducks with 
three volleys. But most of the big bags 
were shot by farmers, who averaged 30 
to 40 ducks. As to rumors of market 
hunting, wardens doubt that there was 
much of it. There were plenty of game 
hogs, they say, but most of them oor 
the birds legally over fields, and couldn't 
be touched. 

Most of the 7,000 ducks killed were pin- 
tails and widgeons, with, of course, a few 
of other varieties that got in the way. 
It’s hard to tell a sprig from a spoonie at 
night! 

Reflecting the sentiments of most Cal- 
ifornia sportsmen. I'm sure, was a reso- 
lution adopted by the Southern Council 
of Conservation Clubs, protesting against 
a special-season method of dealing with 
duck depredation. The Council also 
asked that Southern California be placed 
in the southern duck-hunting zone, and 
expressed the belief that if this were 
done ducks could be harvested properly 
and the cost of depredation greatly less- 


ened, if not eliminated. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service, because 
of difficulties in administration caused 


by split seasons, has not felt able to ac- 


cede to previous requests that northern 
and southern California be placed in dif- 
ferent zones, 
action will be taken 
future. 


but it is possible that this 
in the not distant 


itled by C. H.. GRAVES. SONS 


Piney sed 


After studying the Imperial Valley sit- 
uation for several weeks and talking with 
scores of hunters and farmers—most of 
whom are pretty good guys, too—I have 
come to the conclusion that a fair and 
reasonable solution of the duck-depreda- 
tion problem shouldn't be so difficult. 
Without claiming to be a Brain Truster, 
and borrowing freely from others who 
have given the subject a lot of thought, 
I offer these suggestions—some of which 
probably would be as applicable in other 
parts of the country suffering from duck 
damage as I’m sure they are in Cali- 
fornia: 

1. Place the southern half of California 
in the southern duck zone, which has a 
late shooting season. 

2. Permit reasonable feeding by duck 
clubs in the interior valleys of California. 

3. Manufacture and sell a fair number 
of shotgun shells so that hunters may 
harvest the annual duck crop. (It now 
seems probable that an adequate supply 
of sporting ammunition will be available 
this fall.) 

4. Study the waterfowl refuge system. 
If concentration of ducks imperils crops, 
permit wardens to herd them. Under no 
circumstances abandon the refuges or 
open them to public shooting—there may 


come a time when we'll again have to 
build up the duck supply. 
5. Appoint committees from _ sports- 


men’s groups to meet with and consider 
the problems of organized farm groups. 

6. Conduct a scientific study of duck- 
damage insurance, and try to work out 
an equitable plan for use in extraordi- 
nary conditions. 

Last, but by no means least, 
calling one another names. 


let’s stop 
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The Sun was the residence of a" st. 
y, The estate was confiscated and turned 
into a tavern. The sign bore a gilded 
sun, with rays, with the inscription 
) “The Best Under the Sun” 


-OMPANY,. Boston, Mass. . 


Dialer Re. 





A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





faeen 
ce SF 


WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 
t Mixture would read like that of 
any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn't 
tell you why so many pipe smokers 
try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 
ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 

1% en... 18% 


31402. « « 50¢ 
+ + $2.10 


1M oz « - 25¢ 


8 oz. . « $1.10 16 0z . 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 
. 9 , 
On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 














OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY 

CITATION TO THESE MANUFACTURERS 

OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT NOW DOING 
WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 

BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


. SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO 
S. H. KNOPF CO 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-.VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 


WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & 
BOAT DIVISION 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO 
THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 

OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 

PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 

PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

R. F. SEDGELEY, INC 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 





Yodelers of the Desert 


(Continued from page 29) 


or five yodelers tried to outdo one a 
other in emitting their lugubrious howls 

“Are we in coyote country!” Vissing’ 
grin was like the wakes of two steel 
heads, going away from each other... 

So there I was next morning, with m1 
‘scope on a coyote and the first real tes 
of the hunt depending on what I did t 
that trigger. 

Wham! 

The rifle bucked with recoil. But i: 
the blur I had a fleeting impression tha 
the desert warbler had suddenly los 
interest in sage hens. 

“You killed ’im!” Vis burst out. “Dead 
er’n a mackerel. Brother, are you o 
this morning!” 

Luck, of course. Or the thought of 
Vissing’s boot on my cold rump if 
missed. For I’m really not that good : 
shot. Vissing can lay ’em on a dime al 
day, and yawn about it; J kill by the 
law of averages. 

We loped blithely over, and there la) 
the coyote, shot cleanly through the 


lungs. I couldn’t resist asking, “How far, 


Vis?” 

“Three hundred and fifty yards by a 
surveyor’s tape, or I’m a liar.” 

“We'll allow for a good breakfast, and 
call her 300 even.” 

“Put her there, feller. 
the trip a success.” 

Now, judged by every other trip, it 
was. Sometimes we'd see as many a 
eleven coyotes on a trip, and sometim«s 
we'd shoot at as many as four; but 
rarely had we come home with mor: 
than one. 

Still, after we took pictures I got t 
thinking. “Wouldn't it be swell, Vis 
if we could get two yodelers this trip’ 
Since it’s the last for a while?” 

“Sure would. We're bound to see 
another. And any pup up to 400 yards 
brother, is duck soup this trip.” 

So help me, before an hour passed 
we saw our second coyote. Deciding that 
that one shot of mine might have drive 
them farther back, we had broken cam} 
and driven farther west. While round 
ing a small rise we ran smack into M1 
Coyote He’d been chasing’ rabbit 
around the point, and stood thers 
gawking as the car swung into sight 

But not for long! With a boy-I’m 
evaporating twist to his brushy stem 
he started south for the winter. 

There’s only one thing you can do, i! 
a case like that. One guy can drive o1 
innocently, with the car. The other ca 
try to circle and outwit him, on foot 
It works just often enough for any old 
kind of coyote pelt to be worth ter 
bucks or more. 

Anyway, I started off, cutting east of 
the point where he’d gone west. The 
country was more rolling here; but I'd 
be on the next rise in thirty seconds, 
I’d surely see a gray streak heading fo1 
the equator, and I’d maybe get a 400- 
yard shot. 

I panted up the rise. There, on all 
sides, lay the desert, as cold and lonely 
as ever. But no coyote. He couldn’t be 
gone that quickly, but he was. 

That, as I’ve hinted, is coyote hunting 

3ut I wasn’t satisfied. I cut south 
while Vissing headed around west. W<é« 
converged on a flat half a mile south 
Hating to acknowledge defeat, we looked 
some more. And some more. 

Suddenly Vissing grabbed my rifle al- 
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most hard enough to lend it in the 
middle. “Look!” he choked. 

What had been an innocent sagebrush 
all the time, and under all our looking, 
abruptly moved off. It had ears and a 
tail. It stopped in a little sage opening— 
about 250 paces off, the way I trod and 
counted later. The reason why Vissing 
grabbed my rifle instead of using his 
would be apparent only to a gun nut. 
I'd shown what my .22 could do, in the 
hands of a garden variety of shot like 
me; and he had to satisfy himself that, 
being in the expert class, he could do as 
well or better, even with a rifle he 
wasn’t used to. 

Vissing planted his rump. He fixed 
the sling, regulated his breathing, 
cheeked the stock. Then he grunted, 
“T’ll take his heart out.” Just like that. 

The rifle spoke. The coyote stiffened, 
stood on his head, pushed his face into 
the snow with his hind feet, and de- 
parted then and there for the place 
where all good doggies go. 

“He’s shot through the heart,” said Vis. 

We went over—and he was! The trip 
was a double success. Talking it over, 
we agreed we'd earned our Master’s de- 
gree in the art of bagging yodelers out in 
the land where men are men and sage- 
brush is the only firewood. 

All day we gloated. We planned how 
we'd do it, after the war. Vissing would 
build the damndest sniping rifle ever. 
It would lay ’em into a penny, shot after 
shot, at all ranges. It would be sighted 
in for a minimum of 400 yards—because 
in our country you see more coyotes 
that far away, or farther, than you do 
closer to. Trajectory would be flatter 
than the proverbial policeman’s feet. 
The rifle would have the finest 8X glass 
that could be dreamed up. It would be 
stocked and bedded to a split frog hair 
and fit your face like the caress of a 
blonde. It would hold like the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and even do a bit of the 
pointing. 

I’d have a similar outfit, 
mine would be better. 

Half a mile this side of the place 
where we meant to set up housekeeping 
again, I spotted another dog. Five hun- 
dred yards away, he was trotting along 
the side of a low crest. 

“Hold ‘er,” I whispered. Oh, boy! 
Three yodelers on one trip. 

But Vissing suddenly grabbed his 
rifle and asked, almost apologetically, 
“What's the matter with this one?” 

He was staring out on his side to 
where, on a snowy hump not 100 yards 


except that 


away, a fourth coyote stood eyeing us! 


If only there were some way of chas- 
ing him off to 200 or 300 yards—Tch, 
tch! Such a shame. But ten bucks was 
ten bucks. Vissing put on a slow-motion 
act in easing from the car, and settled 
down to the business at hand. He 
squeezed and squeezed 

Wham! 

The coyote bounded into the sage, 
merrily intact. 

Vissing looked at me quickly and re- 
marked, sober as a circuit judge, “He 
was only a pup anyway.” 

I came out of the ether. “Vis, that 
was wonderful. No mess, no blood . 
the cleanest shot you've ever made. 

Vissing gawked at the vacated crest, 
then at the rifle that laid ‘em on a dime. 
He stared at me in unbelief. “Do you 
do you think he’s in Utah yet?” 

It was a time to take fresh bearings. 
Vis did so, reflectively, then summed up 
his findings: “Maybe—maybe when the 
war’s over, why, you and me could learn 
this coyote business all over again.” 
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“NO WONDER THE 
AXIS QUIT, SON!” 




















IME on, son, and learn 1918 sharpshooting!"” Beyond 

the target, green meadows waver in the summer heat 
»..“Spare that cow at the left, dad!” A chuckle, then the 
rugged hand steadies...two shots drill the outer ring 
++. *Hmph, need glasses, don’t 1?” Young Bill changes 
the target ... good to be home... helping dad ... eating 
mom’s cooking ... really sleeping nights... the smell of 
hay instead of jungle! The Colt lifts slowly ...no need 
for speed, now .. . five deliberate shots . . . Old Bill 
stares .. . “Well, I'll be — bull’s-eyes!” Young Bill grins 

.. “I’ve had three years practice, dad.” 

Among the glories of victory will be your peacetime 
tight to a sportsman’s joys. Today, Colt skill is devoted 
to winning the war. After the peace, we'll again supply 
our shooting friends. 













OFFICERS’ MODEL 
TARGET REVOLVER 


Caliber .38 special 
(and Ha Long Rifle) 


OLT iw 















ss HISTORICAL 
PRINTS... 
te, i eich ine tik aS The revolver that holds 
erour ds of saze more target shooting records 
wee J gdt than any other. The action 
” ue ie ae ‘ee ss is exceptionally smooth. The 
Colt ecall their art pull is light, clean and fast. The balance is 
in wid Ame a's fron- not matched in any other revolver. It’s the 
oe a ween , anes FOC ErRat= champion . . . with individuals and teams. 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


Blue “at” | Yourself MODEL RAILROADING 


THE peg MOST eae HOBBY 


With the same material over 75% 
) 
nance is Blued—Produces Sn oth-tuff- x Het Pace ~~ page oklet tells all 
> al tl bse saad hobby for 
tiful. killed tradesmen, busine and 
Write for Free Booklet giving all the dops pt nal men, Give yourself 
ss bv st ] a cai } ¢ hour { utisfaction and relaxa 
step by step on how to use this simple v ton building your own scale model 
use here-now stuff you ve re ae rbout and railroad hich pe rf rms and looks 
never before known where to buy. uke the real thing. It’s easy and 
relatively xpensive. Get started 
I Send. at « for our tree 
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“Houghto- Blue’”’ — Sree MAGAZINE 


Pronounced “‘How-to-Blue”’ DEPT. OL MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Bob Brownell— Montezuma, lowa Bean’s New Fishing Hat 


Not painted on nail polish or swabbed on « 
oring. Sportsman'sandGunsmith’'sDistribt e 


E. F. HOUGHTON COMPANY 


$1.85 


Postpaid 


bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 


“A Stamp’s a 








\ sporty hat for fishing and general outing. 
Made in two styles, round crown and flat 
crown. Fine grade cotton twill with double 
reinforced snap brim that is circled with 16 
rows of stitching so that it can be worn in any 
position. Color, sand tan. Sizes 6% to 7%. 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY fa teecs, de, Snmeabiililiieliti 


WAR PRODUCTION still 
} comes first, - ferwards 

we'll be able to Serve 
You better than ever 






667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 














HILE there’s no need for the 

owner of a small boat to learn 

a lot of intricate Knots and 

splices, there are a few simple 
ones which he should know. Nowadays 
especially, when good manila rope is 
practically unobtainable and_replace- 
ments must be made with inferior ma- 
terials, what lines you have deserve 
good care. 

Neatly made-up lines (mariners call 
almost any rope a line), correctly 
spliced, improve the appearance of any 
outfit—-while awkward 
knots and cow-tail ends 
may actually prove safe 
ty hazards. And don't ; 
overlook the _ prestige ’ ee 
you achieve in the eyes ve 
of a critical waterside wd 


audience when you can 4 XB 


handle a dock line like 
an experienced seaman 

The clove hitch is about the handiest 
knot aboard a boat; but few people 
know how to use it properly. When used 
to make fast to a piling it never slips 
however great the strain. To make this 
hitch, hold the boat end of the line in 
your left hand, the free end in your 
right, and toss or drop it over the top 
of the piling so it falls in the shape 
shown. Then, with plenty of slack in 
your hands, take a second and similar 
turn and drop it over the first one. You 
can practice this by tossing a length of 
heavy twine over a bedpost or anything 
representing a piling. Check your hitch 
to make sure you have it right—the two 
ends should both lead from inside the 
formation and come out of it in opposite 
directions. Of course, if the piling is 
so high the line cannot be dropped over 
it, the free end must be passed around 
the piling so that the resulting forma- 
tion is the same as shown. Length of 
the line can then be adjusted by work- 
ing the loose hitch one way or the other 
about the piling before pulling it tight 

While this hitch will hold perfectly 
without any reenforcement, when used 
to moor a boat that’s to be left for some 
time it’s a good idea to make a “slip- 
pery” knot of the free end of the line 
As you can see, a pull on the free end 
will undo it with almost no effort. Then 
you can yank the final tuck loose, after 
which the hitch itself can be freed by 
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HITCH PULLED TIGHT 
FREE END OF HITCH 
shoving on the ends of the lines where 
they enter it. Like all properly tied 
knots, the clove hitch will not jam tight 
from wetness or strain. 

The square or reef knot is invaluable 
for quickly fastening together two ends 
of a line or two separate lines. Unlike 
the “granny,” a wrongly tied square 
knot, it will not slip and is always easy 
to unfasten. To tie this one make sure 
that one pair of ends come out on one 
side of one loop, while the other pair 
comes out on the other side of the other 


This whipping will hold well enough 
for ordinary use and can be applied 
quickly. You can, however, do a more 
permanent job by using a needle, and a 
pair of pliers to pull it through the rope. 
Push the threaded needle right through 
the rope a good *%4-in. from the end, and 
pull it tight against a knot in the end of 
the twine. Then wind the twine neatly 
about the rope as you do in the ordinary 
whipping, but for only % in. instead of 
1 in. The needle should then be passed 
through the rope again, but this time 
try to start it between the strands at 
2n angle to bring it out at the other end 
of the whipping end on the opposite side 
of the rope. Pull it tight, then carry it 
back over the whipping so that the 
twine rests above the furrow between 
the rope strands (which are, of course, 
covered by the whipping). Then pass 
the needle through the rope again, hav- 
ing it come out the outer end and oppo- 
site side as before. Repeat this once 

more until you have 
three strands of twine 






4 Sguane Or Reef Knot over the whipping—one 
j a athe 
i Se ras Drente in each furrow—then 
| j 4 aN os Ti pass the needle through 
PEI, SEP PEPES the rope again, and cut 
= \ 7 4 7 \ twine off. 
i f q 4 F It takes practice to 
1 y . A 


loop—one pair under, the other over. 

Whipping is the nautical term for fin- 
ishing off the end of a rope. Do not 
tolerate unfinished ends on your boat. 
Properly whipped lines are neat looking 
and will not unravel. You could, of 
course, merely wind twine about the end 
of a line, but however carefully you tied 
it on it would come undone before long. 
To finish your lines the shipshape way, 
lay a loop of twine along the rope (as 
illustrated) and, starting a good % in. 
from the end, wind twine tightly and 
evenly about the rope, covering up the 
loop as you go. Wind it around at least 
1 in. of rope; then pass the free end of 
the twine through the loop. Pull on both 
ends of the twine until the loop is forced 
about halfway under the whipping. Then 
clip off both ends fairly close. 
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get this whipping per- 
fectly neat, but even 
your initial tries can be depended on to 
hold. A large darning needle could be 
used, but a sailmaker’s needle (obtain- 
able from any marine hardware house) 
is better, since its enlarged point opens 
the fibres without cutting them. 

The eye-splice serves many purposes. 
The whole trick in making it lies in 
getting the right start. Be sure to un- 
ravel enough of the rope to give you 
long enough ends to work with, and 
don’t neglect a temporary whipping to 
prevent further unraveling. Note the 
way the rope is looped so the ends can 
be passed directly across the line in 
tucking them under the strands. Lay 
out the ends as shown. Tuck the center 
end first, but do not pull it tight. The 
right-hand end is then passed under the 
next strand down, and the remaining 
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end shoved through the remaining un- 
entered strand—which will be found at 
the back of the rope and directly above 
the others. 

Now each of the three ends leads in 
and out through a separate strand. Re- 
move the temporary whipping, and pull 


the loop tight to the main rope. (With 
the splice correctly started you can 
hardly go wrong from here on). Finish 


the splice by carrying the ends first over 
then under the adjacent strands of the 
main rope—permitting no two ends to 
pass under or over the same strand at 
the same place. Continue on down the 
rope until all ends have passed under at 
least three strands, then pull them up 
tightly and cut off the excess ends. 

Practice with old soft rope as it’s a 
lot easier to handle. Cotton, of course, 
is more difficult to splice than manila. 

The remaining sketches show a few 
practical applications of the eye-splice. 
When used to attach the painter line to 
a skiff, a small eye is often spliced tight- 
ly around a metal “rope thimble” (a 
standard marine fitting which comes in 
sizes to fit any rope diameter), then 
fastened to the boat’s stem by means of 
a shackle. This is also the proper way 
to attach your anchor—to save wear on 
the line and to permit the anchor to be 
removed easily. When you fasten an 
anchor this way, turn the pin of the 
shackle good and tight or fasten it with 
wire so it cannot work loose. 

The following are a few other pre- 
cautions for lengthening the life of your 
rope. A painter or anchor line should 
frequently be changed end for end to 
throw the wear on the part that has had 
less strain or less soaking. Never throw 
a wet line down carelessly, or even leave 
a dry one on the ground—hang them up. 
A wet line should be dried in the sun be- 
fore stowing, and no line should be put 
away in an unventilated locker. At the 
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up in neat coils so they will be ready for 
quick use without tangles or kinks. So 
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few lines are required aboard a small 
craft there is no excuse—in ordinary 
times, at least—for keeping rope which 
is in questionable condition. It always 
pays to replace a line when it looks 


doubtful instead of waiting for it to 
cause embarrassment or danger by fail- 
ing when in use.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Auswers to Boating Fans 


Canoe for Long Trip 


Question: A friend and I are planning a 
canoe trip from North Dakota up the Red River 
into Lake Winnipeg. From there we'll follow 
whatever river looks best to us. If everything 
turns out all right, we may cruise for as long as 
2 years. What size canoe should we take?— 
B. H., North Dakota. 


Answer: The size you'll need depends upon 
the amount of gear you take along. Most 
campers start off with an overabundance of 
accessories, only to discard all but the essen- 
tials as the trip progresses. So, plan your equip- 
ment carefully. Offhand, I'd suggest a 16 or 
17-ft. canoe with a 34 or 35-in. beam, which 
would weigh about 70 lb. Such a craft, when 
loaded, would not set so deep in the water as 
to make paddling a hardship. Two husky fel- 
lows might comfortably manage an 18-ft. guide’s 
model, and be able to carry a lot of gear, but 
it’s my guess that a smaller canoe would suit 
you better, with gear kept down accordingly. 

You can’t go far wrong with any good make. 
Or, you might start your journey with whatever 
kind and size canoe is available, then, if it 
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proves to be unsatisfactory, sell it before em- 
barking on Lake Winnipeg. Your experience to 
that point would guide you in buying the most 
suitable craft for the harder part of the trip 
And here’s another suggestion: Take along a 
lanteen-type rig—silk sail with bamboo mast 
and spars—but no leeboards, of course, as it 
would be used with a fair wind. The device 
would save a lot of paddling.—J. A. E. 


Specialized Boat Types 


Question: Please tell me how a bushwhack 
rig differs from other skiffs. I would also like 
to get a line on the Wisconsin trapper canoe, 
and the lying-out boat of the St. Clair River, 
Mich.—J. M. C., Mass 


Answer: The bushwhack rig is a flat-bott 
skiff with higher-than-usual sides and a rather 
good-looking stern, which is one of their chief 
characteristics. This stern, high and flared 
outward, usually has a slot through which a 
sculling oar can be worked by a man crouched 
low in the boat. The rig is peculiar to the 
Havre de Grace flats, and the mouth of the 
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season rinse your lines in| 
fresh water, dry them in the sun, then | 
and suspend them from a} 
rafter in some dry, well-ventilated place. | 

When you're in the boat don’t toss | 
Make them | 









Ww hile they last, these well-engi- 
neered factory-built, motors 
offer you an opportunity for fish- 
ing and healthful relaxation 
without using needed gasoline. 
Complete with adjustable transom brack- 
et, tiller grip switch and efficient metal 
propeller. Power enough for boats up to 
16 foot...ideal for trolling...silent, sturdy, simple. 
Operates on one or two 6 volt storage batteries. 


Price $49.95, less battery. 


UNIVERSAL BOAT AND 
LUGGAGE TRAILERS 


Will handle any flat, vee or round bottom boat 
up to 18 foot. S-C Trailers are well-engineered ... 
sturdily-built with an all-metal chassis. Complete 
with ball-hiteh and ball, and taillight. Drop-center 
wheels take standard size tires. Shipped in sturdy 
case, TB" x 421 x i2 


chassis forms utility body or luggage carrier for 


. which when fastened to 
1000-Ib. load. Assembled easily and quickly by 
anvone. Price 889.50 less tires. 

Above prices are F.O.B. Silver Creek, N.Y., or thru 
your local marine or sporting goods dealer. Ask 
him, or write for descriptive folder, Retail orders 
sent to the factory will 


be shipped C, 0. D. 






Supply is limited. 


SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORP. 


6 Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, check as baggage, carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for age all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
v used S. and foreign Governments, Awarded First 
Prize at Chi co ) and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


Canoes “ ——— - ___—rg 
i. —$—<—awy 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 


strong and durs Many color combinations. 
Rowbeals & 

$48 

and up ; 
Most complete e ever offered, at real money-saving 
price 
a 


- EEE 
Boats 
“e a) 
and up 


THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 


SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


| ft. OLYMPIC .. $290 
1S ft. SNIPE. .. 230 
16 ft. COMET 305 
17 ft. NATIONAL 350 
18 ft. GULL 7s 
19 ft. LIGHTNING . $525 
21 ft. REOHEAD. . $670 
These boats are complete, with 
sall, mast and rigging at prices 





quoted above 
CATALOG ary 9 oe MONEY PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (112 
—_——_- -+ Two LARGE FACTORIES <— 

THOMPSON BROS. OAT 


e te 
PESHTIGO. wis. [est ; Place) CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Boon under friendly 


eyes 


skies and watchful 
comes this incom- 
parable Puerto 
Rican Rum. One 
sip will convince 


you of its quality. 











DON Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 





SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





NEED A PROPELLER? 





eto keep your outboard or boat run- 
Suing in °442 Tell us exactly what you need 
° and through our national pro- 

peller registration service we can probably help 
e@ you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
@or new, you want to dispose of. There's no 
@ charge whatsoever for this service. : 
© PERFECT RECONDITIONING of all 
types of propellers is available at our factory 
service stations. Name of nearest on request. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Dept. 0-3, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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JIFFY Trolling Plate 


ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entyely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
{ your pocket. Fits all 










STILL AVAILABLE! 


A few new Indian boats are still 
obtainable. See your nearest Indi 
an dealer, or write factory for full 
information 

FREE LITERATURE... 
it now! 


Write for 
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tebiog eters. Wl yout dealer cen't eugply you we | ADDRESS: 395 E. MARKET STREET 

ee ree INDIAN BOAT CO. « LIMA,OHIO 
PETER ALES CO. <- 

S76 We inch Minnwapene, Minn. | “AMERICA'S FINEST SMALL CRAFT” 











> CARTOP en 


A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat Striplank, exclusive Monowood, and work- 
for everyone. As personal as your fly rod or gun. free, leak-proof Composite Construction. 
A solid planked genuine boat, light enough Ideal types for fishing, hunting, cruising. 


for a man and woman to put on a car. Be free 
FREE CATALOG Forty pages of data; & 


from rentals. Get afloat, anywhere, anytime, 
60 models illustrated, including: Out- 


in a big, safe, comfortable boat. 
boards, Sailers, and Canoes. Select yours 


OTHER PENN YAN OUTBOARDS 
for postwar delivery. Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 


neat . 
&, Round bottom or V- 

Mas i 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 

SS 























bottom, featuring 


PENN YAN BOATS 





Susquehanna Ri..: at the head of Chesapeak 
Bay, Md. 

The Wisconsin trapper canoe is often a flat 
bottom double-end skiff with rather high flare 
sides and a narrower-than-usual bottom. It i 
generally built small and light. 

The St. Clair boats are rather high-sided duc 
boats, 16 or 18 ft. long, beam from 48 to 52 in 
and 12 to 14 in. deep amidships. They hav: 
end and side decks, usually a coaming about 
the cockpit, and often a canvas coaming that 
extends up above this. They are very able boat 
for use on large bodies of open water. 

While all these are specialized types, fine 
for the use intended and on the waters used 
I do not believe they would work out as wel 
in your section as the regular duck or hunting 
boats of the northeast Atlantic Coast.—J. A. E 


Patching Metal Boats 


Question: Do you know of any material suit 
able for patching metal boats?—W. G, T., Ill 


Answer: To the best of my knowledge, only 
soldering or welding will provide a durable 
permanent repair job; but here’s something you 
might try: Assuming that the damage is small 
affix a patch of thin canvas with marine canoe 
glue. To do this, just place a hunk of the har 
glue on the spot to be patched, then lay the 
canvas over it and apply a hot iron. This sweats 
the glue through the fabric and onto the metal 
If you smooth the patch carefully it will b: 
almost indiscernible when painted.—J. A. E. 


Hens at High Tide 


(Continued from page 82) 


mist, so we continued to thread the gut 
and lagoons, which now were reverting 
to muck. Out of the corner of my eye I 
saw a lone hen that was flying from no 
where, and swung into action. He fell 
fifty yards away. 

As we moved in for the pick-up we 
jumped two more hens and downed them 
The second bird was merely winged and 
began swimming and diving toward 
thick clump. Marsh hens don’t have the 
coot’s scalloped flaps, but they have big 
feet and can shuffle them fast both above 
and underneath the water’s surface. This 
one proved it. 

I gave the cripple another load—and 
when we picked up, two more birds lay 
dead on the other side of the grass. They 
had been in my line of fire, and the shot 
string got them. 

Nine in the air; two (by a fluke) on the 
water; eleven in the boat—fourteen shy 
of my quota. But dinner or no dinner, I 
had shot at my last hen. No more would 
fly; the water was too low. So I knew it 
was all over. 

“With Ken’s twenty-five, my eleven 
ought to be enough,” I ventured aloud 
Actually I was no more satisfied than Old 
Man Morris, and he knew it. 

Picking our way through the network 
of little creeks, we zigzagged back to 
port. The tide was slipping fast, the sur 
beat down upon the quieting marshland 
and the wind had died to a zephyr. 

Ken was already on the dock and 
Archibald was stripping off hand lines 
for crab fishing as we made port. Con 
fident that Ken’s meat keeper was bulg 
ing, I was prepared to explain away my 
failure by calling his feathered phantom 
of the flyways a combination of bird, rab 
bit, and fish—mostly the latter two, But 
I waited for him to speak first. 

Instead it was Archibald. “Mistal 
Rogers, he flattened de fust un outen de 
grass. Den—vwell, dat’s all dey was. Onti 
de tide kotched us, I mean. Hit wuz toc 
late den.” 

So the bottom had dropped out of ou 
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Tomorrow’s Miracle 


100% Elastic 
All Stretch 


Available now... in limited 
quantities at many dealers... 
smartly fashioned Elasti-Glass 
braces, with yielding 100% full 
stretching comfort in wide range 
of sport colors. Clip or button 
ends... $1... Also Elasti-Glass 
“Stratton” Belt in Tan and 
Brown with handsome Giant 
Grip buckle . . . 100% stretching 
comfort... $1. 
*Elasti-Giass is an ORGANIC GLASS and although 
of almost living elasticity contains no allies, or rub- 


from Vinylitet Bran 7 . 
C. &C.C. C.) Covered by U.S. Pat. No. 2,288,313. 


J Buchybaum £ Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE ('888 CHICAGC 


DEALER’S NOTE: Limited Stocks on hand at our New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles Offices. 


dinner! I sneaked a glimpse toward Ken 
He was standing on the end of the long 
board dock, feeding a line to the lowly 
crabs, and no doubt his heart was on the 
other end. 

On the night of the dinner I noticed a 


sortment of marsh-hen helpings, my sus- 
picion was further aroused. “We just 
didn’t get any shooting to speak of,” he 
said with affected indifference. “Next 
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DUNPHY BOAT CORP., OSHKOSH, WIS. 








time, though, it'll Be different.” 

He dismissed it there, with none of the 
detailed excuses you would expect from 
a fellow so completely enamored with 
marsh gunning. It satisfied the others, 
but to me it lacked conviction. 
| Sol finally crowded him into a cornet 
;out of earshot of the other guests, and 
began to rib him—while keeping a 





‘America is a land richly endowed. In 
time of war, however, our heritage in 
natural resources is greatly endan- 
gered. 
| serve our wildlife, it is up to every one 
of us to pitch in and support the work 


lf we sportsmen would pre- 


of conservation. It’s the fees we pay 
to hunt and fish that make conserva- 
tion possible, so 


BUY A LICENSE! 


Even if you don’t expect to use it, you 
can thus make sure that the vital work 
of conservation goes on. 





| straight face. “You're lucky,” I told him. 
“You know what the shell situation is. 
That hen hunt left you just that many 
more rounds for quail.” 

Ken reacted almost automatically. 

|“Quail? I won’t waste my marsh-hen 
loads on quail. I’m going back the middle 
of next month, when the tides are high 
again. I'll get my limit in thirty minutes, 
and——”’ 

Suddenly Ken caught on. My remark 
about shells hadn't been so innocent as it 
sounded. He reddened a bit, cleared his 
throat—and grinned. He was shot on the 
ground and believed I knew it. 

“Guess I'd better confess,” he said. 
“Archibald memorized that story he told 
you, and rehearsed it until I was satis- 
fied he could do a good job. Then I 
slipped him a five-spot and took his pic- 

| ture to boot. ... But shucks, how many 
times have we been blanked on ducks? 
And quail too, for that matter?” 

Several days later I was walking 
through the state museum. As I passed 
the shore birds a strangely familiar 
mount caught my attention. There was 
no mistaking this homely, long-legged, 
long-necked, long-billed bird. But Ken's 
laudatory label no longer showed on the 
stump he had hand-carved. It was 
covered over by a neat bit of pasteboard 
bearing the simple identification, “CLAp- 
PER RaiL (Marsh Hen).” 

To the casual visitor this is all the bird 
meant. But it told a long story to me, 
and I chuckled. 

For I knew Ken would be with me on 
the opening day of quail season. He had 
come home to roost. 
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vacant spot on the mantel. Ken’s mount-| | 
ed hen was gone! And when he began | 
apologizing for not having the usual as- | 
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How many mistakes have these campers made? To help you become a better camp maker the artist has depicted some of the more 
common errors made by inexperienced outdoorsmen—I2 of ‘em. Perhaps you can find more, Read the article, then turn to page 78 


OME years ago, while I was on a fish 

ing trip, a stranger woke me in the 

middle of the night. He stood be- 

fore our tent, yelling for help. 
When I went outside he explained that 
his companion was sick, his own car 
mired in soft ground, and wanted to 
know if we would drive the sick man to 
a doctor. 

Of course we would. I got our brandy 
flask while Jim warmed up his convert- 
ible touring car. The stranger’s camp 
was more than a mile around the east 
side of the lake—in a wooded trough be- 
tween two hills where the sun never 
shone. Trees dripped moisture on us as 
we approached, and beads of water cov- 
ered the tent. 

Inside, the sick man lay huddled be- 
neath damp blankets. He had a fever 
and was very hoarse. The tent floor 
was filthy with tracked in mud and 
littered with equipment. The cup in 
which I poured him a drink of brandy 
hadn't been washed in days. We bundled 
the fellow into all the clothes we could 
find, hoisted him onto the back seat, and 
drove off. 

The doctor we finally routed out of bed 
said the patient had a bad cold which 
might easily develop into something 


worse, and advised the campers to get 
home as quickly as possible. So the swell 
vacation these two fishermen had 
planned, turned into a complete fizzle 
and principally, I feel sure, because of 
that badly organized camp. Neither one 
of them, apparently, knew the first thing 
about the art of camping. 

Actually, camping is something of an 
art—much more than merely putting up 
a tent and building a fire. You can tell 
the difference right away when a good 
camp maker has been on the job. The 
tent will be pitched on a site where 
there is little chance of accident or ex- 
posure. It will be clean and dry and 
seem more roomy and livable. Beds will 
be neat and restful. Meals will taste bet- 
ter and be served with less fuss and 
bother. And camp chores will not be 
irritating and tiring as they so often 
are in a poorly arranged and carelessly 
managed camp. 

A good camper first shows his stuff 
by his selection of a site. He begins to 
look for it fairly early in the afternoon. 
He knows that nothing is gained by 
traveling late and making camp in the 
dark—-that while this may be excusable 
in an emergency, it should never be 
done when camping for fun. He bears in 
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mind that while supplies of wood and 
water are a necessary part of a good 
camp site, safety and comfort are of 


primary importance. Where wood is 
abundant there often is danger of fall- 
ing limbs, and where there is plenty of 
water, there also may be plenty of mos- 
quitoes. He knows that the cook fire 
does not require much wood, and that 
much of the camp’s water needn't be 
lugged to the tent door—that the wash- 
ing and rinsing of clothes and dishes 
can often be done more easily and quick- 
ly at the edge of the lake or stream, 
with no carry at all. 

So he'll select a fairly open site where 
the early morning sun can hit the tent 
for at least an hour or so, and where 
there will be some shade when the sun 
really gets hot. He will not, however, 
place his tent directly under big trees 
Even though they don’t have dead limbs 
that could come crashing down with 
disastrous results, they would drip rain 
and dew on the tent roof and keep the 
fabric damp. 

Also, he'll stay well away from any tall 
trees that tower above their neighbors, 
as they are natural targets for lightning. 
The safest camp site when storms are in 
the offing is an open spot with a stand 
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Plan Your Postwar Cabin 
Superior 
Fireplace 






Send 50c (to cover han- 
dling costs) for 1944 
edition 812"x11” book 
of fireplace designs and 
plans; 31 pictures of 
deautiful interiors; smal 


homes’ plans and elevations and other 
tions to help you design your Superior Fireplace 
which will uniformly circulate heat and elimi 
nate smoke 


sugges- 


Send for free circular 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 
1046 S. Olive St. Los Angeles (15) California 

















(CZCHIPPEWA‘} 


\ 
bah Your Dealer — 
| 
Genuine prewar quality 100% new | 
wool Chippewa garments are being 

shippe« 1 regularly in limited quantities 
to retail dealers. The persistent sports- 
man who keeps asking for Chippewa s 
will soon become the proud ere 


of America’s finest out-of-doors wear 





Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co. Chippewa Falls, Wis 
SHIRTS * STAGS » PARKAS + COATS + PANTS 


FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 





Price Gon 


Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct end save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
nen, Air mattress pocket. Large shelter half. Rolls compactly. 


A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.8§ Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 









312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 











©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bags... .49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 58°’ 7 
Weight Per Pair With Axie, 322 L8S., $37 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, FE we 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer ,Scout Send 10¢ 
j for 32- pene returned with first order. 


A nd N SUPPLY CO. 
EST. 1868 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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LOCKER BOXES, LOK-R BAGS 
CONTAINERS, TAPE 
STOCKINETTE TUBING, ETC. 
FULL LINE PACKAGES FOR 
FRUITS— VEGETABLES— MEATS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY; 


A. E. MacADAM & CO., Inc. 


95 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
WRITE TO DEPT. 0. L. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 








of brush or saplings between you and the 
prevailing winds, with the tent so faced 
that the force of the storm will strike 
its rear or a side wall. 

For comfort he will select a spot to 
the windward of such mosquito breeders 
as ponds, marshes, and _ slow-flowing 
streams. When camping along rivers and 
lakes he'll avoid the low sand beaches 
which generally swarm with mosqui- 
toes on warm nights. Instead, he will 
look for a bluff or protruding point 
which likely would be quite clear of the 
winged pests. 

These are the more important things 
the good camp maker takes into consid- 
eration—to insure safety and comfort. 
The following are some hints on how 
to make the camp more enjoyable and 
livable. 

Ant hills, sharp stones, root ends, and 
such plants as poison ivy, poison oak, 
and nettles can make a nice-appearing 
site mighty uncomfortable. Avoid the 
ants, smooth the ground of stones and 
roots, and chop down the ivy and nettles 
with the ax and drag them off into 
the woods a safe distance with the aid 
of a forked stick. 

Do a thorough job every time you 
pitch the tent, even though you plan 
to move the next day. See that poles 
and props are solid, ropes are secure, 
and stakes driven deep. It's much better 
to spend a few extra minutes than to 
struggle with a collapsing tent in the 
middle of the night. 

Always dig a ditch, 3 or 4 inches deep, 
around your tent, and provide an outlet 
so that the ditch can drain. Do this 
even when camping on sandy, porous 
ground. 

Jointed tent poles are practical for 
many kinds of camping. They are light 
and compact, and eliminate the necessity 
of having to be on the lookout for small 
straight saplings. Another good idea 
is to fit the tent with a ridgerope so it 
can be suspended between a pair of 
shears made from poles or sticks too 
rough or crooked to serve as regular 
tent supports. 

For convenience, build the camp fire 
fairly close to the tent, and so located 
that smoke and sparks are blown away 
from, and not toward the canvas. Build 
it in the center of a 6-ft. square that 
has been cleared of dry leaves, sticks, 
and forest mold. Then the blaze can't 
creep along the ground and endanger 
tent and surrounding timber. If the fire 
site is exposed to strong winds, erect 
dirt banks on two sides, or, to be even 
safer still, build the fire in a shallow 
trench. 

Experienced campers don’t have to 
start out every morning to look for 
wood for the breakfast fire. They keep 
supplies on hand—enough for several 
days if the camp is to be a fairly perma- 
nent one. 

A good plan is to bring in poles o1 
broken limbs, and lean them against a 
tree or other support to dry. When 
dry, such wood burns fairly well, and 
you haven't done a lot of chopping or 
spoiled growing timber to obtain it. Al- 
so, keeping a few pieces of dry kindling 
inside the tent saves time and trouble, 
especially on rainy mornings when you 
appreciate it most. 

An extra length of light rope is mighty 
useful around camp. It can serve as an 
auxiliary guy in stormy weather, as a 
packing strap to tie up equipment in a 
tarp or tent floor, and as a drying line 
for blankets and clothing. Blankets 
should be hung out for a short time ev- 
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“A Thing of Beauty 
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(SMOKING) Joy Forever: 


Just as fine embroidery deserves fine 
linen, so fine pipe craftsmanship de- 
serves fine briar! 


There isnosubstitute for imported briar 
from the Mediterranean region. Sothat’s 
the material we give the master pipe- 
makers of LHS to work with—that and 
solid rubber bits, sterling silver bands, 
and years of pipe-making ‘‘knowhow’’ 


Smooth and Antique 
Finish... many hand- 
some models, each 
one numbered, reg- 
istered and guar- 
anteed by LHS. 


No. 12 
Golf Model 








Weselect briarofrare grain andbeauty, 
circle it with solid gold, and offer the 
Sterncrest 14K to the ultra-discrimi- 
nating who want to.own, and $750 
give, the ultimate in pipes. 
All good pipe dealers carry LHS famous pipes 

L.&H. INC., Stern Bidg., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Mokers of Ultra-fias $10. ond Purex Pipes $3.50, $1.50 


YOU WILL UNDERSTAND—Thovsonds of LHS 

ere now going to armed services. 1f you con't al- | 

ways locate on LHS model here remember, any | 
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pipe and smoke it. 
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with $o-Lo 


@ WATERPROOF 
@ FLEXIBLE 

@ NON-SKID 

@ LONG-WEARING 


" Good news! At home, you can fix 
your old hunting boots with 
So-Lo. Quick, easy—just spread 
on like butter. Dries tough over- 
night. Fills cracks and holes. 





rubber, leather, cloth; cuts in 


‘ tires, raincoats, etc. Flexible. 
j g “ Non-skid. Waterproof. Won't 
come off—guaranteed. 


MEND the HOLE for 
Also Mends Every- 
thing of RUBBER, 
LEATHER, CLOTH 
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*When skeet-shooting, wear your Mido... your 
arm's natural motion will keep it fully wound. It’s 
the 100% waterproof watch that winds itself. 
Shock-resistant,’anti-magnetic ... 17-jewells, it is 
sold and serviced in 65 countries. Supply limited. 





So-Lo repairs anything made of | 
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Write for illustrated booklet, E64, Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc., SUPER AUTOMATIC 


665 Fifth Ave., N. Y.22,N.Y...lnCanada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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ery sunny day, and garments removed 
from their packing bags and sunned at 
least once a week. 

If your tent has a separate floor, take 
it up frequently, shake it clean, sponge 
off muddy spots, and hang it up to air 
If the floor is an integral part of the 
tent, the best you can do is sweep it 
clean each morning. Use a whisk broom; 
even a pocket-size one will do the job 

Select a spot beside a rock, stump 
or log—not too near the tent—to clean 
fish and deposit garbage. Dig a deep 
hole there. Scrape scales and entrails into 
the hole and cover with a few inches 
of dirt Tin cans should be burned 
out before burying. Burning removes 
the scent of food which might tempt 
some animal to dig them up. Dump dish- 
water a good distance from the tent, 
and in an open space where the sun will 
dry the ground 

Carry a few long nails to drive lightly 
into near-by trees. They make handy 
places to hang stuff. Be sure, howeve! 
that your camp ax has a nail-pulling 
head, so that you can pull out the nails 
when you leave, and use them on the 
next site then the growing timber is 
not hurt 

These are but a few of the things that 
will make your outdoor shelter more liv 
able. Many more will be discovered 
by the careful, observant camper. The 
point I want to emphasize is that it 
takes very little more time to set up a 
good camp than a bad one, and that the 
difference between the two is big. In 
a properly made camp you'll be 
and comfortable, and all set to get some 
real fun from your vacation in the out 
of-doors Maurice H. Decker 


safe 


Sew it With Copper Wire 


OST hunting knives, in time, cut 
through the stitching toward the bot- 

tom of the sheath, and the sharp knife 
tip protrudes dangerously. When this 
happens—or better yet, before—simply 
resew the leather with fine copper wire 

First enlarge the 
old holes a bit with 
an awl or sharpened 
ice pick. Now stitch 
harness-maker fash- 
ion, passing both ends 
of the wire through 
each hole from oppo- 
site sides. Pull tight 
as you go along. Fi- 
nally, knot or twist 
the ends of the wire, 
tuck them out of 
sight between the two 
thicknesses of leath- 
er, and tap the wire 
down and close the 
holes with a small 
hammer 

The soft copper will 
not dull the blade 
J. A Emmet 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Fried Fish Steaks 


Choose any fish—such as_ kingfish, 
halibut, salmon, whitefish—that is large 
enough to cut crosswise into steaks 
about % in. thick. Wash and dry the 
steaks, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
roll in corn meal or flour, and fry in 
hot deep fat until golden brown. A 
medium-size steak usually serves one 
person. 


Chicken Creole 


Cut a young 3-lb. chicken in serving 
pieces, dredge with flour, salt, and pep- 
per, and brown in hot fat. When all 
sides of meat are delicately browned, 
put in 2 tsp. paprika and 1 small chopped 
onion, and cook 3 minutes. Then add 1 
cup water or chicken stock, 1 bay leaf, 
and 3 whole cloves. Cover skillet and 
cook slowly for 1 hour. 

Now add 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
and 1 cup sour cream, and cook 30 
minutes more or until meat is tender. 
Thicken liquid with a little flour rubbed 
smooth in cold water, boil up, and serve. 
A 3-Ib. chicken usually serves three. 


Baked Potatoes With Eggs 


Bake 2 or 3 large Idaho potatoes until 
done. Split each lengthwise, scoop out 
the pulp and put it in a bowl with a 
little hot milk, 2 tbsp. butter, salt, pep- 
per, and 1 small can of deviled ham. 
Mix well and put back in the potato 
shells. Press out a cavity in each, and 
break in a raw egg. Salt and pepper 
the eggs, and bake in a covered pan for 
15 minutes at 350 degrees F. Serves two 
or three persons. 


Molded Beet Salad 


1 cup cooked diced beets 

1 cup cooked chopped celery 

1 tbsp. grated onion 

1 tbsp. horse-radish 

% tsp. salt 

1% cups water or beet liquor (hot) 
1 tbsp. vinegar 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. plain gelatin 


Soak unflavored gelatin in 4 cup cold 
water, then dissolve it in the hot water 
or beet liquor. Add seasonings, and chill 
until partly set. Then put in beets and 
celery, pour mixture into individual 
molds which have been greased with 
salad oil, and chill until firm. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with dabs of mayonnaise 
on top of each salad. Serves three or 
four persons.—Don Richards. 
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It’s the patented filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcools the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put ina 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders.. 
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oF Finters FREE / 







REMOVABLE FILTER 
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FILTERED 
SMOKING 
















an ABSORBENT FILTERS 






GENUINE FILTERS 
FOR MEDICO 

PACKED ONLY IN THIS 

RED & BLACK BOX 








*OCULENS... 
Scientifically processed, ground ond 
, polished sunglasses filter out sun- 
glore without squinting, blurring or 
masking your vision—unlike ordinary 
sunglasses! You'll see the difference 
with smartly styled OCULENS. For 
sports or street wear. Get a pair today! 


Oculens: diay AN Bee 
CLEAN VISION SUNGLA sas 








IE ccroritias say that if every 
unknown case of tuberculosis were found, 
prompt treatment instituted, and all contacts 
of the case thoroughly investigated, the disease 
would soon become a rare medical curiosity. | 








SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 


“BULLSEYE” for HUNTERS 
“STRIKE” for FISHERMEN 
“A HIT’ with the ARMED FORCES 


Speaker HEATABS and ‘“‘pocket stove’ Cookita are 


worth their, weightin gold to every sporteman and wo- 
man, Wherever you are...bunting, fishing, eamping, pic- 
nicing, touring...anywhere, anytime...be sure and have 


your Speaker HEATAB Cookit with you, It's your GUAR- 
ANTEE of « hot meal, hot beverage. Start fires--for 
emergency heat and light -- first aid. Compaet “‘stove’’ 
fits in your pocket, Tablets (not liquid) of con- 
entrated heat, packaged separately or in Cookit, 
= ey have proven their worth In sales of milliens 
r armed forces all over the world. 


o ou 


od the “FIELD STOVE’ or Deluxe **COM- 
I AC °T COOKIT’’ and HEATABS to your friends 









elatives In Service . . . Help them bave their 
meals hot, just like mother used to! 
NO SMOKE viel STOVE and HEATABS, $1.00. . . Deluxe 
NO SOOT OPAC ? COOKIT & HEATABS, $2.00, Postpaid. 
NO ASH 
Here's streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, sim NO Poison FUMES. J. W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
Dept. OL 


pler than you ever dreamed shaving could be. 


. : : P IN. W St., Mil kee 12, Wie, 
Cushioned blade action, new type one-piece razor | = ren 










head, scientific balance—these assure you effort- — 
less, feather-touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor HEAT! oS. : “on \ 
instantly like magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, om ost ‘ wy 

easy shaves from start to finish! Kit includes ra-|) —~ ‘ wk 0 
zor, 10 blades, soap, comb and STROP for “new- a tol VN 4 s' Jud] 

blade” smoothness every shave. F ) 

— eee ee ee — ae TABLETS OF 
Mail $2.50 today. Supply Mmited. No C.O.D.’s. concentrated 
Money bi wk guarantee. Strop alone 31.00. ~ HEATABSE HEAT 
DURHAK-ENDCRS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 4: , 








The Tale of a Man-shy Pup 


S YOU may or may 
not recall, this de- 
partment has 
stressed more than once that the 
purchaser of a man-shy dog has a man- 
size problem on his hands. The reason 
is two-fold: first, because man-shyness 
is almost invariably an inherited trait 
and hence is exceedingly difficult to 
cure; and second, because, to my way of 
thinking, it is the most serious of all 
canine faults, running counter to the 
one quality that distinguishes dogs from 
all other domestic animals—an inborn 
love of mankind. Thus a man-shy dog 
is, in a very essential sense, not a dog at 
all. Them’s harsh words, pardner, but I 
have never wavered in my conviction 
that they are true 

Now comes a letter from a friend of 
mine which might seem to give those 
words the lie and so I am relaying the 
most pertinent parts of it to you. You 
should know that my friend, although in 
the armed forces and stationed “some- 
where in the U.S.A.,” does not live in a 
barrack, but in a house near the army 
camp. He writes: 

“Out here at the base we have a pack 
of stray dogs. I don’t know how they 
got here—just wandered in, I suppose. 
At mealtime some'‘of us dog fans save 
scraps for them. Occasionally one of 
the dogs is adopted by a bomber crew, 
and leaves for overseas. But their life 
is not all beer and skittles; every so 
often the provost marshal posts a notice 
to the effect that all dogs at the base are 
to be picked up and painlessly put out 
of the way. When that happens we 
simply keep the ones we've become most 
fond of well under cover ‘till the clouds 
roll by.’ 

“Well, to a lot of us fellows, these 
mutts are the homiest touch at the base. 
They lie around the hangars and roam 
through the barracks and day rooms, 





and we stop to give them 
a pat on the head and a 
cheery word or two in pass- 
ing. Naturally, they’ve be- 
come fond of us—all but 
one of them. About six 
months ago a big Irish 
setter showed up in the 
pack, but he never stayed 
long enough or came close 
enough for us to get a 
good look at him. You just 
couldn’t get near him; he 
wouldn’t accept a scrap of 
meat from any one of us. 
He was always on the 
move, running the ditches 
instead of the roads and, 
as a rule, keeping well out 
of sight. At mealtime, he’d 
stand off a full 50 ft. from 
the rest of the pack, never 
once joining them for his 
share of the chow. If we threw him a 
bone he'd high-tail it for cover and we 
wouldn’t see him for hours or sometimes 
for days. 

“This went on until I ran across him 
one morning lying out in a big field, so 
hungry and weak he actually allowed 
me to bring him a square meal—and 
boy, how he punished it! After that, I 
used to leave food for him at that spot, 
and when the coast was clear he’d come 
out and stow it away. Then one evening, 
a little later on, I happened to be read- 
ing Plato’s ‘Republic’ in the field library 
and ran across a paragraph to the effect 
that loving and trusting are based on 
knowing. In this connection, he wrote: 
‘A dog doesn’t like you until he knows 
you,’ and went on to use that as an 
example to prove his point. 

“That set me to thinking, and the 
more I thought the more convinced I 
became that the wariness of that big 
setter—the cunning that made him slink 
along ditches and fight shy of the field 
roads—was just natural intelligence. So 
I got a taxi, started out on a hunt for 
that red roustabout, and finally caught 
him. It was some job, but I managed it. 
Then a remarkable thing happened. The 
minute I had him on a leash, spoke to 
him kindly and gave him a few friendly 
‘ats, he was a different dog. Believe it 
or not, his fear of me vanished into 
thin air. He was as sensible and trac- 
table as any dog you ever saw. I took 
him home, tied him up in the yard be- 
hind the house, fed him, took good care 
of him, and in a week or so we were pals. 

“Before long I felt it safe to take a 
chance and try Flash, as I called him, 
in a workout on quail. He located per- 
fectly, stood them stanch as a rock, and, 
when the covey’ flushed, I was lucky 
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enough to score a double. That settled 
it. We began picking up the singles, and 
after I'd killed five or six over his points 
we called it a day and I brought him 
home, both of us pleased as Punch. A 
day or so later I got a pass, and hunted 
nine out of the ten remaining days of 
the quail season. And did that big red 
guy make good! I doubt if he ever had 
any training—certainly no yard break- 
ing—but man, oh man! He’s the smart- 
est animal I ever saw, and his nose is 
A-1. Once I took a friend along to watch 
Flash do his stuff. He can’t believe it 
yet. Another time, I hunted him from 
horseback, and the way he worked the 
ground had me dizzy watching him 
Later I hunted a ranch where there 
was plenty of thick cover, including 
field corn and Kafir, and he hunted to 
the gun like a New England grouse dog. 

At home he’s a perfect gentleman. 
He’s chained to his kennel outside my 
window as I’m writing this, and you'd 
never know he was on the place. As a 
matter of fact, he’s never let out a yip 
since the first day I tied him up. My 
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He-man pointer, “Joe,” doesn’t get 
much of a workout these busy wartime 
days. But his Boss is helping keep 
“Joe” in shape by keeping him well- 
fed—and saving meat points, too! 


TEST PROVES HUNTING DOGS 
DON’T NEED FRESH MEAT... 
When Fed Purina Dog Chow 


In an impartial kennel test, 26 dogs 
fed Purina Dog Chow exclusively, 
were hunted 50 miles a week for 6 
months. They were fed no fresh meat! 
Yet a licensed veterinarian’s records 
show that these dogs maintained prac- 
tically constant body weight and had no 
sickness or skin troubles of any kind. 


That's because Dog Chow supplies 
meat in meal form along with plenty 
of vitamins, minerals and other food 
essentials. Buy Dog Chow at the 
Purina dealer’s store with the Check- 
erboard Sign. 







DOG CHOW comes in 
two forms .. . MEAL and PURINA 
CHECKER pellets CHOW 
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PURINA MILLS 
1210 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send a sample of Dog or 
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guess is that he’s about 2 years old. I’ve 
watched the papers day after day, but 
up to now have found no notice in the 
lost-and-found columns that fits his de- 
scription—and I can’t say I’m sorry. 
I'm likely to be ‘shipped’ most any day 
now, but you can bet I’m going to see 
that Flash has a home while I’m away, 
and a good one. One thing is sure—lI’ll 
never let him loose on the base again. 
He's turned out to be a one-man dog. He 
isn’t afraid of strangers, but I’m con- 
vinced he’d starve rather than make up 
to anyone he doesn’t know and trust. 
Maybe he’s read Plato!” 


HAT’S the story, and it’s unusual 
it’s almost unique. Here’s a dog that, 
at approximately 2 years of age, was so 
excessively man-shy he was the next 
thing to a wild critter. Yet despite the 
fact that man-shyness almost invariably 


so 


requires many months and great pa- 
tience to overcome, and in many cases 
can never be overcome, this big red 


setter was partially cured in a few min- 
utes, and completely so in a week or 
two. How come? You may hit on a 
possible solution of the riddle, as I did 
after mulling the matter over a bit; 
but before I had an opportunity to write 
my friend what I suspected the low- 
down might be, a second letter arrived 
and, sure enough, my diagnosis was 
correct. Here are the facts, as set down 
in this follow-up letter. My friend got 
them from a man who recognized Flash, 
and who had known him and all about 
him since he was a pup. 

To begin with, this dog, as my friend 
had believed from the first, no mutt. 
He is not only purebred, but has a long 
line of blue-blood ancestry and is him- 
self eligible for registration. Add the 
fact that most of his forebears were 
high-class bird dogs, and his natural 
stanchness, bird sense, and all-round 
hunting ability are easily understand- 
able. The one-man-dog angle can be 
dismissed with a single sentence. Many 
of our very best gun dogs have this 
characteristic, which should never be 
confused with man-shyness, and which, 
more often than otherwise, is a virtue 
rather than a vice. In this particular 
case, however, it undoubtedly increased 
the dog's fear and distrust 
of human society. 

Now for the crux of this exceptionally 
interesting history—the man-shy 
slant. Come to find out, Flash, a 
young pup, was normal in every way, 
showing no evidence of the disposition 
and temperament that were to make 
him the confirmed tramp he later be- 
came. But early in life he fell on evil 
days. He was sold by his breeder to a 
rotter who licked him and kicked him 
around and half starved him until the 
poor little guy did just what any smart 
and self-respecting pup would do—took 
the first opportunity to say good-by, and 
beat it for parts unknown. 

So Flash, in one vitally important re- 
spect, is an exception to the run-of-the- 
mill man-shy dog; an exception because 
his man-shyness was inherited 
trait. It was an acquired one, which ex- 
plains why the fault was so easily and 
quickly cured. 

Yes, my friend’s experience was a most 
unusual one much that there's 


is 


temporary 


case 


as 


not an 


sO so 


| only one safe moral to be drawn from the 


tale and pasted in your hat. That moral 
That while there’s always the possi- 
bility of the long shot coming through, 
it’s rank folly to acquire a man-shy dog, 
and always will be.-Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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The owner of the stylish 
setter shown above is 
Carl S. Wittmer, Jr., 
Hagerstown, Md., who 
says: “‘It was a lucky day 
formeand mydogs when 
I was persuaded to start 
feeding Hunt Club. I 
can truthfully say that 
since feeding Hunt Club 
my dogs have never been 
in better condition.” 
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(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


-.. you can free your dog of all these worms 


with PL LVEX 
COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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FULL OF GOODNESS! You can work 
your dog, run him hard and keep him 
in glow-coat condition .. . by feeding 
him Gaines, The Complete Meal. Youll 
find that you build up his all-day stam- 
ina, give him bouncing health and 
vigor ... because GAINEs contains meat 
meal, cereals, milk nutrients, dried 
vegetables, minerals and vitamins A, 
B,, B., By, D, E, niacin and pantothe- 
nate... everything needed to keep him 


well and extra happy. 





Expect the biggest 7A“AWK SOy 


for the biggest treat 
you can give your dog... 


THE COMPLETE MEAL! 








FULL OF TASTINESS! How he'll go 
for Gaines the very first time he tries 
it. And he won't tire of it! No wonder 
Carnes has been the favorite of ken- 
nels and veterinarians for more than 
14 vears. No wonder owners of point- 
ers, setters, beagles and fox 
hounds prefer Garnes. No won- 
der it’s the largest selling dog 
food in America. Also easy to 
feed... merely mix it with water 


and stir. And economical, too! 








oa 


“ SPEAK FOR GAINES "COR dA BREEDS p 


LARGEST SELLING DOG FOOD IN AMERICA 

















“WHO DO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE KIDDING? 

| KNOW THERE’S A CAPSULE 
HIDDEN IN 

MY GRUB!” 






S. what, pal... as long 


as you know it’s a Clover's 
Worm Capsule! Smart dogs 
like you realize how easy they are to take . 
and how much better you feel afterwards Glover’ 5 
Imperial Capsules for worms are the result of an 
experience of over a half century with dogs! 
They're different! You need have no fear of toxic 
~isoning or violent after-effects. Because Glover's 
Snpecial Cc apsules are so effective, fewer wormings 
are necessary! So — go to it pal! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
sizes. It's convenient and eco- 
nomical, too. Send for price list 
and complete information, tn- 
cluding useful Glover's Dog 
Symptom Chart. 

Just Out — New Issue of “Our 
Dogs” — Interesting and Instruc- 
Ative Magazine for Dog Lovers. 
Use coupon today for FreeCopy. 


G ) a ee oe ee 
ODA’! P77 77-7 mo ee 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO.. Inc., Dept. 346 














101 W. 3ist St,.New York 
Send me FREE copy of ‘Our Dogs’’, the new Magazine 
DD. cc ctdschiennnene — eer 
Address 


ee ee 
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Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORMS* 


It's easy and safe when you 
use Rex Hunters dependable 


Worm Capsules. Large Round 
Worms and Hook Worms are 
quickly and _ thoroughly ex- 


pelled. For Tape Worms use 
Rex Hunters special Tape Worm Tablets 
log ‘‘perk up"’ when they are gone; for worms are dan- 
gerous, sap his vigor, health and happiness. Use our Rex 
Hunters effective Worm Capsules, No. 1 for small dogs 
and cats, and No, 2 for dogs over 8 pounds in weight 
When symptoms of tapeworm appear, use Rex Hunters 
Special Tapeworm Tablets. 50c per box at Drug Stores, 
Pet and Sport Shops 

If unable to obtain locally, accept no substitutes but 
order direct from us. We will send post paid on receipt 
of price 
J. Hilgers & Co. Dept. 56 Binghamton, N.Y. 


IT’S NEWS 
KUR-KANK 


The new discovery! It brings immediate relief to all 
dogs suffering from ear Canker, ear Mites and Eczema 
Easy to apply-—-NOT A POWDER. This treatment when 
applied in your dog's ears will penetrate to the in- 
fected area, giving immediate relief. WARNING: Do 
you own a dog that shakes his head, rubs the side of 
his head on the ground,,tries to put his hind foot into 
his ear to scratch, carries his head sideways Are the 
inside of his ears dirty, sore or pussy” If so, send for 
this treatment at once! Do not delay KUR-KANK 
is guaranteed to cure when applied as directed or 
money refunded Proven by 2 years of treatment of 
dogs in all stages of ear trouble. Send $1.00 to 


AUR-KANK 
Box 96, Lambertville, Mich. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 
Send dime for 
tllustrated booklet 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 





Watch your 





Dog Questions 


Which Sex Hunts Better? 


Question: I am going to buy my first hunting 
dog this summer—a pup, which my wife and I 
plan to train ourselves. We have just about 
decided on an Irish setter, for its color and 
beauty. Although we hunt only about 12 days a 
year we want an animal that will be a year- 
round pet and companion. Do you think there 
is any difference in the hunting value of a male 
and of a female? And does spaying take away 
any of the female’s beauty and hunting ability? 
—F.H., Wash. 


Answer: In my opinion hunting ability is 
entirely a question of the individual dog, not 
of sex. If not operated on too young (a pup 
should not be spayed until it is at least 5 or 6 
months old), a spayed female will hunt as well 
as any other female. When buying a pup, 
choose one about 10 weeks old, if possible; and 
make sure that it is smart, active, healthy, and 
possessed of no tendency toward man-shyness 
The last fault would be serious.—W.C.D. 


Barking Annoys Neighbors 


Question: Neighbors complain about the 
noisy barking of my litter of beagles while they 
are at play I'd muzzle them (the dogs, not | 
the neighbors), but I'm afraid it might affect 
their voice while trailing. What do you think? 
—Mrs. J. McN., Ohio. 


Answer: I can’t guarantee anything, but I'd 
almost bet 100 to 1 that muzzling your beagles | 
when they are at home would not affect their | 
barking when they are being worked on game 
After all, the muzzles don’t cure the tendency 
to bark, they just stop the barking temporarily 
But if I were you I would never scold or pun- 
ish the pups for barking, not even when I put 
on the muzzle.—W.C.D. 


Dachshund for Hunting? 


Question: I wanted a dog which would be a 
pet and a hunter too, but I’m afraid the 14- 
month-old dachshund I recently purchased will 
never become the latter. He will worry a dead 
rabbit or bird, but has no inclination to go 
after them alive. Do you think he may ever 
develop into a hunter?—A.M.C., New York. 


Answer: As hounds go, your dachshund is 
only a pup, and it is possible that plenty of ex- 
perience will make a rabbit dog of him. How- 
ever, the chances are that he was not bred from 
hunting stock. If I were you, I'd run him in 
company with a good rabbit hound to see if he 
learns to take an interest and follow a trail. 
The more you take him out, the better. If you 
can jump a rabbit yourself, bring him to the 
spot, get him on the track, and encourage him 
to follow it.—W.C.D. 


Choosing Best of Litter 


Question: In exchange for breeding my Ches- 
apeake Bay retriever with a neighbor's bitch of 
the same breed, I have been promised my pick 
of the litter—the usual stud fee—when they are 
10 weeks old. I have not owned my Chesapeake 
very long, and don’t know much about the 
breed; so can you tell me some points to look 
for in making my choice?—A.T.G., Calif 


Answer: It's difficult to pick the best pup in 
a litter that’s only 10 weeks old. Generally 
speaking, however, look for a good strong pup 
with straight front legs, plenty of bone, well- 
sprung ribs, a well-curved stifle, good tight feet 
(not splayfooted), and a clear eye. But even 
more important than conformation (at this age) 
is disposition. Your choice should be a smart, 
active pup that uses his nose and shows no ten- 
dency toward shyness. By smartness, I mean 
paying attention quickly when you speak to 
him, being first to notice the feed dish when 
you set it down, etc.—W.C.D. 
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JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 














He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
— at large. Insurance 
ainst killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name, 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


s 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO..,tept. L, Norwich, Conn. 


He No Barks?! 
AF 


A 
























Ask your 
dealer, or send 
$1 for 10 lbs. Meat 

Meal ¢ we al postpaid E. of 
Rockies, and FREE 32-pg. book 
Feeding & Gare of Dogs 


PERFECTION FOODS co. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 















RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 
LABRADORS 


MINK esece: 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
all the mink I have pelted during past 5 years. 

BOOK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX 
PRICED ON REQUEST. 

Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 





EASTERNS 





Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 











Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 





Raseits 








The KING of 








WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
28 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 
war food starter, low prices, easy 

methods for profits 


s f Ss, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH § 


Plant Legal Netural Foods, Quick Results 

ural Foods will bring and 
Tet large numbers at your 
avorite hunting or fishing 
ground. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and 
many others adapted to all eli- 










' mates and waters, des 
free 50 page iiilustr ate 
Write, describe area receive expert 


planting advice and book 
Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 

P. oO. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


/ 
ls 


(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 199% to 1942.) 








‘pp MONEY" RABBITS—CAVIES 







AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 19 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN Smatt Stock FARMER. 


Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


$40°° 




















Quality 
Sports- 


etMore Ducks Ty, tole) ee Cee ee 
Fish! Game! Plant Food Now! ; ST. BERNARD Pups : Exception al Beauties. Reg- 


Results in Fall! FULL LINE. 











I I a 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! ——— 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- F BOXER Pug Pomeraniar Cockers Pyren nees 
scribe Place—Suggestions, St. Ber 1, Shep Dachshund. Satisfaction 
New Booklet Free. Write s. Ke Kennels, Saco, Maine 
TERRELL, WildlifeConsultant, ST RERNARDS Newfoundlands Beagles 
! 575 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY ( tt Foxterriers. Minnie Tolles 
| I I s $25.00. Bulldogs, 304 


HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE ey ar ea "8. Beckley, Dallas, ‘Texas 


IS Ziad answer person- 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT ally all letters from readers regarding ISTERED Coach pu $40 and 850 ane 
































Advertisements in this department are inserted at their dogs’ health. It should be remem I ; i " 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ bered when writing him that serious ill WHITE Ger Shepherds, Three Months old. 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; nesses cannot be treated successfully by holt, P r Mills, Virginia. 
27c a — per inngetton when 6 = ore paid at a person unable to examine the dog. In HOICE © W er A] Bat REY 
once. ount each number and initial as separate : z papas lo - alias Chit r hite Collie Also Sable ane 
words and count name and address. Minimum — ray ooe ey a dependable local veter Whit , ; Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
Ghent coaketed. in weeds inarian should be consulted immediately. - _ 
Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 5 ETTE es) 
requested to furnish two references with their first AND POINTERS 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to R j j B 
uns in Circl ann aa ase 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth cles GERMAN Shorthair Pups, Sire & Dam both 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. JULY issue closes 7 Ch : ind excellent field dogs 
MAY 24th Question: My 18-month-old Dalmatian, ap St \ ind FE, 196 St., Cleve 
parently health id of average intelligence, is . Ul : 
rather nervous. Loud noises frighten him and GERMAN h pointer Irish and Eng 
AIRE DALES he has a habit of snapping at his haunches t Pu to grown dogs. Photos and 
running about in circles; after which he sg ue ent . ht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
EXC ‘EPTION ALLY fine Aired: le puppies. Rec- down and chews his hind paws. How would you WA ED: } training. Grouse, Pheas 
: istered. Large Type from Hu nting parents suggest treating this condition? —G. H. L., Pa \. E. Seide D e, Pe i 
Rudolph Strom, Batt Lake : ' 2 Minr q BROKE Pointe Setters. Beautiful pups cheap 
REGISTERED Airedales. Choice pups. Males $35 Answer: Bathe the feet with equal parts of I McGir Everett, Wash 
l puy Males $3: , 
$25. W. E. Walters, Franklin, Tenr witch hazel and water two or three times a day IRISH - } r ti nuas 
, A IRIS Setter pies ines pedigree 
OORANG Airedale pI rare 835 00 Sh a . Give him 4 gr phenobarbital morning and t 197 ee ta Street. Westerville, Ohio 
- IPples, Dus ippea oO for 2? ree] n siamin id 
7 approval. _Sportsmen’s Service. LaRue, Ohio night for 2 weeks, and one thiamin chloride 
) tablet (1 mg.) three times daily. Once a week 





' i rub coconut oil well into the skin; allow it t 
i a BEAGLES. ry i remain an hour, then rub out with a dry towel 
sre ppies, American Type Cock 


— —J. R. K BLY: bei Pup 































































































AT Stud—Two ‘famous Sons of ~ the World's . = Pues = Champion —~ 
F Greatest Producing —Be 1utift Folder n Reds Lete re’s ’ Maple St., Nashua 
colors a Beagles i7 N. Kingsbury, Dear Tail Biter ‘. tt eile ae 
) born, ich ; : LITTER R stered Cocker Spaniel Puppies. Ship 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken Question: At first I thought it a cute trick an . W ; Prices. William Bope 
"Twi « ’ . "bh . > - + % rl ‘ > dT 
T vial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa when my dog (part cocker and part spitz ©, * = 
. ‘i —— — — e started chasing the little white tip on her tail SPRINGER Sr ps, three months. Bench 
REGISTERED Ht inting Beagles. All ages. List Now, she will spin around and around with or s . npions at stud. Almon Wil 
: s, Bere oO! 
free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. her tail in her mouth until forced to stop from 
BEAGLES. R: abbithoun ds. Choice puppies. Guy sheer dizziness She also has a penchant for COCKER ppie f n hunting parents, all col 
Werner, Seven Valle; Peiina eating gloves, socks, towels—anything she ca o “ Ke . $20.00-$25.00, Bradley, Cor 
_ a - re » seth in oy " ure he f +} . 
BRED Beagle $50.00 “Bred Basset $75.00. Davis get her teeth in. He¢ can I cure her of these ao 
Kennels, Joliet, Ill unfortunate habits? —Miss B. S., Ark COCK t § nie ppies teds and blacks 
on aos 7 tead to ¢ R stered. $25.00 each. Mabel 
sy . ad ; ind > _ “ho . nea ” ( ~ or P 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds agg - Choice, Qu Answer: Your dog probably has some nervo 
ity Garrett _¥inger, Hellam, Penna. . TITTER ¢ ‘ : . . 
disorder. Give her '4 gr. phenobarbital morning hia d ny i cockel ¥ pee Po oriae 
e tre t e rl nad dosdall 4 : 
D S and night for a week. Also 5 gr. calcium lactate Mir on tec Ing. 
4a H hed U | & AMI with 1 20 gr. parathyroid three times a day 
N H 1 n Make sure she gets plenty of healthful food PRINGER | ‘ | Stud services — 
Cc 00 Y Hunters im the Ch: ampion Coon inter . t edigrees prices Ralph 
wit a Taw re rt c ive time Z ve and . 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 ith i vo ur or five mes 3 week, ar ; French, Glen } I 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believes daily doses of cod-liver oil. Administer mineral : - 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue oil two or three times a week to keep her BRI TANY S pup April thar $35 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to bowels active. You can stop the tail biting by oe ve ~ Payne Avenue, Tona 
» years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting i ea 11. Mite aes hick ws 
sround. Sold on trial. Write for prices. J. N making a large collar of stiff cardboard whi« — . . ; 
ty: ) yund Kennels rraj c ri oxrevent her from reaching it.— K OCKER: Grande} ren Brucie and other cham- 
Ryan. Famous Coonhound Kenn is Murray, K will preve c eaching J.R 2 O Air. Bridgehampton, N. Y 
DACHSHUNDE: The general-utility, House and ‘OCKER ‘ I rown ad Clark G " 
d . s 4 — . . 4 r . ? , ‘ ma i ow GOLS % roff, 
hunting dog Hound. Registered American Ke: Skin Disorder te 4, Ott ’ 
nel Club Correspondence _ solicited Catalina 
'SSET Hounds—Puppies, dogs at stud, AKC collie has been shedding badly. The hair on his 
: registered selbay Kennels, Reg. New Alex- chest and belly is completely gone, and now the Tors npar to work rd 
indria, Penna : ig : I : > re we ions to work or oat. 
hair on his back is coming out. Is this due t Vhite Post 
| R RE GISTERED Bassets. 14 seven weeks old pups old age, or has he a disease? He eats well and 
$20. each. Thomas Gu; toute 7, Meadville appears to be healthy ] , j ' . 
- : . appea to be health Al would it | af — er 
; Penna gy BoP ne ee FIREARMS 
el = 2 _— = to keep a young dog in the yard with him 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- i, Pug Es " : st obtained a collection of 2,000 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, | San Fernando, Cal , ee 
PD. CERI ELAS, LER LAIES ‘ oa M , t I 4 i e pun send coin 25c for 
FOX hounds: Trained: Trial: Young dogs. John Answer: Evidently your dog has a skin dis r CO} 0-06 Metal Point late issue , a 
: } . tr s Slit r ‘ ri » > 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland order. Apply a 3 percent mixture of salicy! , : t $1 50 9 n ark ! — a | ohes pia 
- ° - . eSilt ) 1% io eran avey e 
acid in olive oil to the affected parts once a day ngs U.S. Army regulations 1% leather good 
i DOC TRAINING. EQUIP... ET ' Give him 1 tbsp. olive il three times a week tior rey cl 10,000 Ritle Slings U 
: ther j-liver oil dailv lso > ¢ } ‘4 144 Webb fine condition, 49c each Web 
HAVE your dog trained in obedience—-For the und 1 eee “ sist’ = a i$ Also, see tha : H S f treet Drum fine condition, 50c¢ 
show ring, for the field, for the home. Elbla zets some milk, and a raw egg at least three h. Car 3s Utility Bag 10 x 10, good condition, 
Kennels _Bolliston Mass or four times a week. 25e ¢ h. B ! eather Army Officers’ Garrison 
It is not likely that a puppy would contract elt $1.¢ U.S. Army 45 Calibre Aut 
i MISCELLANEOUS Pieler | this disorder from your « es 2 Pistol Holst Brand New, $3.00 each. Muskrat 
in sie ° I . l y $4.95 per doz. All goods 
- : 4 har collect Public Sport 
AL LASKAN Malemut: the Personality Dog = ‘ . “ 3 
5 . } > ] ¢ I ept. L-67 13 8 6th St., Phila. . 
Quiet ipable Faitht Beautif Line-bred Warm Nose a Bad Sign > I | 16th Phila., Pa 
Ips bitches $40.00 M es 300.00 M'Loot Ker r I r ¢ { ts kind st off the press! 
Is aquette Tic : : i I cir of Ss 
. Marquette Mict Question: Is there any truth to the saying rhe i Dige new complete authorita 
4 PUPPIES, also Supplies, what d you need” that a healthy dog’s nose is always ld My ; " ee “ ea “ x pire with’ re 
— colored pict) res criptions 108 es | pedigreed wire ired terrier is lively and t ! t techniques, secrets of the mas- 
ize« yreeds, 3oc Royal Kenne Chazy, N ‘ 1 } } at > Lad ‘ . ter efore n histor as . 
strong, but as always had a warm nose ‘ re gun history has so much 
] REGISTERED American n Brow n Water Spaniels Miss B. E., New York. — ) > a) oe ¢ . nr Bag I sn Bly on 
Springers, Dachshunds Scotti« Champion es of sin = ate rag eae 1] ieee Phy oh 
| Studs. Puppies _Brogd en, Rush Lake, Wis : llar size usually sell for as much as 
pipnnmet PE san we Answer: An animal may have a warm nosé $5.00. Giant ze 11 x 6 », 25 informative 
, FOR Sale: Dog Setters ind pointers. Fox, Coon yet still have a normal body temperature As a oo t aa , Sea ~ ste mame lt 
t Ss £ t x 4 ae trations o-read -ASY *rstand! 
J and Rabbit Ho inds hipped for trial. Catalog long as the dog appears t be in good health ( ¢ ¢ hee “a lg . ratan 1 
, 10e. Blue Grass Farm EK nies Ky ° : 4 : " ? ) od Quar y limited. Money back guar- 
( slue Grass irm Kennels t Ay. do not be alarmed.—J. R. K tee e! $1 (plus 10¢ for postage, handling) 
NEWFOUNDLANDS. St. Bernar Cocker C ee ae a 





Springers. Fox Terriers, Stampe Envelope for 
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L. C. Smith. Long Range (Magnum) 12 gauge 
> Grade Selective single trigger Perfect 
Cost $213 without extras. Price $125 

4€ hellbox t boxes shells included 


I 1 Solid toprib 
order Perfect conditior Sole leather 
$81 complete. Price $60. Fifty shells 
Lee Aldridge, Smithboro, New York 

RATION Free Uncle Sam's Jungle Boots (the 
real thing) now available to Fishermen, Hunt- 
el Campers Outdoor Workers Double-duty 
Wear ‘em high (full-laced) low 





(half iced) 
Heavy, half-inch black genuinse rubber slip 
proof soles. Durable 12” snug-fitting canvas up 
pers. Water repellent, insect-proof, rot, mold re 


ounce, inch designed for extra 
vear, comfort Sizes 4 to 12 (including half 
sizes) to fit Men, Women, Boys. While they last 
$4.95 pair, (Cash or C. O. D.) Money back guar 
intee. Orders filled in rotation received. Klein's 
Sporting Goods, 503 JB South Halsted, Chicago 7 


QUICK Cash for Firearms, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Reels, Cameras. Ship us what you have 
We will send our check for highest valuation by 
return mail. If not satisfactory, we'll promptly 
return merchandis Reference Phil a itional 
Bank. M & H Sporting Goods Co § Market 

re ret, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Est ‘pilened 187 


sistant Every 











Ammunition, Rods and Outboards 
bring Spot Cash, Top Cash! Or trade gee mer 
handise in Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog 

(send 25c, refunded with first order) fe turing 
thousands of guns, ‘‘hard-to-get, we-have em” 


YOU R Guns 





items. Klein’s Sporting Good 503 TB South 
Halsted, Chicago 7 
WANTED—Win. 54 .22 Hornet, Rem. 12CS .22 


W: rinut Hill 418 418 or 
, 22 W.R.F., or .25 R.F. Rem. 14 
Rem, .25-20 Marlin .25 R. F. Marlin 
R. Weaver 355 or 3 Must B e 
Marion Anderson, Glenville Min: 


SPOT Cash for Guns and Amm on. Or Tradé 

for merchandise from Free inteed Bar 
gain Catalog’’ (Send 25c ied with first 
order) featuring thousands 5 Hard-to 
get’? items. Klein’s Sporting 503B South 
H ilsted, Chic igo 


AMMU NITION! precision handloads_ in ee 
calibers at O.P.A. ceiling prices rou 
cases reloaded 12%.c each 22 cal Varmint’ 
loads 10c each. Am reloading for leading Sport 
ing Goods Stores and Sportsmen in every 
Turley Custom Loads, Log ur Utah 


WANTED: Model 70 Winchester or 720 Remington 
in either 270, 257, 30-06, 220, or 300 magnum 
with or without scope or 300 Savage calibre in 
either Savage or Remington, or any good deer 
rifle and ammunition. Roy E. Weatherby, 7672 
Calif. Ave. Huntineton Park, Cal 


WANT .22 shorts or longs 
amount. Will pay $140.00 per case 
shells) ish waiting. Distance no barrier 
less Vending Machine Company, Dept. ODL, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y¥ 

77-8610 

SELL: 410 ga. Double barre! Fulton with shells 
110 ga. Stevens 5 shot with shells. 22 cal Wir 

chester Automatic Model 63 shells. 22 Remingtor 
Automatic shorts with shells Remington 12 gz 


Spec i ul Stevens 














state 

















immunition Any 
(10,000 


Pump box shells $47.50. H. Roark, Greenvill 
Ohio 

tEVOLVERS"” Automatics’’ ‘*Rifles’’ 
**Shotguns’’ with ammunition, guarante: 2 





Descriptions. List 10c Hunting Knive 
Trappers, Hunters and Jungle fighters, descrip 
tive list free. Archery Sets and equipment, folder 
free. Rudolph’ s, Atchison, Kansas 


WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp 507 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York N 


SEND 3c stamp for list Mili 
Springfield: Enfield; Krag and 
Actions Stocks and Inletted Bl 
Gun Work Rebluins 
ee P.O. Box 2567, San 
*‘KHOLE Dot-——Round Cer 
‘coheed in your target 
Weaver 330-440 $6.00. Write 
models. Illustrated folder iT stamp Weaver 
scopes sold. T. K. Lee rr har 
REMINGTON §8 calibre 32 shells $100. Parker 2 
inch F & M. 26 ich skeet bever fo nd § 
trigger leather case $300. Fox 26 skeet and mo 
& Cyl beyer for-end S S T. $150. Hershey, Orr 
ville, Ohio 
FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-67, 13 8 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 
AMMUNITION, all types wanted State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New 3 “York, N. Y. 








Parts 
Barrel s 
Custom 


Restockir 


T. 
ans 


REVOLVERS, Automatics, Holsters, etc. Send 
for Bargain List (stamp please). WANTE (4 
Good used pistols and ammunition, Lee Sales 3 





West 32nd Street, New York 


USED Guns,- Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


WE Buy Guns and Ammunition for Cash. State 
lowest cash price and describe fully in first let- 








ter. Alliance Gun Exchange Alliance, Ohic 

Gl NS B lued, Plated Re finishe< 1. Nickel Guns 
Blued. Bluing Salts, Gun Re Blu. 332 C Plant 
es umpa, Fla 

USE D Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold, 
Traded Fist Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

GUN rebluing and repairing. Guaranteed work 
manship moderate prices. D. L Parshall Gay- 


lord, Mich 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition 
ill calibres—Write: Public Sport 
13 S. 16th St Phila Pa 


THOUSA ND Bargains 








any quantity, 
Shops, L-67, 


~ Bin ocul ulars, 


Fire arms 





War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey 
MAUSER 98 altered to 30-06 .300 Savage Con- 


Shop, 


istom Rifles g3ayer’s Gun 
Washington 


versions Ct 
Walla Wala 
FOR Sale Choke tubs s to fit Cutts 12 
705 25, 755. Dolan’s. 608 West 7th Stre« 


Paul 2, Minn 





PISTOL bluing Action honing Custom built 
Walnut grips a_ specialty Guaranteed Work. 
Brownell, Montezuma, lowa 

WANTED—Remington or Browning Overunder 


priced reasoably. N. J 3eikirch, 755 Winton 


Rd. N. Rochester 9, N. Y 

WANTED: 300 HH. Magnum Model 70 
ter Excellent to perfect Lewis Hines 
ille, Route No. 1, Ind 


Winches- 
Ridge- 


WANTED: Good American or imported shotgun. 
Steel barrels. Any gauge Leon Carleton, De- 
troit Lakes, Minn 


SEND 10 cents for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 


Willmar, Minn 
TRADE your old sights for new 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 


COLLEC TOR Sec artridges page cata 


Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I = @ 


WANTED 270 and .257 
actions. Vail, Warwick, N 


POWDER 
Arthur E. _Fullerton N. Dak. 


FT BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHT il 


TELESCOPE, Powerful Army type, 5-mile range. 

Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Length 
closed, 8%-in., open 15-in. Only $1. , ae 
Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St tic New 
York 


Original Sight- 





barrels, also Mauser 
Y 


wads shot and No 209 primers. 


Anderson, 











ZEISS-Binocular 18 x 50 excellent glass for 
sheephunt and long distances, in good condition 
with strong carrying case, $200. Will send c. o. d. 
subject to examination. Fred a pgs 55 Ed- 
vard Street, Lynbrook, L. I New York 


WEAVER 33 X-hair or Post, $29.70, 
1408S or C Mounts, $2.20. B Mounts 

Stith $12.00. Stanley Wentling, 

Palmyra, Pa 

WE avs RS 3 
xX 50. Hershey’s, 








0S Scopes 
». 20 . 
Mounts, 











— T-Mount, $32.00 Bo Mount 37 


Orrville, Ohio. 





TA ANTIQUE FIREARMS << | 


HOSSTHIEF Ga; Gazette: Old Guns 
ection. Big list—send self addressed 
large envelope. Swap, buy iny fine guns 
ire automatics. Miller Bedford, New 








shooters or col- 
stamped 

relics 
Londor 


collections iny amount 
unition. Fine old 
moulds 


ED—Firearms 
obsolete amn 
rifles Powder 





ntire stocks 
Schuetzen target 


flasks 


ete. Jas. Serven, Santa Ana, Calif 
ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata- 
log 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave 


aN 


ridges, Rifles 


145 Antique Firearms, Swords, Cart 


Pistols, Flintlocks. #9 Catalog with Photographs 
10c. Heike, Ill 

HOSSTHIEF Gazette: muzzle loaders, rare guns, 
swaps. Free send self-addressed, stamped en- 


London, Ohio 


Miller 


velope. Bedford, New 





Ducks De Luxe. Finest 
Write for prices. Chain- 
McHoenr 


PHEASANTS and 
stock. Eggs, Chix, etc 
O-Lakes Game Fields, Box H 157 
llinors 

PHEASANT eggs and chix, lots of 100 or more 
until late June Adult pheasants ine 29th 
delivery only. MacFarlane Pheasant F 


is 





Janes 
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g i= 
oe 


RAISE your own meat—also make money 


ing pigeons Booklet dime. Gebhardt 


Muscatine, Iowa 
CHUCKER Pa 
der now to ir 
ton, I 








ure delivery. R. S. Walte 


GOLDEN Pheasant eggs $4.00 


dozen. Exhibition Cochin and Game Bantam 
Mocksville 


$4.00 dozen 


TR AP 
Weesho-Uco, 


Grant G: ime Farm, 


Pheasants Alive 
Box 51, 





Trap bluepr 
Detroit, Mich. 





FT FUR AND GAME ANIMALS [| 


Angora 2: ibbit 


RAISE Highly- Profitable 


rtridge eggs and young bird 


rais- 
Farm, 


wi 


$8.50 goers Plenty markets. Send 2 f 
Literati Instructions, Prices. White’s Rab 
Marion, Ohio. 





bitry, Box 374 









MINK: Yi ikons and Eastern. ( r 
ity Breeding Stock Available De 


Riverhead, Long 





nished. Franklin Young, 
N. Y 

Fox Pups. Very 
Pets. 


Young Red 
restocking or 
Vergas, Minn 


RABBITS Fl lemish Gi: ints, New Zealand 
sonably priced Franklin 
Long Island, New York 
FOR Sale Mink 
males of highest 
Ideal Mink Ranch, _ me a 


RED Fox Pups, May Delivers 
Charone Ranch, Jefferson, Wis« 


FOR Sale 
able for 
Peterson 





strain at reasonab 


Jackson, Wi 














Write Ing 


Young Rive 


A few platinum (silver 








FOR Sale Red Fox pups for Stocking. K 


Profitable P 
Berryville 








FISHE R 2ME N! atch | fish when others fail 


Old ol s Guide 
formation and 


Book is full 


Suggestions for the fi 












































Over 75 bait and bait recipes best ever d v 
ered. Easily prepared. Over 500 other hints, tips 
recipes ind secrets worm culture et < 
catching fish and how to attract them. Boe no 
$1.00, two for $1.50, twelve for $6.00 ctric 
Fish Lure makes fish bite like hungry ear 
10c bottle, 5 for $1.00 postpaid. No C.O.D. Lir 
ders Store, Delphos, Ohio 

MAC’S Junior Fishing Rod, Pat. 22822 i 
treated wood feel, instant I little 
spring stee Rod is 29” long nd has plent 
action. You'll be surprised what this little it 
will do. Price 60c in War Ste amp Money < 
Money Order. A. V. MecFerron, 2231 Det t 
R« Rock ky River Ohio. 

REE. vanted, used an y style » I e¢ 
ing rep irs. Goods held on approval 7 da Al 
binoculars, guns and cameras y ed Highes 
cash prices. Write for Fly Maker Price Lis 
3c. Shoff Fishing Tackle Company, Kent, Was! 

ingtor 
NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Net Turt 
Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Doll br + 
large, medium, small shuttles (Patent 
llustrated nstruction booklet Sn 
Medium Shuttle gage booklet OK N ft 
Toledo 12, Ohio 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying f nners 
professional grade no tras ess 
feathers. Complete line Quality Tac 6c 
stamps for Materials Catalog rra T e Ci 
1083 Mission Rd., Los Ange 2, C a 
vorms, Red ‘‘Wigglers’’ 200—-$1.00, 500 
25 1000—-$4.00, 2500—$9.50 5000—-$17.50 
r ingles 125—$1.00 500—$3.50 1000 
Packed Post-paid Pr t hes 
Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 
Tying Bargains! 6 eight yard Che 
nille Assorted Colors $1.00—Extra » North 
ern Deert s 75c each. White long } M € 
each. Robert Sitzman, 205 H S € 
N . 
‘L Catfish Bait. Pro i nd i 
by experts one of the best Buf r 
la_ in led Formulas an r $1.00 
Mel ( Box 1659-L, Sar I 
FLY, Rod Lure Material: s. Cat g Free. In 
struct Zooks; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10 Rod M 
ing’’ 10¢ Lure Making’’ 10c. All fe 25 Wiit 
marths, Roosevelt . = 
DETACHABLE Filie nst Mor 
strikes! Save leaders r six D es 
Regulars’’ or ‘*Wets’’ f \ 1 De 
tachab Fly Co. McIntyre Salt I e Cit 
SMOKE Fish Book D s and 
complete instructions Sm ng f Cur 
ing, Drying. Home Canning. On r craft 
Toledo 12, Ohio 
FISH getting Bucktail Str pat 
+ rr x7 an D z i s< rt 1 € c 








ZA 
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lin- 
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med 
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00. 


In- 
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ur- 
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Satfish Bait. 
John Coile, 


SURE Shot Channel C 
structions, $1.00. 
Newark, Ohio. 


Recipe and In- 
272 Oakwood, 


ANCIENT Stone Tomahawk 50c. 10 fine arrow- 
heads $1.00. List Free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ar- 
kansas. 





COMPLETE line quality flytying materials. Rea- 
sonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalog. Perry Lures, 395 Campbell, West 
Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL Lacquer—Refinishes plugs and tackle 
like new. Eight Bright Colors, Brushes, In- 
structions—$1.00. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 


HOW to 











catch America’s 40 favorite fish. My 


Guidebook tells all. 25c (coin). Captain Harri- 
son, 670 East 42nd, 3rooklyt nr 3 . Y. 

NE! Ww W Wonder Weedless Plug. Bass, muskies, 
pike. Postpaid $1.00. Koering Bait Co. Pierz, 


M innesota. 
FISHWORM Moss :—Keeps 





lively Generous supply dried compressed 

0c. Netcraft, Toledo 12 Ohio. 

BUCK’ KTAINS, | Hackles, Junglecoc! Hofmann’s 
Material 93 Gates Bro vr 21 


Flytieing 
N. } ee 
WHOLESALE Prices: Fly-tying r il 
of 101 fiy descriptions, 10c cash ce 
Amesbury, Mass. 
FLY Makers! Send for 1944 ¢ catalogue Culver 
Lures Company. Dept. 05, 1847 So. 14th 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


HOW to | to Mount Fish as a 
holm, 19 Newfield Street 


FREE 








Hobby. $1.00. L. 
Wollastor Mass 


Materials. Supreme 





t Catalog, Flies Lures, 

















Mig. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 
FAMOUS Mississippi—Catfish bait formula 10¢ 
Geo. Thomas, Mankato, Minnesot 
250 Live Red Worms $1.00. Peoria Worm Ranch 


Peoria, Illinois. 


SEND ‘25¢ for sample fly ‘an 1 price list. Real Fly 
Company, Box 2, East Lynn, Mass. 









WE will buy tack le or golf balls fr 
or estates, Aiex Taylor’s, 22 East 


i 7a. PROPERTIES FOR S 











25 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INDIAN relics, Coins, minerals, Glassware. 
Catalog 5c. Sistershop, Northbranch, Kansas 


[Tre WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 
Foods ‘ree Catalog Game Food Nurseries 
Box 371B, Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin. 
FOODS Attract Duc 

















Game! Plant Ter- 
Suggestions Book- 


"ks! 











Fish! 
rell’s Dependable S« ; Now! 
et—Write Terrell'’s Wisconsin 


Reavers X cuanoe || 


TRADE, Buy 
vertisemen 
er, 1803-H E 











Anvthin our 
Write it 


= dersor Ind 





| 
| 

36 word ad 
er Trad 








( artric ges 





arms 





4.000 Barg 


Swords oins | 
Antlers talog 
with phot ois. | 
EL VADO R Northern | 
New Mexice est trout fish 
ing in Ro K th Her 
Chama, N 
SAVE Used. guaranteed parts cars 

mission specialist Describe needs f \ Y 
mediate repls Victorv. 2439 Gunnisor Ch 
cago 25. 
LIKE Ho Ra Horse & J ey Magaz 

is tops w ith fans everyw At turf 
newsstands. Sa e copy pre s issue Free 
Box Ten, Van s, Califo i 





i $1.00 
Grove, 


metals 
Cottage 


Pencil: Engraves all 
Beyer Mfg., 4515-A 


ELECTRIC 
= 
Chicago 15 








OR RENT 
OZARK Lands for all purposes. 
frontages, 5 acres $90.00 and up 
nd literature. Hubbard, 255 Gross 
Kansas City, Kansas 


WISCONSIN, 











Minnesota Lake, River Frontages 





$7.00 acre. 2662-V Rutherford, Hollywood 28, 
Cal. 

MAP and List of Hayward Lake Rezion proper- 
ties of all types. Walter Risberg, Hayw urd Wis. 





ip ~~ ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - yy 




















BOW -Arrow- Arrow-Hunting is great great - sport. it while 
guns and —— ire scarce. Illustrats 7 Cc italogue 
Free. 90 Pag Instruc yn Book only 50c Arch- 
ry Sales Service. 617 South State, Chicago. 
ARCHERY,” a Sportsm in’s Magazine Devoted 
to Hunting and Field. Dollar and a half per 
ir. Archery, 121 North Broadwa Los An- 
eles 12. Write for Sample copy. 
FEA THERING Tool $1.00. Bows Lrrow sup- 





piles. H,. 
0, Mich. 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49 


LO Se, aL 


Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 











ICTIONARIES for 60 languages 


Schoenhoft's, Harvard = re, Cam- 


mise. Mass. 
FISH Pond. How to Build, Stock Old or New 
Pond. Booklet One Dollar. The Fish Pond, Box 


1. Meridian 


Ge taxivenny a | 


LESSONS 49¢ ' 
Taxidermist Neos 193 G tes B ookly 91 
Y 


Mississippi 





Trophies 


IUR Deerskins le into gloves. ¢ K. Wood 
yhnstown, N. Y 





YES for Decoys. Bait Taxidermist Supplies 
choepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New Y Lm = 
AXIDERMY 8S s—Paper Forn Glass 





Scottsvi 


es. Arthur H 


IWki INDIAN CURIOS gee] 











NDIAN relics. Confederate bills, ce 
ems, fossils. crystals. Illustrated catalog 5 
) ancient arrowheads $3.00. H Daniel Hot 
rings, Ark. 
00 Bargains Indiar . Ant : Fire 
ms, Minerals. Flintlocks. tle Coins 
ells, Fossils Catalog with photographs 10c. 
seum, Wenona, I 

WISCONSIN rowhe for $1.00 5 for 

.§ 00 extra fine. Wil 12 Pine. Green 


Wis. 











waters EDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
BIG i Ple in rightly planned fish 
po Er ng $2.00. McMurtry, 
Mid 

LOW T prices blades, s rtex exide ipis 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 


cts, Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y 
RECEIVE mails 





nes samples Your 
name in r yerous ing lists 10% Howard 
596 Broadway, New 
SERVICE blem merican and 
Foreigr ‘ Fi prices 10 
Hobbyg D-35 New York 





Shopping and Recreatior 


GARDEN, Ho sehold 





Accessories Send tamp for ‘olored booklet 
Fieldites, Monts lo Street, Brockton, Mass 
5 MOST Read Mail Order Magazines 20c. Ar- | 
mand Cartier, 695F North, Pittsfield, Mas | 
DETECTIVE Training Phillips Secret Service 


1917-L rth Ker 1eth 


3 S TRABPING 





























TRAPPIN +, Hunting, Campir I pment. Cat 
ilog. Stamp. Howe Tur Company Coopers 
Mills, M 
BECOME an expert Fox. Coyote Trapp 
Write. Herb Lenon, St. Jacques, Mich r 
i Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprint 
»sho-Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
AMERAS 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
eras, film, darkroom s es s 
needs B tz ¢ ( yar 
Bivd., H oa 2, * 
ROLLS_ De D 3 Ne 
Fade D Ed t 25 Centur PI | 
Service, LaC } | 
AT B yy 5 Cor K ( 
vith I C Per ( t Oo 
LaRue, 28 § Stre N. J . 
REPRINTS, 16 for 25c. 40 for 50c. Queen Cit 
Servi Dept. 6, Be 7. N t 
tion Buff N. ¥ | 
QUALITY phn er $2 ga ndred 82-29 | 





60th Road r 


ur 2, Ne 
|] NOVELTIES, GAMES. ppaacic é 


ART “Pict res 
Comic Card A sortm nt $1 00 “List. ‘ 
der only Frar Cardone, Box 6818 Pittsburg! 
Pi 
ART photos, beautif model thr | 
large assortment $1.00. Judy Seller Box 1 | 
Terre Haute, Indiar 

PRETTY Gir Pictures Novelt Boo BR 
Assortment $1.00. Cat Fi 1 Edward Gross 
Dept. O. Carne P 
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FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated 
**‘Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co., Station . A- 14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*TRIC > O1 itboard Mot ors 
available parts with our 7 
| 


Ings and step-by-step instructions, 














can be built from 
page working draw- 
Price $1.00. 





Silver ¢ ek Precision Corp., 6 Mechanic St., 
Silver Creek, N. Y 

SAILS, Sa ts 100 t $6.95. Boat covers, cur- 
tains. Coy paints, airplane dope, can- 
vas ce — 2 lies. Carbide lamps, Sleep- 
ing Bags, mess s inteens, haversacks, pup 
tents. A ( r 100 Chambers, N.Y.C 
WANTED Johnson Outbo rd Motors, not larger 


Price. I 
Charleston, 


1 Condition 
Wehmar Box 415 


‘ 
MAKE Sin Houseboat. Blueprint, 30c. Wee 
t I l Detroit, Mich 
MAK 12 Row t. Plain umber *. Blueprint, 
( Weesho- Uc Box 51 Detroit, Mich. 
SAII oat Mast, boom, sail $12.00. 
Bre Ne York. 


MAK 16’ R boat Pirin lumber. Blueprint 


1, Detroit, Mich 
||} @ie HOME MOVIES <./| 





GORGEOUS £ ge" and ‘“*Sarong 
Girls twe breathtakir films, Smm-50 ft 
$2.00; 16 100 f $4. 00 each. Travel, com 
1 i i ns also Kodachrome color 
sub t List t stamp. Audet, Box 6520-F 
PI P 
KODACHROM G r Movies! Also many in 
t hite Be ty Brevities’’, ‘‘Starlet Re- 
é each S 1 0 ft $2.00 (color $7.50) 
16m 100 ft. $4.00, (color $14.75.) Lists, BW 
sample lime ir t 392-J, Elmira, N. Y¥ 
FRI 1944 M e | ector Filtns. Samples 10c. 
Goodwill Company, Jackson, ‘fenn. 


TING Jar [ 
OKeig win 





Ju STAMP COLLE 


of hd Cc -m vie, your oy? collection, 
L, Die ae 








ig ~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a 


$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
é tr pplied PB tag be song 10c. Associated 
rs. Dept ) Norbert, Manitoba. 


Tes Decoys za 








ct sup 








DU ‘K Decoys, Mason Pattern. solid wood carved 
ue hylls, $10.50 per dozen. All goods 
press charges collect. Public Sport 

L.-67, 13 8S. 16th St. Phil., Pa. 
g D ys: Ducks, Owls, Crows 
Fact Forest Park, Illinois 


“‘Taxidermist, 


TP, PATENTS 3 AND > INVENTIONS $ 





——? % y $27. 











INVE rn now—without obligation 
ho to . t et i sell your invention Secure 
Free Patent Guide’’, containing complete in- 
f t about patent procedure and selling in 
tions. Writ < rence A. O’Brien & Harvey 
Jacobson Registered Patent Attorneys, 148-E 
Adams Buildins Washington, D. C 
INVENTOR Be r lisc losing your invention 
end fre Evidence of Conception’’ 
Schedule of G ment and Attorneys’ Fees 
i str t ] ster Allwine & Rom 
é Re tere Putent Attorneys 166 sjowen 
Wasbir », D , 
VENTOR ‘ re Patent Protection now 
\ i ie S ‘yy t ne Free book P Protect, 
} nce : Y r vention’? and Free ‘In 
t Recor f 1. Experienced, conscientious 
€ R I fees—easy payment plan 
Writ tod Me Morr & Bermar R¢ gistered 
Patent Att 204-K Albee Bulidi . Wash 


Tes OLD coms sei] 


$10.00 ] h For Certain Lincoln Per 
$50.00 Dimes $1,000.00, Ca- 
e 10 oF Coin Exchange, 6-OL 
‘ {) 
CALIFORNIA $% ze, 5Oc. $ size The 
ri I S. Coins 10c. Norman 
~ n 
W t | he i pennies Complete 
r 4S Broadway, New 
¥y 
Cor } Catalogue 6c, Federal C Coin 
Mi c Oo 


AUTO TRAILERS i 





BUILD y¢ ‘ Tr: jler! Plans $1.00 each 
H € Sport, Camp nd Utility models. Cata- 
10 m Dand Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis- 








Game GIMMICKS cus Yacer 


_ 








Most HUMANS WOULD RATHER GO HUNGRY THAN EAT f, 
HORSE MEAT, BUT THE MOUNTAIN LION PREFERS IT EVEN TO | 
PRIME BEEF. .-ESPECIALLY IN THE FORMOF YOUNG TENDER CoLTs/ | 


+ we 





om 


THE CANADA GOOSE ALWAYS ALIGHTS 
AND RISES AGAINST THE WIND. 
HUNTERS MAKE USE OF THIS FACT IN 
PLACING THEIR. BLINDS 





SI TR LPO aa ae ee ee 






LSE AAR NTT Te Se ge. 
PoRCUPINES HAVE SUCH A CRAVING FORSALT THEY 


WILL MUNCH AX HANDLES, CANOE PADDLES, ETC. FOR 
THE SALTY TASTE LEFT BY THE USERS’ HANDS, THEY 


HAVE EVEN BEEN KNOWN TO NIBBLE ON PYNAMITE / 


é 
é 
y 





EE ai rE EES ON ns Bat 








CRANES, SOLITARY WANDERERS OVER THE 

PLAINS AND MARSHES, SOMETIMES EAT CORN AND 
| CERBALS.... HERONS, STRICTLY CARNIVOROUS, STICK 
| TOFISH, FROGS, SMALL REPTILES, AND LARGE INSECTS 


Bc an Si a bE LO aera AES fe 





«© 


> CROAKERS IN THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 
' AREA SOMETIMES MAKE A DRUMMING) 
| NOISE WHICH CARRIES 20FT. THROUGH | 
| THE WATER. THEY MAKE THE SOUND BY | 
VIBRATING THEIR AIR BLADPERS/ 


& 
*. 
e 


€RIPES! WHAT'S THAT NOISE?» 
MUST BE A SUB APPROACHING} 
es 





EO: 


, Poor * 5 JAt 
gee 
> 7 





TARPON HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO LEAP 3OFT. HORIZONTALLY AND 
’ IGFET. VERTICALLY WHEN HOOKEO/ THIS VIGOR MAKES THEM & 
| FAVORITE GAME FISH DESPITE THEIR. DRY, BONY FLESH 


RL Ge PPG CLR ae 
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ERT OS AT BS BATT 


fh 


eat tanh 


PPPOE ET OBR: 
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The whiskey-wise prefer Kentucky 
Tavern. They take their cue from the 
fact that for 73 years only the direct 
‘lescendants of the original maker 
have ever controlled its quality... 


rlenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CHERE’S ONLY ONE 


re 


ARISTOCRAT 


eo) 


f eS, ‘ Pee, 


ih 
a 


F 


B ON D S 








“ ® 


U ' iACA 3 
Bill Bluejacket mans ‘em—Johnny 
L140) Doughboy rides ‘em—and when these 
surf-jumping barges hit the beach, 
a Uncle Sam’s fighting men prove that 


THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES! 


ee = — - 


WITH MOTORS ROARING, the first wave of Uncle Sam’s craft 
races for the “invasion beach-head.” The Navy coxswain at 
the wheel (right rear) is responsible for getting his craft 
and its soldiers on the beach at the right spot. 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE “FIRST WAVE ASHORE!” Down goes the ramp, and with 


a running jump, Johnny Doughboy lands in the shallows, 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and races across wet sands for the dunes to dig in—and the 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. “beach-head attack” is on! i 


(BASED ON ACTUAL SALES RECORDS.) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

HEY’RE called the “Amphibious 

Forces,” and they work together 
... play together... fight together, in 
the big, months-long job that winds up 
with these words, ‘““Beach-head taken!” 
Off duty, Johnny Doughboy and Bill 
Bluejacket have some of the same pref- 
erences, too—especially in cigarettes. For 
these two, at the left, it’s a full-flavored, 
fresh Camel. Fresh, for Camels are 
packed to go round the world. 


The T-Zone”— where cigarettes are judged 


The “‘T-ZONE“—Taste and Throat —is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and 
throat can decide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “7.” 
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